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copy  which  may  be  bibliographically  unique, 
which  may  alter  any  of  the  images  in  the 
reproduction,  or  which  may  significantly  change 
the  usual  method  of  filming,  are  checked  below. 
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de  cet  exemplaire  qui  sunt  peut-etre  uniques  du 
point  de  vue  bibliographique,  qui  peuvent  modifier 
une  image  reproduite,  ou  qui  peuvent  exiger  une 
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Coloured  plates  and/or  illustrations/ 
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II  se  peut  que  certaines  pages  blanches  ajout^es 
lors  dune  restauration  apparaissent  dans  le  texte, 
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g^n^rositd  de: 
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The  images  appearing  here  are  the  best  quality 
possible  considering  the  condition  and  legibility 
of  the  original  copy  and  in  keeping  with  the 
filming  contract  specifications. 


Les  images  suivantes  ont  6t6  reproduites  avec  le 
plus  grano  soin,  compte  tenu  de  la  condition  et 
de  la  nettet^  de  l'exemplaire  film6,  et  en 
conformity  avec  les  conditions  du  contrat  de 
filmage. 


Original  copies  in  printed  paper  covers  are  filmed 
beginning  with  the  front  cove^'  and  ending  on 
the  last  page  with  a  printed  or  illustrated  impres- 
sion, or  the  back  cover  when  appropriate.  All 
other  original  copies  are  filmed  beginning  on  the 
first  page  with  a  printed  or  illustrated  impres- 
sion, and  ending  on  the  last  page  with  a  printed 
or  illustrated  impression. 


Les  exemplaires  originaux  dont  la  couverture  en 
papier  est  imprimde  sont  film6s  en  commenpant 
par  le  premier  plat  ot  en  terminant  soit  par  la 
dernidre  page  qui  comporte  une  empreinte 
d'impression  ou  d'illustration,  soit  par  le  second 
plat,  selon  le  cas.  Tous  les  autres  exemplaires 
originaux  sont  film6s  en  commenqant  par  !a 
premiere  page  qui  comporte  une  empreinte 
d'impression  ou  d'illustration  et  en  terminant  par 
la  dernidre  page  qui  comporte  une  telle 
empreinte. 


The  last  recorded  frame  on  each  microfiche 
shall  contain  the  symbol  — ^  (meaning  "CON- 
TINUED "),  or  the  symbol  V  (meaning  'END  "), 
whichever  applies. 


Un  des  symboles  suivants  apparaitra  sur  la 
dernidre  image  de  cheque  microfiche,  selon  le 
cas:  le  symbole  — ■•^  signifie  "A  SUIVRE  ",  le 
symbole  V  signifie  "FIN  ". 


Maps,  plates,  charts,  etc.,  may  be  filmed  at 
different  reduction  ratios.  Those  too  large  to  be 
entirely  included  in  one  exposure  are  filmed 
beginning  in  the  upper  left  hand  corner,  left  to 
right  and  top  to  bottom,  as  many  frames  as 
required.  The  following  diagrams  illustrate  the 
method: 


Les  cartes,  planches,  tableaux,  etc.,  peuverst  etre 
film6s  A  des  taux  de  reduction  diffdrents. 
Lorsque  le  document  est  trop  grand  pour  etre 
reproduit  en  un  seul  cliche,  il  est  film6  d  partir 
de  Tangle  sup^rieur  gauche,  de  gauche  d  droite, 
et  de  haut  en  bas,  en  prenant  le  nombre 
d'images  n^cessaire.  Les  diagrammes  suivants 
illustrent  la  m^thode. 
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MEUTOX  COLLEGE  AND  CANADA 


BY  HEXKV  SCADDIXG,  D.D. 


Read  before  the  Canadian  InslUxtt,  ■l«ii.<'.'i-ti  It,  1S7.T,  ns  tie  rresHknt\'i  Address  f^r  tlie 

Session  /,s',-.,'-.j. 


Durinijj  mv  stav  for  some  wo(>ks  at  Oxfonl.  a  few  voars  since,  I 
was  le.1  to  t:ike  a  peculiar  interest  in  aMertou  Col le^'e,  in  that  X'liiver- 
sity  ;  and  had  circumstances  rendered  it  in  any  Avay  ndvisahli^  for 
mo  to  hin'onie  an  incorporated  nienilier  of  tlie  Universitv.  I  .should 
certainly  Iiave  asked  to  hav(!  my  nam(>.  enteied  on  Ihe  licK'rds  of 
Mei-ton.  As  it  was,  the  minor  privilege  of  whiiisslo  cn/ut/d/is  vdnsii 
sutlieed  for  e\'ery  pur[»ose  I  Jiad  in  view,  an<l  t/mf  did  not  re(juiro 
the  selection  of  a  college  as  a  quasidiomo  or  liouse,  hut  gaAc,  during 
the  r.Nuiiniler  of  life,  whenever  resident  in  Oxford,  without  any 
such  limitation,  all  the  advantages  of  degree  and  I'ank.  the 
franchise  alone  exce{)ted,  Avliich  my  position  in  the  lister  rni\(Msity 
of  Camhridge  could  claiui  fn-  me  there.  And  I  cannot  relVaiu  from 
confessing  that  (iven  the  sendjlauce  of  alKliation  Vv  ith  an<-icnt  and 
venorahle  Oxford  which  a  mere  admissio  CDitiUatls  cansd  creates — form- 
ally conferred  l»y  the  A'iee-Chancellor  in  tlie  Convocationdiouse.  and 
duly  enregisterod,  and  printed  in  the  L*alondar  of  the  day—was  vastly 
enjoyed  by  me  as  a  small  incident  of  romance  occurring  unexpectedly 
in  one's  experiencj.  But  more  than  this,  the  positive  henetits  accru- 
ing from  the  privilege  were  fouud  to  be;  of  very  great  a  alue.  ]>esides 
giving  the  riglit  and  the  pleasure  on  any  occasion  of  assuming  in  the 


ITjuvci'.sity  tlio  acacltnuie  dress,  it  RPcitrod  .1  fixed  ]»laco  in  pnltlicassom- 
bla^'.'s,  ail  I  o]):'n('l  tli"  mmv  wifli  cxtwi  t'lcility  t)  liltr.ivics  and 
nuisciini-i,  an  w.'ll  as  t  >  tla;  Ic.'tiirt'-njoins,  in  s.'xci'al  instanci's,  of 
imtrovSDiv)  of  pivL'iuinrut  ability  and  worid-wid.'  i'anu'.  And,  a.s  i 
h  iVivsaid.  tin;  Ijjdu  is  jjfood  fov  the  rc'naindcr  of  one's  days. 

1  11"  I  not  Hiy.  I  en  U'  ivoiiri'  I  t  )  a\-.iil  mys.-lf  t  »  tlic  utmost  of  tlio 
rich  and  v.irii'd  ))fivilo!^'es  with  wliicli,  for  ;i  y  liod  all  loo  ln-iif,  I 
found  iiiysL'lf  .'Mrrnundt'd. 

ill  r.  .sj) -ct  of  area  coxci-ed  liy  liuildiii'^s  and  in  iv^'ard  to  external 
jj;raii!h'ur,  ^[ei'tou  (.'olli'i^'e  cannot  eoin)i:ii'e  witli  Ciuist  Ciiurch.  All 
Souls,  New  CoUege,  l);dli'>l.  and  ]»>  rliaps  other  Colie.;es  in  t!ic  i'ni- 
versity  of  Oxford.  I»:tt  no  (,'ollegi>  in  the  Fniversity  niatuhe.s  ^Mcrton 
in  SL'\'.>r.^  venerablfMicss  of  aspoet,  or  in  the  extent.  I  thinlc,  towhicli, 
in  its  1,'Mieral  outline,  it  has  retained  uualt.'red  thi^  visilile  emhodi- 
uK'Ut  of  the  ideas  of  its  several  very  early  a.rchiteets. 

Its  entrance  gat.'way.  heariiui  ilw  statues  of  ]r;MU'y  III.  and 
WaltL-r  <le  INIerton,  founder  of  the  <  VdJe^v  ;  tii"  tsvo  diminutive 
courts  or  i[uadrau!j:les  iirst  traversed  inside  ;  the  low  xanlted  ])!ssag(j 
leadiiiLj  from  oue  to  tlu'  r-tlho-  of  them  ;  the  e:!st  window  of  the  chapcd 
and  the  massive  SLj^tiaro  towe'-  seen  just  l>.'youd  the  L;'alile  ;  tlu^  .steep 
slope's  of  the  Treasury-roof,  made  tire|)roof  hy  plates  of  rough  ashlar 
instead  of  shito;  iiually,  tlu'  (juaint  lights  of  tie'  Lilire.ry  along  the 
walls,  an  1  risiuLt  ahove  tlu'  e.ives  of  the  roof  on  the  soutli  and  west 
sides  of  the  third  court;  all  at  iirst  sight  stir  t]i'>  imagination  very 
.strongly  and  stanij)  them-.elves  indeli'hly  on  the  memory. 

Of  the  Library  just  named— -its  internal  air  and  a.s[);'et — -I  desire 
espc^cially  to  s[».\dx  to  you  for  a  moment,  such  a  sur[)rise  and  (hdight 
was  it  to  myself  when  I  tirst  entered  it,  eitlicv  from  not  ha\  ing  1)(!en 
previously  aware  of  its  existence,  or  else  from  never  having  fadleu 
iu  with  a.ny  striking  descriptio     of  it. 

It  is  sup[)oscd  to  bo  at  the  present  day  the  most  genuine  ancient 
liV)rary  in  the  British  Islands.  lis  shelves  and  books  look  as  if  they 
had  not  ber-n  meddlod  with  foi-  sevi-ral  centuries.  The  wood  of  tho 
book-cases  has  a  [)ale  weathei'-vvorn  hue.  The  covers  of  the  volumes 
are  almo.st  all  of  them  of  vellum  or  forel,  with  the  names  of  tho 
authors  "v  mattirs  treated  of  in  them  inscribed  with  a  pen  on  the 
back,  or  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  leaves  when  the  book  is  turned  on 
the  shelf  with  its  back  inward  and  clasps  outward.  Some  of  the 
volumes  are  still  attached  by  chains  to  the  bookcases,  with  the  con- 


hivaiK'f-  of  a  siii;ill  J'"!*'  <m-  io,1  for  tlif  (^lilftinir  of  tli(>  voliiiiu  s  sotrin 
{li^liiiirf  to  the  ri.ylit  or  1  'l\  iilmi^  a  slnjip  for  iM  r.vt'jitioii  wlun  oucn, 
wliil.-  in  tVniit  ot  til"  slo|.i'  ;i,  nulc  1pi;u'!i  is  lixi-il  (or  tlic  in-roiumodu- 
tion  of  I'lMili'i's. 

'I'll..  i.i)ii.lri(.iH  iKilustl'iulfS  of  llio  stuiivas.'  l.'iulin--  iin  lo  tin! 
Librarv.  tin-  aiiMimr  of  timbt'!-.  r.v  Imiilc-r  as  wo  slii.iiM  sav.  in  tlio 
he:ivv  t.iMi->  ; nl  s!  )i.ls  \)\-m'.'\  lu'i'c  aihl  tln'iv,  tlu;  Hour,  lli>  Vimf, 
tli(»  [ilniiv  cni.loM'.l  ill  t!i('  rarpcuti-y  of  tli"  ca*<;'S  au'l  closets,  all 
iiiilicat;-  a  i».'rio:l  when  v       1  v.  as  jiIi-iiMfiil  in  tin-  lau.l. 

I  o\'])Cct"!l  to  rc.i'l  in  Antony  a  Wool  an  cniliusiastit'  ai-.MUnt  of 
McM'tou  riil)rary.  i.ut  I  v., is  (li>ii.i.oiiitfil  lo  liiil  thit  Ii-  sjiokc  of  ii 
\vitli  uu  o«[v,>cial  warnitli.  ]t  may  Im-  that  in  liis  diy.  tlr-  li'm-arios 
of  the  otiit'i- ('o11i'l;-<'s  of  tlic  rnisci'sity  all  wore  an  asixM-r  so  liki^ 
tliat  of  Mcrtou  that,  in  his  view,  it  jiKssR-Sst-l  no  p  MMiJiai'ity.  lie 
chiellv  hanio  ins  certain  [iluml -rini^s  that  hil  taken  piaec  therein  at 
the  pei'ioil  of  tlie  I^'foruiatioii.  aiji  previously. 

However,  aftei- all,  tlie  inf-en':u  arrangements  of  3Ierton  i  ■'■i-ary 
are  late  as  eoinpared  with  0  i  dat"  'f  the  ''  un.h.tion  of  tiie  ('ollcgo. 
NotwithstainUng  the  vi'iy  (piaint  a'..;  anti-jiie  lo')k  of  e\erytliiug 
!il)o;it  it,  most  of  the  fittings,  we  ,,,.>  toM,  are  of  the  time  of  James 
the  First.  One  would  scarcely  liave  imiu-ineil  this,  at  first  sight: 
tiltliougli,  as  we  remMuher,  two  hi,L,e.  thinnish,  woo  1  n  areh-s,  somo- 
wliat  of  a  triumphal  cli,irai-r,'r.  near  th"  heau  of  the  staircase,  fonning 
an  entrance,  one  of  tlnaa  to  tlie  north  v>ing.  tiu^  otiier  to  tlie  east 
w  ing  of  the  Lihrary,  exiiiiiited  a  style  whieli  was  post-iiiedia'\  al. 

Ijut  this  nevertheless  is  certain,  that  the  two  s[)aeious  rooms  which 
now    slielter  tho  collection  of  books  at   3Iertou   aiv   (he  apartments 
designed  and    built,   in    1370.   by   Bishop   llede.   of    Ch-ehestei-,   ouo 
hundred  and  twelve  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  Colleg'"  ;  and 
that  many  of  the  volumes  still   to  l)e  s;';mi  haw  in  manusca'ipr.  of 
course,  are  portions  of  the  library^  [>resented  to   the  ('ollege   by  the 
same   bishop,  who  had    b.vn  a  fellow  there  ;  and   it    maybe   })erliaps 
portions  uf   the   library   of  AValtm-  de   Merton   hims(>lf.      For  it   is 
imjdied  in  the  Statutes  given  to  th"  College  by  Walter  De  ^M-rton, 
in  1270.  that  books  were  to  ])e  had  within  the  walls  of  the  building. 
He  ordtu-s,   for  exami)le,   that   the   finmiinatifus  of  th-    houso^   tho 
Muster  of  Grammar  resident  in  ihe   (!ollege,   sliould  hav(^.  Ubronmi 
cop'xi,  a  plentiful  ,u;}»[)ly  of  books  f.u'  his  pur]»oses,    as   well    as  aha 
sibl  necessaria.     And   for  the  reader  at   meal-time,  he  directs  that 


'ml 


there-  shall  l)o  provided  aUquid  quod  ad  scltolaruim  i)iiitrncfioiiem  te 
cdijicatuHiem.  po'fdneuf,  soiiH'tluiiif  tluit  niiylit  tend  to  insti'iu't  and 
edifv  the  schohivs. 

Bffore  the  constnietioii  of  the  Library  by  Bi.shui>  Ileih%  tlie  books 
of  tlio  Collo-\}  would  be  kept  in  chests.  Such  was  tlie  custom  then 
and  Liter.  Antony  a  Wood  si)e;dcs  of  the  (.'/.sYrr  o/tjii  in  liihliofhecd 
Mertoncnd  reposiUr,  tilled  Avitli  ?d.athematical  and  AHtronomical 
works  by  ineniber-i  of  the  College  ;  books,  lie  says,  qKo^i  Imiixira 
superionun  Hi'ddoruin  jiictufi,  fiuiq/'mn  ArftK  Jfai/icd'  proscn/iiKffot'es, 
reique  pi'optirca  Clirht'Kni'v  damaosox,  execrarl  nou  desfifif.  (In  the 
same  place  ho  speaks  of  the  loss  out  of  the  Lilu-ary,  from  the  same 
cause,  of  the  'nistri'iiuvitta  JfufJiejii'ifirc,  qufdic  .sinif  Astruhih'ni, 
radii,  quadraatcs,  <('r.,  deniqi'.c  intc'jr/nii  clarissimfe  Sclcntia'  Anna- 
meiitarlum.) 

Walter  dc;  IMt-rton  was  boi'n  soon  after  1200,  and  died  Oct.  27, 
1277.  He  was  twice  Lonl  High  Chancellor  of  England:  lirst  in 
125S,  luuler  Henry  TIL:  and  again  in  1272,  for  a  short  time,  under 
Edwai'd  I. ;  in  1271  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Rochester,  oceu])ying 
the  See  onlv  three  years.  A  portrait  of  him  exists  in  the  Bodleian 
Library,  aiid  has  been  co])ied  in  Ackorniiinn's  History  of  Oxford.  It 
shews  a  countenance  of  a  cast  modern,  rather  than  mcdia-val  ;  relined, 
thoughtful  and  intelligent;  the  hair  and  eyebrows  snowy  \\hit(\ 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  foundation  of  his  College  in  Oxford,  he 
established  at  Maiden,  in  Surrey,  a  /Jouit's  ScJiohirhnn  de  J/irfou, 
an  institution  w  liich  in  adtlition  to  educational  and  other  woi-k  at 
Maldonwas,  in.  accordance  with  rules  laid  down  by  himself,  to  supply 
means  out  of  its  endowments  for  the  sustenance  of  twenty  scholars 
frecptenting  tla^  Schools  at  Oxford,  or  anywhere  else  where  learning 
for  the  tiuie  l>eing  might  be  flourishing.  Th(>n  after  the  lajise  of  six 
years,  in  1270,  the  JJoinns-  ,Sc/i(diiri/nii  dc  Jferfoit,  intended  to  aid 
in  the  sustenance  of  scholars  at  (Oxford,  is  removed  to  tha>t  place; 
and  a  reason  is  imjilied  why  it  was  not  in  the  lirst  instance  estab- 
lished there.  The  date  12G4  is  sj)oken  of  as  (oiipcs  tiirhotiiiais  hi 
regno  AngHo;  svhorfa,  an  unsettled  time, —  as  indeed  it  was,  the 
struggle  of  the  Barons  with  the  Xing  still  going  on.  liut  now, 
1270  i;.  described  as  a  period  of  jxace  (iifntc  tcmjiorc  pocim) ;  and 
therefore  the  JJojiifS  Sc/tolaritnn  do.  Merto)i  in  removed  to  Oxford, 
where  the  founder  had  desired  and  intended  it  to  be.  A  power  of 
removal,   however,    to  any  other   locality,   should   circumstances  so 
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rcqnlro,  Avas  still  given  to  the  Society, — in  auticiiiation  jirubably  of 
troublous  times  occurring  again. 

Nine  years  ago, — viz  :  in  1SG4,  tlio  memorable  year  of  tlie  Sliaks- 
peare  Tereentemuy, — the  members  of  Mertun  College  celebrated,  on 
the  1  ith  of  June,  the  Sexcentenary  of  the  foundation  of  their  Society. 
Kow   many   regions  are  thei'o  outside  of  ]iai)i)v   Hnu'laud   in  which 

*.  i^  lit  *  - 

Societies,    literary,   political,  or  otherwise,   can  shew  a    continxioua 
cor])orate  existence  of  six  hundi-ed  years  I 

Three  hundi-ed  years  before  the  hirtli  of  Shaksjieare,  the  Donms 
Scholaruim  de  Mertoti  existed,  in  embryo  at  least,  at  ()xferd.  AVheu 
the  poet  rambled  about  Oxford,  as  Ave  know  he  did,  in  his  journey- 
ings  between  ]^ondon  and  Stratfoi'd,  anil  looked  in  at  the  gati^ways 
of  the  several  Colleges,  as  any  inipiisitive  stranger  would  do  at  the 
present  day,  he  woidd,  in  |)oint  of  anti(|uity,  regai-d  ^lerton  College, 
the  identical  ]\Ierton  College  which  we  sec  now,  as  m'  should  i'(\gard 
a  building  or  institution  founded  in  tlj<^  luiddle  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. In  Sliakspeare's  time,  the  days  of  tlic  king  wlin  folJnwcd  next 
after  John  would  seem  lolerably  remoto,  but  easily  grasjicd  and 
reproiluced  with  a  vivid  r(>ality  by  such  a  uiind  as  Siiakopivire's,  as 
we  can  see  in  his  tragedy  of  Kiuir  John. 

But  the  chief  point  of  interest  about  !Merton  CV)llege  is  not  the 
antiquity  of  the  Society  of  which  it  is  the  home.  The  great  distinc- 
tion of  the  College  is  this  :  that  it  was  the  first  em))odiment  in  fMii'opo 
of  a  ncAv  system  of  training  for  the  youth  of  a  country — the  system 
wdiich  has,  by  successive  steps,  developed  into  wliat  is  known  as  the 
English  College  or  T^niversity  system,  which  among  the  educational 
systems  of  Euro})e  continues  to  Ije  unique. 

Walter  de  ]Merton  is  held  to  have  been  an  enlightened  inno\ator 
in  respect  of  education.  AMien  he  li\('d,  what  are  technically  called 
"  Universities"  had  been  instituted  at  dillercnt  points  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  for  about  fifty  or  eighty  years  (reckoning  from  tlu^ 
time  of  Abelard's  lectures  in  Paris).  They  were  ineoi'poraiions  of 
scholars  and  teachers,  privileged  by  eui[)erors,  kings  or  popi's,  with 
peculiar  jurisdiction  in  the  towns  where  they  were  respectively 
situated  ;  Avhich  towns,  as  a  rule,  became  the  centres  of  gi-eat  disor- 
der. Young  people  ilocked  in  thousands  U^  attend  the  lectures  of 
this  teacher  and  that.  In.  this  way  Oxford  was  thronged.  Jii  the 
meaiuime,  discipline  was  feebly  maintained.  Brawls  and  lights 
(battles  they  might  even  be  called  in  some  cases)  were  the  order  of 
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the  day.  Tli<i  town  came  into  collision  with  the  gown  ;  Welshmen, 
Scotchmon,  North-ol'-England  men,  with  their  fellow-islanders,  whose 
homos  happened  to  be  south  of  the  Trent.  Rival  instructors  also  gene- 
rated rival  factions  among  the  youth;  and  not  alone  on  points  of  ordi- 
nary secular  le.iniing.  Differences  of  view  in  regard  to  religious  ques- 
tions and  matters  of  conventual  discipline  aggravated  the  discord. 
Each  great  monastery  of  the  British  Islands  had  a  class  of  its  foster- 
children  studying  at  the  place,  and  tliese  partook  of  tho  prejudices  of 
the  hoxises  which  sustainc^d  them.  Devotees  of  the  ditferent  orders 
of  friars]  were  thus  ari-ayed  one  against  the  other :  Benedictines 
iifainst  Aim-ustinians  ;  Cistercians  against  Carmelites:  Dominicans 
against  Franciscans.  The  University,  in  fact,  was  dominated  in  1204 
by  the  monastic  ordei-s. 

The  subjects  of  study  were  nominally  good  and  comprehensive  : 
the  sev(>n  liberal  arts,  as  they  were  called :  the  Trivium,  i.  c, 
the  study  of  rlassieal  literature,  rhetoric  and  dialectics;  the 
Quadrivium,  /.  r.,  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy  and  music:  ])ut 
almost  every  one  of  these  ^\  as  [)ursued  to  an  extent  that  we  should 
now  consider  only  elementary,  ;ind  in  a  spirit  which  we  should 
call  excessively  pedantic  and  narrow.  The  logic  of  Aristotle,  received 
in  an  aluidged.  condensed  form,  not  dii-ectly  from  the  original  Greek, 
but  through  a  meagre  translation  in  Latin  from  the  Arabic,  was 
applied  cnulely  to  all  the  stock  topics  of  discussion,  theology  included. 
And  this  was  hold  to  bo  the  highest  exercise  of  the  human  mind. 
Doubtless  the  gifts  of  intellect  were  distributed  then  as  now  liberally 
throughout  communities  ;  and,  failing  really  rational  and  fruitful 
subjects  t)f  s]»ecula.tion,  matters  the  most  irrational  and  useless— 
albeit  extrcnnel}'-  ingenious  and  sul)tle — exercised  the  wits  of  clever 
men.  (Consequently,  the  literary  remains  of  th(^  period  referred  to, 
impress  moderns  most  unpleasantly.  Two  dialogues  of  the  celebrated 
Abelard,  named  abo\-e.  the  all-accomplished  Master  as  he  was  styled 
in  his  day, — one  between  a  Christian  and  a  Jew,  the  other  between  a 
Christian  and  a  rhilosoj)her, — maybe  taken  as  specimens.  And  thus 
speaks  one  Avho  has  looked  into  them  :  "•  Words  are  wanting,"  ho 
says,  "  to  ex[)res8  the  utter  insipidity  and  absence  of  all  taste,  energy 
oi- life  which  these  spii-itless  conqiositions  dis[)lay:  nor  can  we,"  he 
adds,  "concede  to  them  the  [iraise  of  biding  written  in  Latin  which 
will  bear  the  test  of  strict  examination."      {Emjliah  Cyclop.,   art. 
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Wlien  ut  a  later  date  the  metapliysieal.  physieal  and  ethical  works 
rtf  Aristotle  were  discovered  and  studied, — ihese,  with  his  Logic,  read 
no  longer  in  translated  abstracts  l)ut  in  the  original  (Ireek,  liad  a 
marked  effect  on  the  jihilosophi^  and  science  of  the  universities, 
expanding  and  elevating  both,  and  [)urgiug  both  from  several  errors. 
(Nevertheless,  at  the  Reformation  period,  Holbein,  in  a  well-knowu 
picture,  "  Christus  Vei-a  Lux,"  represents  Aristotle  and  Plato  2)lung- 
ing  into  a  dark  abyss,  ]>ope,  cardinal,  bishop  and  professor  all  following 
them  with  closed  eyes,  each  holding  on  to  the  other.) 

Oxford  in  12()4:  was  not  the  l)ea\itiful  Oxford  which  is  to  bo  seen 
to-day — a  widespread  city,  rendered  conspicuous  from  afar  by  dome 
and  turret  and  spire ;  remarkable,  when  you  enter  it,  for  streets 
exceeding  fair  and  broad,  traversinu!-  it  in  various  directions,  flanked 
every  here  and  there  with  long  lines  of  collegiate  buildings,  reverend 
and  picturesque,  each  disclosing  within  its  vaulted  gateway,  court  and 
cloister  and  velvety  grass-plot,  hall  and  (!]ia[)el  and  library;  each, 
provided  in  its  farther  recesses  witli  a  pleasaunco  of  its  own,  more  or 
less  extensive,  of  lawns  aud  gardens  and  groves,  vocal  with  liirds, 
fj'agrant  with  sweet-scented  shrubs  and  ti<^wers  ;  tranquil  ])aradises, 
scenes  of  tiim  order  and  comelin(\*;s.  k<q»t  up  from  year  to  year  with 
minute,  uni-emitting  care.  The  Oxford  of  I'J'H  w.h.  on  tlie  conti-ary, 
a  hard-featured  waUed  town,  with  few  contrivances  for  luxury  or 
learned  ease,  its  limited  area  chiefly  tilled  \vit'.i  dingy  hostels  or  lodgiug- 
liouses.  in  which,  under  the  melancholy  tutelage  of  friars  of  orders 
and  colours  manifjhl,  were  herded  at  night  the  unkempt  youth  who 
Hocked  to  the  place  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  aud  froni  abroad, 
and  wbo  during  the  day  were  to  bo  seen  liasteniug  to  and  from  the 
lecture-rooms  of  the  various  <h^cforcs:  to  ami  from  the  services  in  the 
several  churches,  thronging  the  nari-ow  streets  and  ]an 's,  jostling 
against  each  other  and  against  the  settled  iidiabitants  of  tiuj  place, 
souuitimes  not  without  mischievous  intent.  jMiugling  with  the  mass 
would  doubtless  be  vagrants  and  charlatans  innumeralde,  native  and 
foreign,  who  seldom  fail  to  find  tlieir  way  to  places  where  inexpe- 
rience and  folly  seimi  likely  to  yield  a  harvest. 

lEere  then  it  was,  amidst  surrou  .dings,  animate  and  inanimate, 
such  as  these,  that  Walter  de  MiMton  connuenced  the  gre;it  experi- 
ment which  linally  developed  into  the  nmdern  .English  College  or 
University  system. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  the  discussion  relating  to  the  foundation  of 
University  College  in  Oxford,  and  Bailiol,  both  of  which  iu  some 
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works  on  Oxford  aro  inade  to  take  precedence  of  Meiton  in  i.oint  of 
auiiquity.  A  legend,  now  (exploded,  assigns  Alfivl  the  (ireat  as  the 
founder  of  University  College.  The  real  author  of  its  existence 
apjiears  to  have;  been  William  of  Durham,  certain  moneys  left  by 
whom  were  a]>propriatiMl  in  I'lSO,  and  more  tli^tiuctly  in  1311,  to 
the  foundation  of  a  Hinisc  plainly  afttn-  the  [>atteni  of  Merton,  so  far 
as  i-elates  to  the  matter  of  residence.  And  IxtUi-.l  seems  to  have 
taken  the  form  of  a  (Jollege  or  House  fur  the  accommodation  of  a 
society  of  scholais  in  \'2^'2.  Previously,  since  12GS.  .sixteen  scholars 
had  been  charitably  sustained  at  Oxford  \>y  John  de  Balliol  (father 
of  John  B:illiol,  the  ill-starred  Xing  of  Scotland):  but  no  house  was 
apiiropriated  to  their  use  tuitil  1282,  when,  pmbably  after  the  pattern 
of  Merton  again,  so  far  as  concerned  residence,  a  building  was  hired 
for  them  in  Horsemonger  lane,  afterwar.Is  called  Camlitch,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary  Magdidene. 

I  noAv  give  very  briefly  tlie  leading  tlistinctive  features  of  the 
new  foundation  of  Walter  de  ^Merton,  as  de.scnJjed  by  those  who 
have  closeiv  examined  tin;  original  constitution  of  the  Colleije. 
These  appear  to  luxxo  ])QQn  (1 )  the  union  of  a  tli.sci|iliue  i"esembling, 
without  being  really,  the  monastic,  with  secular  studies;  (2)  the 
recognition  of  Education,  rather  than  ceremonial  or  ritual  duties,  or 
the  so-called  religious,  /.  r..  monkish,  life,  as  the  jn-ojfcr  function  of 
the  Society  ;  and  (3)  the  libcial  provision  for  the  future  adaptation  of 
the  new  .-system  to  tlie  growing  requirements  of  the  age.  (Although 
I  possess  and  have  read  tlu^  original  statutes  of  Merton,  I  prefer 
giving  their  [)urport  and  drift  as  summarized  in  :m  article  on  the 
Sexcentenary  of  180 1  in  a  London  Times  of  the  diiv.  I  make  fur- 
ther  use  cif  the  same  authority  below.) 

The  inmates  of  tlie  College  were  to  live  by  a  common  nile,  under 
a  common  head  ;  but  they  were  to  take  no  vows  and  were  to  join 
none  of  the  Monastic  orders.  (As  we  have  already  seen,  most  of  the 
students  hitherto  frecpienting  the  University  had  l>een  ".sent  ti]>" 
by  one  or  other  of  the  JMonastic  institutions,  and  so  wei-e  committed 
to  the  ideas  of  one  or  other  of  the  Monastic  ordei"s.)  They  were  to 
study  Theology  ;  but  not  until  tlu'v  had  gone  thi'ough  a  complete 
coui-se  of  instruction  in  Arts;  and  they  were  to  look  forward,  some 
of  them  certainly,  to  l)eing  secular  clergy,  that  i>^.  i»arc.chial  clergy, 
as  dLstinguished  from  Regulars  or  Monks ;  but  many  of  them  also  to 
the  public  service  of  tho  State  and  the  discharge  of  other  imix)rtant 
duties  in  the  great  lay  world. 
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They  were  maintained  by  endowments,  Imt  the  number  of  scholars 
Was  to  increase  as  the  value  of  the  endowments  increas»'d  ;  and  they 
were  empowered  not  only  to  make  new  statutes,  but  even,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  to  change  their  residence  in  case  of  necessity. 

The  eftbrt  of  mind  re<|uired  to  make  sueh  inuovatii  us,  worked  out 
as  they  were  with  remarkable  foresight  in  details,  can  harilly  be 
estimated  at  the  jji-esent  day. 

Kor  dill  the  new  i-eguhitions  of  Walter  de  Mert-iu  fail  to  produce 
the  results  iitended.  The  Monastic  orders  soon  bea;an  to  lose  their 
asceuflaney  in  the  Univei-sity ;  secular  learning  began  to  gain  upon 
the  casuistry  of  the  rival  i-eligious  controversialists;  the  science  of 
Medicine  estaMished  itself  by  the  side  of  Law;  and  other  founders, 
following,  as  we  have  already  in  some  tlegrce  seen,  the  wise  example 
of  ^\'a!ter  de  Merton,  and  l>orrowing  tlie  Lyjulu  Mertonenais,  gradu- 
ally transformed  Oxford  from  a  mere  seminary  for  monks,  which  it 
was  fast  becoming,  into  a  seat  of  national  eihication. 

A  like  change  in  the  character  of  Cambridge  speedily  took  ])lace. 
When  .St.  .John's  Colleg*-  in  that  University  tiist  assumed  the  position 
of  an  educational  institution,  in  12^<(,  from  ha\ ing  been  an  Augus- 
tiniau  IIos{>ital  or  iromvstery,  its  statut(>s  wei-e  formed  after  the 
motlel  of  those  of  Meiton.  Tliose  of  Peterhouse,  likewise  in  tlie  samo 
["uiversity,  were  brought  into  conformity  with  the  same  ])attern  by 
Bishoji  Montague,  of  Ely.  iu  1340, 

The  original  statutes  of  the  College  of  ^lerton  thus,  as  (I'lipmbers. 
iu  iiis  Historv  of  the  Colleges  and  Halls  of  Oxford,  ol>serves,  affords 
an  extraonlinarv  insUince  of  a  matured  system  ;  and  with  ^e^\•  little 
alteration  they  have  l^een  ftmnd  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
progress  of  science,  discipline  and  civil  economy  iu  more  retined  ages. 

And  for  many  a  generation  Merton  held  the  foremost  place  among 
tlu!  colleges.  The  brilliant  catalogue  of  her  reputed  nu'iubers 
Liicludes  some  of  the  most  illustrious  names  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourtetMith  centuries.  It  may  be  doubtful  whether  Duns  8cotus  and 
Wyelitie  .shoidd  be  numbered  among  them,  thoui:h  tliei-e  aie  strong 
reasons  for  believing  that  both  once  resided  at  ]\lei'ton  ;  Init  lloger 
Bacon,  the  Doctor  Mind^ilis.  Bradwardine,  the  Profound  Doctor,  and 
Occam,  the  Invincible  Doctor,  have  always  been  claimed  as  undoubted 
ulumni;  and  in  later  times  Hooper  and  Jewell,  the  reforming  Bishops; 
Bodley,  the  ftnmder  of  the  liVirary  bearing  his  name;  8ir  Henry 
Savile,  founder  of  Leciuivships  in  the  University  on  Geometry  and 
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Astronomy  ;  and  Harvey,  tlie  discoverer  of  tlio  circulation  of  tlier 
blood,  adorned  this  most  ancient  Society.  lu  rc^rard  to  Duns  Scotus, 
I  give  the  testimony  of  Johannes  id)  luearnatione,  from  my  own 
folio  copy  of  that  learned  friars  edition  (Conimhricr.',  Nouis  ]Martii, 
in  die  Beati  Thomre  A(|uinatis,  Anno  Domini,  IGOD,)  of  tlie  O.wid- 
etise  Scriptum  of  Duns  lu  Lilirmn  priiiiuia  Sentrnti'mnii  Jfi(i/!sh-c 
Petri  Lombard  I.  He  says  :  /m  udo'csceas,  sev  frre  purr,  or<  line  Sera- 
pfiici  Potris  \Fr'incisn\,  et  reijuhim  projitrretv.r  O.ronll  lit  jn'oriacia 
Aii'jViae,  in'ibl  stvUo  avtlnnt  HbcraUmfi  fjuftmprunffia  ihsfiiuiffr. 
And  then,  aftrr  relating  his  removal  to  Paris  for  the  study  of  Theo- 
logy, he  adds:  Iii'Ie  <ol  xvos  rcjresst'.s  in  Anijliam  Oxonil  iii  ('uUvfjia 
Merfonensi  ante  aunma  diaru  adaiin  suae  vi/j'sinc'/n  sficrac  Tlico- 
lor/iae  lector  {/istitnitnr.  Jhiqae  quatiior  Sentciitiarvin  Hhru>>  \P.  Lota- 
hari.Vi\  puhlicc  est  interpretatns. 

From  the  Opus  !Magus  of  Roger  Eaeon  ahoAe  mentioned,  I  \\ill 
here  add  a  brief  utterance  in  the  tiiie  INIcrtonian  spirit,  showing  that 
he  discerned  clearly    the   defective    condition  of  education  as  con- 
ducted by  the  majority  of  his  contem})orai-ies,  and  d(\sired  its  reform. 
'•There  never  was  such  an  appearance  of  wisdom,"  he  says,  "'nor 
such  activitv  in  studv  in  so  manv  ficulties.  ami  so  manv  regions  a.s 
during  the  last  fortv  vears,  [he  is  writing   in  the  ti..ie  of  AValter  dc 
Mellon    himself,]    for  even  the  doctors    [the    public    teachers]    are 
divided  in  every  st^ito.  in  every  camp,  and  in  cvovy  burgh,  especially 
through   the    two    studious  ordei"s    [Dominicans   and  Franciscans]  ; 
■when  neither,  perhaps,"  he  continues,  "was  their  ever  so  nmch  ignor- 
ance and  error.     The  students,"  he  says,  "  languish  and  stupify  them- 
selves over  things  badly  translated  ;  they  lose  theii-  time  and  study  : 
appearances  only  hold   th"m  :  and  tlK'V  do  not  care  what  the}''  know, 
so  much  as  to  maintain  an  appearance  of  knowledge  before  the  insen- 
sate uuiltitude."     And  again  in  the  same   work,  the  Opus  jNIagus, 
in  resnect  of  Aiistotle,  he  ventures  to  exnress  such  heresv  as  this  : 
"  If  I  had  power  over  the  books  of  Aristotle,  1  would  have  them  all 
burnt,  bec;ui.se  it  is  only  a  loss  of  time  to  studv  them,  a  cause  of  en-or 
and  multiplication  of  ignorance  beyond  what  I  am  able  to  explain." 
He  refei-s  of  course  to  the  wn^tched  translations  and  abstracts  Avhich 
were  then  alone  generally  aecessible  ;  but  it  is  cuiious  to  observe  that 
his  view  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  wa;:  strongly  confirmed  threo 
centuries  later  by  his  still  greater  namesake,  Lord  Bacon,  who  said, 
after  many  yeai"s'  devotion  to  Aristotelianism,  that  it  Avas  "  a  philo- 
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tiopliy  only  strong  for  disputations  and  contentious,  hut  ban'en  of  the 
production  of  works  for  tlui  hene'^it  of  the  life  of  man.'  (Quoted  in 
Hill's  l"]nglish  Monastieism,  p.  409.) 

I  hasten  iu»\v  to  slenv  a  certain  sul)tle  connexion  existing  between 
VValtei-  de  jNIcrton's  College  and  Canada  ;  a  connexiun  which,  wlien  I 
liad  detected  it,  h('li)ed  to  invest  jMerton  College,  in  my  view  at  least, 
with  such  a  peculiar  interest. 

It  happens  that  three  distinguished  governors  in  Canada  havelieen 
INIerton  lUi'U  ;  and  each  of  them  has  been  conspicuously  concerned 
either  in  tiie  founding  or  else  in  the  actual  promotion  of  a  system  of 
Uiuversity  Education  for  the  sons  of  the  ( 'anadian  peo}»le.  And  it  will 
be  seen,  I  think,  in  the  ease  of  each  of  these  Canadian  rulrs.  that 
he,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  transplanted  to  this  side  of  the 
ocean,  and  handi'd  on.  so  fir  as  surrounding  circumstances  allowed, 
the  Merton  traditions  —  the  Merton  S2)irit  —  in  relation  to  sound 
learning  iind  wholesome  knowledge. 

(General  Sinieoe  was  a  member  of  ]Merton  College.  Lord  Elgin  was 
51  Fellow  of  Merton.  ^ir  Edmund  Head  was  a  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Merton. 

I  propose  to  give  a  sentence  or  two  from  the  eon*espondenee  or 
public  declarations  of  each  of  these  iu)W  histoiic  pei-sonages,  on  the 
subject  of  higher  Education  in  Canada;  that  you  may  observe  for 
yourselves  how  the  animus  of  Walter  de  Merton  of  the  year  12t34 
still  lived  and  breathed  in  each  of  them. 

I. — I  ])egin  with  portions  of  the  correspoiulence  of  Governor  Simcoe, 
preserved  in  the  Parliamentary  Library  at  (Ottawa  and  elsewhere, 
(jroveruor  Simcoe  was  ajipointed  to  the  newly-constituted  Province 
of  Upper  Canada  in  17'J1.  He  laul  ]treviously  seen  mucli  active 
service  on  this  continent  during  the  American  Revolutionary  war. 
and  had  bi^come  well  acquainted  with  the  character  and  spirit  of 
colonial  communities.  SuccessiAcly  an  oHiccr  in  tlie  'l.jth  and  40th 
regiments,  he  afterwards  ha<l  '."onnnand  of  a  ))rovincial  light  cavaliy 
cor[)s,  known  as  the  Queen's  Rangers,  which  became  famous  for  its 
efficiency,  in  rdl  accounts  of  the  struggle  for  independence  the  name 
of  the  gallant  leader  of  the  Rangei's  repeatedly  occurs.  In  IT'.'O  he 
was  chosen  to  represent  the  borough  of  St.  Mawes,  near  Falmouth, 
in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  in  the  House  of  Conunons.  in  v.hich 
capacity  he  took  part  in  the  debates  on  the  Quebec  bill  in  1791. 
Even  before  his  departure  from  England  to  tuitlertake  the  ovei*sight 
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of  tlif  virifiii  in-oviutv,  Uovci-nnvSuucoeiiniinrted  to  Sir.To,so|i1i  BankR, 
Pmsulent  of  tli<>  Royal  Society,  liis  lioi>('  that  ho  shoiiid  be  able  io 
establish  therein,  aiiiuiii--  other  means  of  civilization,  a  University. 
"  A  collejjfc  of  a  higher  i-lass."  he  says  to  Sir  .)ost'i>h.  "  Avouhl  be 
euiiueutiy  nseftil,  and  \\t)nhl  ,<i,ive  a  tone  of  ]irinci|)h's  and  of  man- 
ners, and  wonld  l>e  of  eminent  snpjtort  to  CJov<'rnment." 

Tlie  ^v\ln\^\  h-tter  to  Sii-  Joseph  Banlcs  will  repay  |K'rnHal.  "We 
accord iiiuly  ,i;•i^•c^  it.  The  sangnine  writer,  it  will  bo  seen,  held  the 
oiunion  that  British  institutions  miu'ht,  by  their  evident  superiority, 
when  honestly  and  lionourably  worketl,  have  their  etfect  even  on  the 
United  States;  mi^ht  ultimately  even  win  the  recently  revolted 
colonit>s  back  to  the  ruli;  t)f  the  old  mother  country.  Kvciy  year, 
however,  that  slipj^ed  away  without  beuinning  the  expei-iment,  made 
the  chance  of  such  a  consummation  h^ss.  The  letter  is  dated  January 
8th,  1791.     It  begins: 

'•Sir, — ^1  was  u\uch  disappointed  that  the  variety  of  business  in 
which  my  good  friend  Sir  troorgf^  Yonge  was  engaged,  and  my  own 
avocations.  [>i-evented  me  from  having  the  honour  of  )>eing  inti-oduced 
to  you,  as  soon  as  it  was  generally  made  known  that  I  was  to  be 
appointed  to  the  government  in  Upper  Canada.  Ihit,  sir,  as  it  is 
possible  that  I  may  be  hurried  oil",  witliout  haAing  much  time  to 
spart\  ill  (Mideavouring  to  procure  in  person,  such  advantages  for  the 
comii'.inity  1  am  to  supiuintend,  as  must  necessarily  result  from  the 
great  encouragement  this  nation  under  His  Majesty's  auspices  alfords 
to  th(jse  arts  and  sciences  which  at  once  sup[)ort  and  emljellish  our 
country,  I  am  emboldened  by  letter  to  solicit  that  assistance  from 
you,  and  on  those  subjects,  which  I  venture  to  [)oint  out,  preparatory 
to  my  return  to  London,  when  I  sliall  hope  to  have  the  honour  of 
frefiuent  communication  witli  \'ou.  and  tt)  a\ail  mvself  of  vour  ideas 
and  ])atr<.)nage. 

"The  liberalitv  of  vour  character,  the  high  station  vou  till,  and  the 
public  principles  which  I  apprehend  that  you  entertain,  leave  upon 
my  nund  no  hesitation  of  couaniuiic;iting  to  you,  contidentially,  my 
views,  and  the  object  which  irresistibly  impels  me  to  undertake  this 
species  of  luiuishment,  in  hopes  that  you  will  see  its  niagnitude,  and, 
in  '.onsetpience,  aflbrd  your  utmost  support  to  the  undei-taking. 

*'  I  am  one  of  those  who  know  all  the  consequence  of  our  lato 
American  dominions,  and  do  not  attempt  to  hide  from  myself  the 
impending  calamity,  in  case  of  future  war,  because  neitlu.'r  iii  council 
nor  in  the  field  did  I  contribute  to  their  dismend)erment. 
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''I  would  (Yw  l>y  laorc  tlmn  Tndiun  tortiii-t-  torostoromy  King  iind 
Ids  f.iDiily  to  their  ri<(litt'ul  inheritnu't'.  ami  to  <,nv('  luy  cniintiv  that 
fail"  ami  natural  acct'ssiuu  of  jiowcr  whioli  an  iiniou  with  their 
brethnai  could  not  fail  to  In-stow  and  render  pernianent. 

''Tliou'di  a  soldier,  it  is  not  hv  arms  that  I  hone  for  this  result:  it 
is  voloiitcs  in  j>iij}nl(j.-i  only  that  such  a  renewal  of  enniiic  can  be 
desirable  to  His  Majesty  ;  and  1  think,  even  now  (thoui;h  1  hold  that 
the  last  supine  tive  years,  and  ev^n-y  hour  that  the  (lovernnuint  is 
defei'red,  detracts  from  our  fair  hopes) — even  now,  this  event  may 
take  place. 

"  1  mean  to  prepare  for  whatcNer  convulsions  may  ha[)pen  in  the 
United  States  ;  and  the  method  I  propose  is  by  estaldisliing  a  fi-ee, 
honourable,  British  Government,  and  a  pui-e  administration  of  its 
laws,  M-hieh  shall  hold  out  to  the  solitary  emigrant,  an<l  to  the  several 
States,  advantages  tliat  their  present  form  of  government  doth  not 
and  cannot  pr-rmit  them  to  enjoy. 

'"There  are  inherent  defects  in  the  Congressional  form  of  government. 
The  absolute  prohibition  of  any  order  of  nobility  is  a  glaring  one. 
The  true  New-England  Americans  have  as  strong  an  aristocratical 
spirit  as  is  to  be  found  in  Lireat  Britain;  nor  are  they  anti-monar- 
chical. I  hope  to  have  a  hereditary  Council,  with  some  mark  of 
nobility." 

H;,'  tiien  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  locality  which  he  expected  to 
make  the  heart  and  centre  of  his  new  community,  and  of  the  name 
which  its  chief  town  was  to  bear. 

"  For  tJie  purpose  of  Commerce,  Union,  and  Powe}-,"  he  says, 
"I  propose  that  the  site  of  the  Colony  should  be  in  that  great 
Peninsula  between  the  Lakes  Huron,  Erie  and  Ontario,  a  spot 
destined  bv  nature  sooner  or  later  to  ijovern  that  interior  world. 

"  I  mean  to  establish  a  Capital  in  the  very  heart  of  that  Country, 
upon  the  River  la  Tranche,  Avhich  is  navigable  for  batteaux  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  near  to  where  the  Grand  River,  which 
falls  into  Erie,  and  others  that  communicate  with  Huron  and  Ontario, 
almost  interlock.  The  Capital  I  mean  to  call  Georgina.  I  aim  to 
settle  in  its  vicinity  Loyalists  who  are  now  in  Connecticut,  provided 
that  Government  approve  of  the  system.  I  am  to  have  a  Bishoj),  ai> 
English  Chief  Justice,  <kc" 

He  then  observes  that  he  is  aware  his  views  will  be  deemed 
chimericid  by  st)me  in  England.  He  is  nevertheless  confident  of 
sym]>athy  among  many  iu  the  New  England  States. 
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''This,  Sir,"  lio  sny.s.  ''is  tlxo  outline  of  my  j)liin.  and  I  (rust  it 
will  force  its  way,  notwithstanding  what  circiuasci-ibyd  men  and  self- 
interestod  monopolists  may  allege  against  it.  It  must  stand  on  its 
own  ground  :  for  my  extensive  views  are  not  what  this  Country  is 
as  yet  j)re[)ared  for,  though  the  New  England  Pro\'inces  are  ]>y  no 
means  averse  to  them  :  and  they  are  the  strength  of  America." 

And  then  he  speaks  of  the  alluring  contrast,  literary  and  i»olitical, 
which,  if  hi.'  can  only  ol)tain  ju-oper  eoo])eration  and  help,  his  domain 
will  present,  mIicu  compared  with  the  United  States. 

"  Now,  Sir,"  he  contiraies  to  Sir  Jo.seph  Banks,  "  not  to  trespass 
on  your  time,  you  will  s?e  how  highly  imjiortant  it  will  be,  that  this 
Colony  (which  1  mean  to  shew  forth,  with  all  the  advantages  of 
British  protectorate,  as  a  bettor  Covernment  than  the  United  States 
can  possibly  obtain),  .should,  in  its  very  foundations,  provide  for  every 
assistance  that  can  possibly  be  secured  for  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  and 
for  every  emliellishmiMit  that  hereafter  may  decorate  and  attract 
notice,  and  may  point  it  out  to  the  neighbouring  States  as  a  superior, 
moi'c  happy  and  more  j)olished  form  of  government.  I  woidd  not, 
in  its  infancy,  have  a  hut,  nor  in  its  maturity,  a  palace,  built  without 
this  design. 

"  My  friend,  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,"  he  next  proceeds  to 
say,  ''has  suggested  that  Governmeiit  ought  to  allow  me  a  sum  of 
money  to  be  laid  out  for  a  Public  Library,  to  be  com})osed  of  such 
})Ooks  as  might  be  useful  to  the  Colony.  He  instanced  the  Encyclo- 
piedia,  extracts  from  which  might  occasionally  be  published  in  the 
newspapers.  It  is  i)ossible  private  donations  might  l)e  obtained,  and 
that  it  Avould  become  an  object  of  Royal  muniticence. 

"  If  any  Botanical  arrangement  could  take  })lace  [this  project  he 
knew  it  Avould  be  in  Sir  Joseph's  power  to  promote,]  I  conceive  it 
might  be  highly  useful,  anil  might  lead  to  the  introduction  of  some 
commodities  in  that  country  which  Great  Britain  now  })rocures  from 
other  nations.  Hemp  and  Flax  should  be  encouraged  by  Bomulus." 
Then  comes  the  passage  in  which  he  moots  the  idea  of  a  University, 
or  College  of  high  class,  for  the  community  which  he  is  about  to 
found,  and  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 

"In  the  literary  way,"  ho  says,  ''I  should  bo  glad  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  some  Society  that,  I  trust,  might  hereafter  conduce  to 
the  extension  of  Science.  Schools  have  been  shamefully  neglected. 
A  College  of  a  higher  class  would  be  eminently  useful,  and  would 
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j^ive  a  tone  of  lu'iiu'ijOcs  .uid  of  inumiors  llmt  wouM  1if>  of  infinite 
support  to  CroverunuMit." 

Tln'ii,  after  (lc,sci'il)iuj,'  the  snr;^'oon  wlio  is  to  accomiiiiny  liim.  juid 
Avho  ho.  cvidciilly  thinks  "vvill  l»e  of  use  to  liiin  in  condncting  investi- 
j^'iitions  in  science,  lie  ooiichides  by  in-omisini;-  u.  call  on  Sir  Jo.M'pli 
wlitMi  he  ponies  up  to  town. 

*' Hir  (ii'ori^o  Yon^'c,"  he  says,  "has  piumised  my  tdtl  sur,:.^eon,  a 
youHix  man  attached  to  his  Profession,  and  of  lliat  docile,  patient, 
and  industrions  turn,  not  without  inonisitiveness,  that  will  williii'dv 
direct  itself  to  any  pursuit  which  may  he  iccoiunieuded  as  an  oljject 
of  incpiiry. 

"  I  am  .«uro,  Sir,  of  your  full  pardon  for  what  1  now  ulTcr  to  you, 
from  th(;  design  M'ith  which  it  is  written;  and  [  am  anxious  to  j»rotit 
from  your  enlarged  ideas.  I  shall  therefore  beg  leave  to  wait  upon 
you  when  J  return  to  London. 

"  T  am,  Sir,  with  the  ntnio.st  respect, 

"  Your  inost  obedient  and  faithful — 
*•  Silt  J.  Banks,  Bart..  "J.  G.   Simcoe. 

''  Presidiuit  of  the  lloyal  Society. 

"  Jiinuaiy  «.  17'Jl." 

From  this  letter  it  will  ap]»ear  that  the  organizer  of  Upper  Canada 
fontlly  hoped,  through  British  institutions  honourably  worked  in  his 
new  province,  to  Anglicise  the  United  States.  He  would  have  been 
amazed  had  he  been  told  the  da  v  would  come  when  the  United  States 
would  Americanize  the  British  islands.  However,  the  policy  of 
Governor  Sinicoc^  still  in  some  degree  governs  English  statesmen. 
Wo  see  his  theoi-y  apparently  pushed  in  otir  own  day.  For  one 
thing,  the  distribution  of  titles  of  late  years  has  increase<l.  There  are 
many  persons  in  the  parent  state  and  elsewhere  who  expect  that 
«uch  distinctions,  combined  Avith  the  real  freedom  and  more  positive 
civilization  and  refinement  resulting  from  Eriti.sh  institutions  within 
the  Canadian  Dominion  will,  if  they  do  not  in  any  way  affect  society 
in  the  Cinited  States,  at  least  render  the  people  of  the  Dominion  itself 
so  satisfied  with  their  condition  by  comparison,  that  no  desire  will 
exist  anioni;  them  for  amak'amation  with  their  southern  nei<di]jours. 

I  next  give  portions  of  letters  addressed  by  Governor  Simcoe  to 
Bishop  Mountain,  of  Quebec.  It  will  be  seen  from  them  that  he 
had  a  very  luminous  forecast  of  the  future  of  Canada,  anil  that  his 
plans  in  respect  to  it  were  those  of  a  statesman.  He  several  times 
refers  to  his  project  of  a  University  for  Upper  Canada. 
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Tn  11  lott«M' to  tli(>  nis}u)i>.  datcil  Kiiijirston.  rii|MT  ('':m;i»l;i,  April 
SO,  ITO.'i,  ho  (»l)s(Mvt's  : 

"  Pt'rli!i|M  the  coustitutioa  j^ivoii  to  rjipci' ( ';ui;itlii,  liuwcNcr  late, 
forms  the  siiijjcuhir  i'Xooi)ti()U  to  that  want  of  prcvnitivc  \viM»h)iii 
wliich  has  clmracterizcd  tho  prosiiit  tiiii«>s.  Tlic  pt'dplc  of  this  I'ro- 
vince  onjoy  the  forms,  as  wfll  as  the  privil»'jfe.s,  of  thu  Uritish  coiisti- 
tiition.  Thrv  havf  the  moans  of  f^'ovcM-iiiiijij  themselves  ;  ami,  having' 
nothiiii^  to  ask,  must  ever  )<'iiiaiii  a  part  of  the  IJritish  empire; 
proviileil  tiiey  shall  hecome  siitlieieutly  caj-ahK'  ami  euliuhteiied  to 
iimlerstand  their  relative  sitiiatiou  :miiI  to  iuaua;,'(i  their  own  [xtwer 
t<i  the  pnlilie  inrerest. 

'•  Liberal  ediieatioii  seems  to  me,  therefore,  to  ]n:  indispeiisaldy 
necessarv  :  and  the  eomiijetioii  of  it  \>y  the  estaMishment  of  a 
University  in  tho  eajiital  of  the  countrv,  the  icsidenee  of  the 
Crovenior  and  the  Conneil,  tlu*  liishop,  the  heads  of  the  law,  and  of  the 
general  (piality  of  the  inhabitants  eonsequent  to  the  seat  of  /jfovern- 
ment — in  my  ai»[)rehension,  wonld  he  most  usefid  to  incnleate  jnst 
principles,  habits  and  nii'nnei-s.  into  the  rising  generation  :  to  coalesce 
the  different  cnstoms  of  the  ^■arions  desci'ijttions  of  settlers,  emigrants 
from  the  old  ])rovinces  [tlie  I'nited  States]  or  Eiii'0})e,  into  one  form. 
In  short,  from  distinct  j)arts  and  ancient  prejudices  to  nev/  form,  as 
it  were,  and  (^stablish  one  nation  ;  and  thereby  to  strengthen  the 
union  with  (Jreat  Britain,  and  to  j)rescrve  a  lasting  ol)edienee  to  His 
Majesty's  authority.  The  income  contem]>lated  for  such  an  estab- 
lishment is  certainly,  of  itself,  too  contemptible  to  be  withhcdd  from 
the  jnosecuting  of  so  great  an  object,  on  any  views  of  expense." 

In  accordance  with  the  us:ige  then  almost  nnivei-sal,  he  takes  for 
granted  that  the  profess(jrs  will  be  clergymen  ;  and  he  desir(;s  that 
they  shall  be  in  the  first  instance  Knglishmen  ;  but  he  makes  some 
shrewd  distinctions  :  he  docs  not  desii-e  the  presence  of  over-refined, 
over- cultivated  clergymen.  He  was  acquainted  with  tho  character  of 
the  New-England  people.  The  inhabitants  of  the  young  province  of 
Upper  Canada  would  be,  he  knew,  of  a  sinular  temper,  and  wo\dd 
require  to  be  ministered  to,  educationally  t\nd  otherwise,  by  ce)mpetent 
and  earnest  men  indeed,  but  men  also  somewhat  homely  and  lunnble- 
hearted.  He  had  likewise  doulitless  often  witnessed  the  bad  effect  of 
incompatibility  of  manners  ]>etween  pastors  and  flocks  in  the  mother 
country. 

"I  naturally  should  wish,"  he  says,  "that  the  clergy  necessary  for 
offices  in  tJie  University,  in  the  first  instance,  should  be  Englishmen, 
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\f  |)Os.sil)li',  (eoiifoniiin^i^  ilu'roin  to  ^Ir,  S»H'ivt:ii-y  Diindas's  opiniuii, 
iiiul  iiult't'd,  in  tliin  r<'S|)cct,  to  my  own).  IJut  us  in  an  ol»j(»et  ot'  sui-h 
maufnitiiilc  no  ('xplaiiatiou  can  bo  too  miniito  wliieii  t'airlyand  distinctly 
«'hicidat('s  tlicsr  jioinls,  wliicli  on;4lit  not  to  lie  nustindiTistood,  I  only 
rcftn-  to  your  loi-dsliip's  ,sli:,dit  oxiu'i'i»'uco  of  the  ljal>its  and  iiiiinniTs 
of  tlio  Anu'rican  .settlers,  U>  say  l;ow  very  diH'erent  tliey  are  tV<an 
tiiosi!  of  (treat  I'ritain  ;  and  liow  nniikely  it  is  for  cler<.'ynien,  educated 
in  Kn;j[land,  willi  l')ni;lisli  families  and  ]»ro[»ensities,  lialdtuated  in 
I'very  situation  to  a  liiyher  de;,'ree<)f  retinement  ami  comfort  than  can 
l)e  found  in  anew  country,  or  jiossihjy  anywhere  without  the  precinctH 
of  (treat  Ih'itain— how  nniikely  it  is  that  sut  h  persons  shotild  ohtain 
that  intlucnco  with  their  parishioners  which  may  efl'ectually  promote 
tlie  object  of  their  mission." 

And  he  looks  at  the  matter,  likewit-:.-,  from  tho  politician's  ])oint 
of  view,  regarding  the  Church  anil  its  minister*  as  instruments  of 
government. 

"  In  the  infancy  of  such  a  government  as  that  of  Upper  Canaihi," 
I cO  observes,  '"and  in  the  general  indisposition  of  these  times  to  all 
restraint,  it  seems  to  be  of  j)eculiar  importance  to  j)r(nent  the  public 
interest,  Ijoth  in  Church  and  State,  from  sutfering  through  any  ill-will 
or  disregard  which  the  King's  subjt>cts  may  bear  to  tho.se  per.sons  wlio 
jire  in  any  manner  concern<!d  in  its  admuiistration. 

"On  the  other  hand,"  he  continues  in  the  same  strain,  *•  I  am 
persuaded  if,  at  tho  outset,  a  few  pious,  learned  men,  of  Just  ze;d  and 
primitive  maiiners,  shall  l>e  sent  to  this  country,  with  sullicient 
iiiduceinent  to  make  thein  sujiport  this  honourable  l.)anishment  with 
cheerfidness — and  that  in  the  tirst  instance  your  lordship  shall  not 
too  strenuously  insist  ii[»ou  learning  as  a  qualitication  for  ordination, 
Avhere  there  are  evident  marks  of  religious  disjjosition  and  [)roofs  of 
morality — T  am  confident  the  rising  generation  will  be  brought  up 
competently  learned  and  propei'ly  endued  with  religion  and  loyalty ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  they  may  at  least  be  equal  to  those  of  Con- 
necticut in  this  continent,  whose  clergy  are,  in  general,  infi'iior  to 
none  in  those  [)oints  of  learning  and  of  acrjulsitiou  in  the  dead 
languages,  Avhich  may  be  generally  considereel  as  the  necessary 
materials  and  instruments  of  their  saci'ed  profession. 

"  In  short,  my  Lord,"  he  then  adds,  '•  if  the  maintenance  of  religion 
and  morality  be  merely  considered  in  a  commercial  light,  as  so  much 
nxerchandise,  the  bounty  which  I  have  proposed,  and  most  earnestly 
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implore  may  be  for  a  w]iile  extended  to  it,  will  angmont  that  i»rodiice 
on  wliicli  the  union  of  this  country  with  Gi-eat  Britain  and  the  pre- 
servation of  Her  Majesty's  sovereignty  may  ultimately  depend.  T 
am  almost  ashamed  of  using  this  metaphorical  language,  but  it  is  that 
of  tli(^  age." 

Kii  then  gives  his  exi)erience  as  derived  from  a  late  excursion 
thr(jug]i  the  settlements ;  and  he  expresses  the  fear,  if  institutions  of 
ediiciition  and  rt^ligion  continue  to  bo  withheld,  the  inhabitants  will 
at  no  distant  dav  be  desirous  of  miLjratini'-  back  aijain  to  the  United 
States. 

"Tlu'i'e  has  nothirig,'"  he  says,  ''in  uiy  late  progress,  given  me 
etpial  uneasiness  with  the  general  apjdicationof  all  ranks  of  the  most 
loyal  inhabitants  cf  the  Pi-oviucc.  that  I  woidd  ol)tain  for  them 
churches  auil  ministers.  They  say  that  the  rising  generation  is 
raj)id!y  I'ctuniing  to  barbarism.  They  stiite  tliat  c.ih  Sivobath,  so 
wisely  set  apart  for  devotion,  is  literally  unknown  to  their  cliildren, 
who  arc  busily  cinjUoyed  in  searching  for  amusements  in  Avhich  they 
may  consume  that  day.  And  it  is  (^f  serious  consideration,  that  on 
the  approach  of  the  settlements  of  the  United  States  to  our  frontiers, 
particula'ly  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  these  people,  who  by  experience 
have  found  that  schools  and  churches  are  essential  to  their  rapid 
establishment,  may  ]irol)al>ly  allure  many  of  our  most  respectable 
settlers  to  emigrate  to  them,  while  in  this  resi)ect  we  suffer  a 
disgraceful  d  eticiency . ' ' 

He  next  alludes  to  some  views  of  his  in  regard  to  the  possible 
future  restoration  of  unity  between  two  religious  parties  subsisting 
in  the  comunuiity  both  of  the  United  States  ;ind  Uj)per  ( 'anada, 
and  the  happy  jjolitical  results  that  might  accrue  from  such  r<^stora- 
tion.  His  views  on  this  head  he  stronyly  adheres  to,  althou'di  ho  is 
aware  tliey  are  in  danger  of  being  ndsap^n'eheiuled. 

"  A.  principal  foundation,"  he  snys,  "  of  the  wise  and  necessary 
friendship  of  Great  Britain  with  these  her  legitimate  descendants,  I 
have  heretofore  i)ointed  out,  as  to  be  deduced  from  the  most  intimate 
union  and  reconcilement  between  the  English  Episco])al  Church  and 
that  of  the  Independent  form  of  worship  used  in  the  New  England 
Provinces — an  emanation  from  the  English  Church,  as  all  tlieii 
authors  avow,  and  princii)ally  originating  from  the  harsh  measures 
of  the  secular  power  which  the  English  Church  once  exercised,  but 
which  id  now  no  more.     Though  my  ideas  on  this  subject,  my  Lord; 
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were  pvobiiI)]y  inisuudorstood,  and  tlie  lukewarm  spirit  of  tlio  times 
{had  I  been  even  called  on  for  tlicir  explanation)  would,  doubtless, 
have  slighted  my  reasons  as  merely  struck  out  in  the  heat  of  iiii;i<,d- 
nation,  and  not,  as  they  are,  the  sober  dedtictipns  of  mnvh  thou^'ht 
and  of  personal  observation,  yet  nothing  has  happened  sinci^  1  left 
England  in  the  least  to  invalidate,  to  my  own  conception,  the  policy 
of  the  measures  I  then  pi-oposed  ;  and  as  far  as  may  be  now  in  the 
power  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers,  I  most  earnestly  hope  that  wliat 
remains  will  be  elfected — that  is,  hy  giving  the  me-nis  of  projier 
education  in  this  province,  botli  in  its  rudiments  and  in  its  comple- 
tion, that  from  ourselves  we  may  raise  up  a  hn'al  and.  in  due  progress, 
a  learned  clergy,  and  v.'hich  will  speedily  tend  to  unite  not  only  the 
Puritans  Avithiu  tln^  Pi-oviuce,  but  the  clergy  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
however  dispersed,  to  consider  with  aif(^ction  the  Parent  State,  to  form, 
corroborate  and  unite,  within  the  United  States,  that  jjon-erful  b(xly 
of  people  who  naturally  must  pi-efcr  the  alliance  of  Great  Jbitaiu  to 
that  of  France,  who  are  mostly  members  of  the  E])iscopal  Church,  and 
on  all  sides  to  bring  withiji  its  pale  in  X''^])per  Canada,  a  very  great 
body  of  denominationalists  who,  in  my  judgment,  as  it  were,  otfer 
themselves  to  its  protection  and  re-union."  (He  appears  to  liave 
supj)'3Sod  that  by  certain  relaxations  on  the  part  of  the  Episcopal 
authorities  on  botli  sides  of  the  line,  the  breach  Vjetween  the  descen- 
dants of  the  so-called  "pilgrim  fathers"  ami  the  mother-church  miglit 
be  heahid,  and  a  universal  good  will  towards  England  throughoutthe 
North  American  continent  be  estal)lished.) 

"These  objects,"  he  again  repeats,  "  would  ])e  materially  piMiuoted 
by  a  Univer.'-'ity  in  Upper  Canada,  which  might,  in  due  progress, 
acquire  sueb  a  t'haracter  as  to  become  the  place  of  education  to  many 
persons  heyond  the  extent  of  tlie  King's  Dominions." 

As  suggestive  of  a  precedent  for  Goverimyent  aid  to  his  University 
projected  for  Upper  Canada,  lie  refers  to  the  grant  promised  (but 
never  made)  to  Bishop  Berkeley  for  a  College  in  Bermuda,  in  17il5. 
He  also  hints  that  the  Society  for  the  Pro]>agiiti(m  of  the  (}os])(>l 
would  lo  well  also  to  patronize  the  undertaking,  as  likely  to  aid 
powerfully  in  carrying  out  the  benevolent  designs  of  the  Society  in 
regard  to  the  aborigines  of  North  America. 

"  If  I  recollect,  my  Lord,"  he  says  to  Bishop  Mountain,  "  Parlia- 
ment voted  £20,000  for  the  erection  of  the  University  proposed  by 
Bishop  Berkeley,  in  the  Bermudas.     The  object,  not  to  speak  dis- 
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respectfully  of  so  truly  res})ectiiblo  .1  prelate,,  was  certainly  of 
trivial  ini])ortauce  to  what  I  now  proi)oso."  And  he  adds  : 
"  The  labours  of  the  Society  for  the  Propaijatiou  of  the  Gospel  are 
visionary,  as  api)licaltle  to  the  conversion  of  th<;  American  Indians  in 
their  pi-esent  state;  ])ut  would  l)e  uf  must  essential  beneiit  by  pro- 
motin<>-  a  University,  which,  if  placed  in  the  part  I  nu'ditate,  would, 
in  its  turn,  have  great  intlu(>nce  in  civilizing  the  Indians,  and,  what 
is  of  more  importance,  those  who  corrupt  tlu'm." 

He  ilieu  puts  it  generally  to  the  Cliurch  of  the  mother  country, 
that  its  nuMul)ers  ought  to  assist  in  establishing  a  University  in  the 
Colony,  inasmurli  as  such  an  institution  would  l^e  a  bulwark  therein 
against  the  encroachments  of  dangerous  i)rinciples  which  everywhere 
were  emlangering  society.  The  term  "  minute"  which  he  uses,  was 
])i-obably  caught  from  the  title  of  P)isho[)  ]5erkeley's  book,  the 
"Minute  Phil(jsoj)her,"  directed  against  the  free-thinkers  of  his  day. 

"The  Episcopal  Church  in  Great  Britain,"  he  says,  "  from  pious 
motives  as  well  as  policy,  are  materially  interested  that  the  Church 
should  increase  in  this  Province.  I  will  venture  to  prophesy  its 
pi'eservation  depends  npon  a  Univereity  l>eing  erected  therein,  as  one 
of  the  great  supports  of  true  learning  against  the  minute,  the  pl<;beian, 
the  mechanical  philosophy  Avhich,  in  the  present  day,  from  the  suc- 
cessful or  ])roblematical  experiments  of  ill  professors  in  rational 
incpiiries,  has  assumed  to  itself  the  claim  of  dictating  in  religion  and 
morality,  and,  in  conseqtience,  now  threatens  mankind  with  ruin  and 
desolation." 

The  old  Universities  of  England,  he  suggests  to  the  Bishop,  ought 
also  to  he  applied  to  for  help. 

''  The  Universities  of  England,  I  midce  no  doubt,"  he  says,  "  Avould 
contribute  to  the  jdauting  of  a  scion  from  their  res})ectable  stock  in 
this  distant  colony.  In  short,  my  Lfird,  I  have  not  the  smallest  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  I  believe,  if  a  Prc)testant  episcopal  University 
should  be  proposed  to  Ik^  erected  even  in  tla;  United  States,  the 
British  nation  would  most  liberally  subscribe  to  the  undertaking." 

Again,  ht>  refers  to  liis  project  in  a  letter  to  Bisho})  Mountain, 
under  date  of  "  Navy  Hall,  October  IG,  ITDo,"  tluis  : — *' IMy  views 
in  respect  to  a  Univei.nty  are  totally  unchanged  ;  they  are  on  a  solid 
basis,  and  may  or  may  not  be  complied  with,  as  my  superiors  shall 
think  proper ;  hut  shall  certainly  appear  as  my  system  to  the  judg- 
ment of  posterity." 
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And  once  more,  to  tlie  same  correspondent,  m  rlting  from  ^*  York  " 
on  the  28tli  of  February,  171»G  (the  year  of  his  recall),  he  says  : 

"I  have  scarcely  the  smallest  hope  of  this  Government  being 
•supported  in  the  manner  which  I  cannot  hut  think  })roper  for  the 
national  interests,  and  commensurate  with  its  esta])lished  constitu- 
tion. In  particular,  I  have  no  idea  that  a  University  will  be  estab- 
lished, though  1  am  daily  confirmed  in  its  necessity.  T  lament  these 
events,  from  the  duty  I  owe  to  my  King  and  country,  and  have  only 
to  guard,  that  no  opinion  of  mine  be  interpretc^d  to  promise  beneficial 
effects,  when  the  adequate  causes  from  which  they  must  originate  are 
suffered  to  perish  or  are  v/ithheld." 

It  will  be  seen,  1  think,  from  the  tone  of  the  extracts  given,  that 
Oovernor  Simcoe,  the  founder  aud  organizer  of  Upj)er  Cauiula,  either 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  was  a  genuine  son  of  Walter  de  Merton  : 
(1)  in  his  desire  to  secure  in  perpetuity  an  enlightened  training  iu 
matters  of  religion,  in  manners,  in  science  and  practical  knowledge, 
for  the  community  which  he  had  initiated  ;  aud  (1')  in  his  anxiety  to 
make  the  institution  of  education  which  was  mainly  to  help  forward 
the  great  work,  in  the  generations  that  should  follow  after  him,  com- 
prcliensive  and  national,  aiming,  with  this  object  in  view,  to  bring  to 
an  end,  so  fai-  as  in  him  lay,  among  the  people  over  whom  he  presided, 
religious  feuds,  and  irritating,  clashing  interests. 

II. — I  turn  now  to  Lord  Elgin,  Governor-General  of  Canada  from 
181:7  to  1855  ;  who,  before  succeeding  to  the  title  by  the  nnlooked-for 
death  of  an  elder  brother,  Avas  a  Fellow  of  Merton  College  in  the 
University  of  Oxford. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  lay  my  hand  on  any  reporter!  speeches  of 
his,  having  direct  reference  to  the  University  of  Tonuito.  I  have 
been  obliged  on  this  occasion  to  content  myself  with  j)ortions  of 
other  pi'oductious  of  his,  shewing  his  views  in  regard  to  high  educa- 
tion.. It  will  be  seen  from  these  that  in  a  Canadian  Governor  a«nun 
Walter  do  Merton  had  a  genuine  representative. 

Even  while  yet  a  student,  but  one  Acry  near  his  degree,  we  have 
hiui  offering  iu  a  private  letter  to  las  father  a  criticism  of  great 
weight  on  the  working  of  the  English  University  system  as  he  found 
it  at  Oxford  in  1832.  His  conviction,  like  that  of  Koger  Bacon  of 
Merton  before  him,  was  that  education  should  be  no  thiuir  of  seemino- 
but  as  real  as  possible.  His  remarks  may  with  advantage  be  l)orne 
in  mintl 
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'•  Tu  rav  own  mind  I  confess,"  he  says  to  his  fatlior,  '*  I  am  much  of 
opinion  that  college  is  i)ut  otf  in  general  till  too  late  ;  and  tlie  gaining 
of  lioiwvrs,  thei-efi:)re.  becomes  too  severe  to  be  useful  to  men  who  are 
to  enter  into  ]in>fessions.  It  was  certainly  originally  intended  that 
the  degrees  wliii-h  reijuire  only  a  knowledge  of  the  classics  shouhl  be 
taken  at  an  earlier  age,  in  order  to  admit  of  a  residence  aftt-r  ther 
were  taken,  during  which  the  student  might  devote  himself  to  science 
or  composition,  and  tlutse  habits  of  retlection  by  which  the  mind 
might  be  formed,  ami  a  practical  advantage  drawn  from  the  stores  of 
knowledge  already  acquired.  By  i)utting  them  oif  to  so  late  an  age, 
the  consequence  has  been,  that  it  has  been  necessary  proportionably 
to  increase  the  ditficulty  of  their  attainuunit,  and  to  mix  up  in  college 
examinations  (which  are  .sujiposed  to  depend  uj)on  stiuly  alone)  essays 
in  many  cases  of  a  natui-e  that  demands  the  most  prolonged  and  deep 
reflection.  The  eticct  tif  this  is  evident.  Those  who,  from  circum- 
stances, have  neither  o})portunity  nor  leisure  thus  to  reflect,  must,  in 
order  to  secure  their  success,  acquire  that  kind  of  sui>erricial  infor- 
mation which  may  enable  them  to  draw  sufficiently  [tlausible  conclu- 
sions, upon  very  slight  grounds  ;  and  of  many  who  have  this  fm-n^ 
of  knowledge,  most  will  eventually  be  proved  (if  this  system  is 
carried  to  an  excess)  to  have  but  little  of  the  svJistance  of  it."' 

The  real  educational  results,  that  is,  to  the  nation,  would  V)e  greater 
and  l)etter,  if  the  merely  pi-eparator}^  stiulies  of  young  men  couM  l>e 
made  to  end  earlier,  and  the  tiuie  thus  gained  be  converted  into  an 
interval  calmly  and  seriously  devoted  to  i)hilosophic  inquiry  in  various 
directions,  by  tho.se  intended  for  the  professions  and  otliers  having  a 
geiuiint  love  of  learning,  iiTes})ective  of  emolument.  This  is  a  thought 
which  opens  u{)  a  noble  view  of  what  a  Univ(n\sity  might  be. 

At  the  Michaelmas  examination  of  1*^32,  Ijord  Elo;in  was  placed 
in  the  fli-st  class  in  classics,  and  common  re[Kirt  spoke  of  him  as  ••  the 
best  flrst  of  his  year."  And  not  long  afterwards  he  was  electeil  a 
Fellow  of  Merton. 

In  Walrond's  ^lemoir,  few  letters  of  Lord  Elgivi  are  given  of  a 
very  early  date.  But  we  are  told  that  after  lea\'ing  college,  he  kept 
up  a  regular  correspondence  on  abstruse  questions  Avith  his  brother 
Frederick,  still  at  ( )xford.  Some  of  these  letters  should  have  been 
given  for  the  benetit  of  stiulents. 

Before  his  appointment  to  the  CTOvernor-Geueralship  of  Canada, 
Lord  Elgin  had  in  Jamaica,  where  he  was  Governor  in  184:2,  a  tield 
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fov  educational  oxporiments.  of  tLe  nulest  kiml ;  to  the  cn]ti\  ;\tion 
of  wliieli  he  at  once  atWre-->e'.l  hiiiiseh'. 

"The  oliject,"  says  Mr.  "SVah-»>ucl,  "  whicli  Lord  Elgin  had  most  at 
heait  ^vaH  to  improve  the  m-iral  and  s«X'ial  condition  of  the  Xeijroes, 
and  to  fit  tlieni.  ]»v  e(hicatiou.  for  the  freedom  ^vhicli  had  l>een  thrust 
ti[)on  them  ;  hut,  with  chai"acteri.stie  tact  and  sairacity,  he  preferred 
to  compass  this  end  throuirh  the  agency  of  the  planters  themselves. 
By  encouraging  the  ap[»lication  of  mechanical  contrivances  to  agi-i- 
culture,  he  sought  to  make  it  the  interest  not  only  uf  the  peasants  to 
acquire,  Init  of  the  planters  to  give  them,  the  education  necessary  for 
using  machinery  ;  while  be  lost  no  oppoitunity  of  impressing  on  the 
land  (jw  ning  class  that,  if  they  wi^^hed  to  secure  a  constant  su}>]ily  of 
labour,  they  could  not  do  so  better  than  by  creating  in  the  hibuiu-ing 
class  tlie  wants  which  belong  to  educated  l>eings." 

This  advocacy  of  the  use  of  machinery  with  a  view  to  i)romoting 
cultivation  of  mind  in  those  who  must  superintend  its  working,  is 
interesting.  In  a  letter  to  the  Colonial  ^linister  Lord  Elgin  touches 
u;  on  the  matter  himself. 

"  In  urging  the  adoption  of  machinery  in  aid  of  manual  labour," 
he  says,  '"one  main  objt-ct  I  have  had  in  view  has  ever  l)een  the 
creation  of  an  aristocracy  among  the  labourers  themselves  :  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  given  amount  of  skilled  lalx)ur  for  a  larger  amount  of 
unskill  'd.  ]My  hoi)e  i.-."  he  fc-ntinues,  '"that  we  may  iliu.>  ( ngender 
a  healthy  emulation  among  the  labom-ei-s,  a  desire  to  obtain  situations 
of  eminence  and  mark  among  their  fellows,  and  also  to  ])U>h  their 
children  torward  in  the  same  career.  AVhere  labour  is  so  scarce  as 
it  is  here,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  gi-eat  object  to  be  able  to  effect  at  a 
cheaper  rate  by  machineiy.  what  you  now  attempt  to  execute  vc  y 
unsatisfactorily  by  the  hau»l  of  num.  But  it  seems  to  me,"  Lord 
Elgin  then  observes,  ••  to  l>e  a  still  moi'e  important  oliject  to  awaken 
this  honourable  ambition  in  the  bre^ust  of  the  }>easant,  and  I  do  not 
see  how  this  can  l>e  etfected  by  any  other  means.  So  long  as  labour 
means  nothing  more  than  digifing  cane  holes,  or  carrying  loads  on 
the  he.id,  i»hysical  strength  is  the  only  thing  rerpiired  ;  no  moral  or 
intellectual  quality  comes  into  play.  But.  in  dealing  with  mechanical 
ai)pliances,  the  case  is  dilfei*ent :  knowledge,  acuteness,  steadiness,  are 
at  a  premium.  The  Xegro  will  soon  appreciate  the  worth  ot  these 
qualities,  when  they  .give  him  jwsition  among  his  own  class.  An 
indirect  value  Avill  thus  attach  to  education. 
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*'  Evory  successful  effoi-t  ma<le  In'  entorju-ising  iintl  intolligcut  iu<U- 
viduiils  to  substitute  skilled  for  unskilled  labour  ;  every  [>reniiuiu 
awiirded  by  societies  in  ackuowledgnient  of  superior  honesty,  careful- 
ness, or  ability,  h.us  a  tendency  to  afford  a  remedy  the  most  salutary 
and  eti'i'otual  wliieh  can  he  devised  for  the  evil  here  set  forth." 

And  again  he  says  in  a  desjtatch  home,  "  So  long  as  the  planter 
despairs — so  long  as  he  assumes  that  the  cane  can  be  cultivated  and 
sugar  manufaciured  to  profit  only  on  the  system  adojtted  during 
slavery — so  long  as  he  looks  to  external  aids  (among  which  I  class 
emigi'ation.)  as  his  sole  hope  of  Siilvation  from  ruin — with  what  feel- 
ings iii!ist  he  contemplate  all  earnest  efforts  to  civilize  the  mass  of 
the  [topulitiou  ;  Is  education  necessary  to  (pialify  the  peasantry  to 
carry  on  the  mide  tield  o})ei-ations  of  .slavery  ?  May  not  some  pei-sons 
even  eur  Ttaiii  tlic  a ] (prehension,  that  it  will  indispose  them  to  such 
pursuits  I  But  let  him.  on  the  other  hand,  believe  that  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  more  artificial  methods  for  those  hitherto  employed,  he 
may  materially  aliridge  the  expanse  of  raising  his  }troduce.  and  he 
cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  an  intelligent,  well-educated  lal)ourer, 
with  something  of  a  character  to  lose,  and  a  reasonal)le  ambition  to 
stimulate  him  to  execution,  is  likely  to  prove  an  instrunii'nt  more 
apt  for  iiis  pnr{)Oses  than  the  ignorant  drudge  who  differs  from  the 
slave  only  in  being  7io  longer  amenable  to  personal  restraint." 

"It  is  imi)ossible,"  obsei'ves  the  biographer  of  Lord  Elgin,  in  a 
not.'  on  tlie  above,  "not  to  bv  struck  with  the  applicability  of  these 
remarks  t)  the  conditi'in  of  the  agricultural  poor  in  some  ]>arts  of 
Englanl,  and  the  question  of  extending  among  them  the  benefits  of 
eduenliou." 

The  same  remarks  might  be  pondered  also  advantageously  ]»y  those 
who  entiU'tain  th^  fear  that  a  good  educational  training,  for  wliich 
such  facilities  exist  amongst  us,  and  for  which  in  the  future  even 
greater  will  exist,  will  render  men  disinclined  to,  and  in  fact  incapaci- 
tated for.  the  work  which  must  be  done  on  Canadian  farms,  if  a  home 
supply  of  food  and  chjthing  material  for  the  population  of  the  country 
is  to  be  maintained.  The  probability,  on  the  contrary,  is  that,  gradu- 
ally hereafter,  the  etlect  of  a  universal  educational  training,  of  a  judi- 
cious kind,  and  not  juished  beyond  the  point  indicated  l)y  conmiou 
seu'^'V  will  l)e  to  render  agricultural  work  in  the  highest  degree 
r;v*i.  ;•  to  a  due  proj)ortion  of  the  community  ;  and  light  in  numerous 
(• ; , '  •!-•  where  now  it  is  heavy  and  most  weary  to  ihe  bodily  powei"s. 
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Lik<>  liis  predecessor,  Governor  Simcoe,  and  like  Walter  do  ^Icrton^ 
Lord  Elgin  did  not  regard  secular  education  as  all-sutlicient.  He 
ever  took  into  consideration  the  religious  ]ioi-tion  ot"  men's  nature- 
We  have  a  clue  to  his  ])rinciitles  on  this  |M)int  in  an  t'xtr.x^t  froui  a 
memorandum  of  his  on  a  systematic  course  of  stndy  for  degree,  gi\  en 
us  l)y  his  l>iographer.  It  i>  characteristic  of  the  studcnit  James 
Bruce,  and  of  the  mature  man  Lord  Elgin.  ''Ancient  History,"  he 
writes,  "  together  with  Aristotle's  Politics  and  the  ancient  oi-ators. 
are  to  be  read  in  connection  with  the  Bilde  histiny,  with  the  view  of 
seeing  how  all  hang  upon  each  other  and  develop  the  leading  schemes 
of  Providence."  The  various  hranches  of  mental  and  moral  science 
he  proposes,  in  like  manner,  to  hinge  upon  the  N(nv  Testament,  as 
constituting,  in  another  line,  the  histoi-y  of  moral  and  intelligent 
development. 

The  sympathies  of  Lord  Elgin,  as  (Governor  of  Jamaicrt,  as 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  and  as  Govei'nor-( general  of  India, 
were  entirely  with  those  who  believe  (to  adopt  tlie  words  of  the 
Vice-Presi(hnit  of  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Etlucation, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Forster),  that,  '-while  it  is  a  great  and  a  gooil  thing  to 
know  the  laws  that  govern  this  world,  it  is  better  still  to  have  some 
sort  of  faith  in  the  relations  of  this  world  with  nuother  ;  tliat  the 
knowledge  of  caiise  and  etfect  can  never  rej^laco  the  motive  to  do 
right  and  avoid  wrong  ;  that  .  .  .  Keligion  is  the  motive  power, 
the  faculties  are  the  machines  ;  and  the  machines  are  useless  without 
the  motive  power."  But,  as  a  [)ractieal  statesman,  Loixl  Elgin  felt 
that  the  one  kind  of  education  lie  had  it  in  his  }wwer  to  forward 
directly  by  measures  falling  within  his  own  legitimate  jn-ovince  ; 
while  the  other  he  could  only  promote  indirectly,  by  pointing  out  the 
need  for  it,  and  drawing  attention  to  tlu;  peculiar  circumstances  of  his 
government  respecting  it. 

The  persons  m  the  mother  country  and  among  ourselves  who  main- 
tain an  agitation  in  fa^■our  of  the  educational  an-angements  of  former 
centuries,  ignore  the  focts  of  modern  society,  which  have  been  brought 
into  b(nng,  not  without  Providential  supervision.  It  has  become 
impossible  now  for  governments  and  governors  to  insist  on  ]):irticular 
beliefs  in  communities,  however  possible  it  may  ha^-e  been  for  iaem 
to  do  so  once,  and  however  right  and  perha})S  beneficial  it  was  for 
them  to  do  so  then.  From  the  necessity  of  the  case,  the  modern 
C.Tsar  must  confine  himself  to  the  things  of  Ca^sai'.     It  does  not 
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follow  thfit  the  modorn  Ca'Siir  is  iudilTi  rent  to  tlio  tliinijs  of  God. 
For  the  thiu;;s  of  <Joil.  so  far  as  man  may  therein  co-operate,  Ca'.siir 
may  bo  hchl  *o  ])('li(!V(;  that  other  ai^cueics  more  direct  tliaii  liis  own 
have  been  orihiined  ;  and  that  f  >r  him  it  remains  solely  to  a])i)rovo 
and  to  encouraLje,  without  dietatiii'j;.  Walter  de  Merton  worked  out 
Iiis  reform  in  the  national  education  of  England  by  ([ui(;tly  ascending 
to  a  sphere  above  that  occui)iiMl  liy  '•  eremites  and  friars,  black,  -w  hitc 
and  gray,"  who  Honglit  to  assert  themselves  in  an  exaggerated  (h'grce. 
8ome\vhai  similarly  now,  in  an  eiM  of  intellectual  and  spii-itmil 
ferment,  governments  lind  it  essential  to  just  action  in  respect  of 
many  nmndane  matters,  to  maintain  themselves  at  an  altitude  where 
the  air  is,  compai'atively.  sereu(;. 

"We  have  an  ntteranee  of  Lord  Elgin's,  containing  woi'ds  of  most 
wholoome  drift,  etlucationally.  in  a  lectui'e  to  the  Mercantile  Library 
Association  at  Montreal,  in  LS-tS.  He  said  :  "  The  e.dvautages  i)f  know- 
ledge, in  a  utilitarian  point  of  view,  the  utter  hopelessness  of  a  successful 
attemjit  on  the  part  either  of  individuals  or  classes  to  maintain  their 
position  in  society  if  they  negh^ct  the  means  of  s(.df-improvement,  are 
truths  too  obvious  to  call  for  (dueidation.  I  must  say  that  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  is  less  risk,  therefore,  of  our  declining  to  a\ail  our- 
selves of  our  o)>portunities  than  there  is  of  our  misusing  or  almsing 
them  ;  tliat  tlien.  is  less  likelihood  of  our  refusing  to  grasj)  the  trea- 
sures spread  out  l)efor(?  us,  than  of  oui'  laying  \i\nm  them  rash  and 
iiTevereut  hands,  and  neglecting  to  culti\ate  those  haliits  of  patient 
investigation,  humility  and  moral  self-control,  witho'at  whieh  we  have 
no  sullicient  security  that  even  the  possession  of  knowledge  itself  will 
be  a  blessing  to  us.''  ....  And  again,  in  tlie  same  strain  : 
"  God  has  ])lanted  within  the  mind  of  num  the  lights  of  reason  and 
of  conscience,  and  without  it  [/'.  e.,  outside  of  it]  He  has  jdaced  those 
of  revelation  and  experience;  and  if  man  wilfully  extinguishes  those 
lights,  in  order  tliat,  under  co\  er  of  the  darkness  which  he  has 
himself  made,  he  mav  install  in  the  sanctuary  of  his  understandiui; 
and  heart,  where  the  image  of  truth  alone  should  dwell,  a  vain  idol, 
a  creature  of  his  own  fond  imaginings,  it  will,  I  f 'ur,  but  little  avail 
him.  more  esj)ecially  in  that  day  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall 
be  revealed,  he  if  shall  })lead,  in  extenuation  of  his  guilt,  that  he  did 
not  invite  others  to  worship  the  idol  until  he  had  himself  fallen 
prostrate  before  it." 

In  a  note  on  the  above  lecture,  Sir  F.  Bruce  thus  writes  :  **A 
knowledge  of  what  he  [Lord  Elgin]  wa«,  and  of  the  restilts  which  he 
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ill  cousc(jiience  ucliievod,  would  be  an  mlinii'a1jl«5  toxt  on  winch  to 
engraft  ideas  of  permanent  value  i>u  this  most  iinj-nrtaut  <jU('stioii 
[of  edueation],  as  lieljjing  to  shew  that  to  ivduce  fdufatiDii  to  stutiing 
the  niind  with  facts,  is  to  dwarf  the  iiitelli;^'ence,  and  to  reverso  the 
natural  process  of  the  growtli  of  man's  mind  :  that  the  knowh>dg(»  of 
principles,  as  the  means  of  discrimination,  and  the  criterion  of  those 
individual  a]ii>reciations  wliich  arc  fallaciously  called  facts,  oiiLht  to 
be  the  end  of  high  education."  (Lord  Elgin  liad  said  in  the  lecture  : 
"  Be;ir  in  mind  that  the  (piality  which  ou<iht  chiefly  ti)  distinguish 
those  who  fispiro  to  exercise  a  controlling  and  directing  influence  in 
any  de})artment  of  Imman  tiction,  from  those  who  havt^  oidy  a  subor- 
dinate part  to  play,  is  the  knowledge  of  principles  and  general  laws." 
In  illustration,  he  contrasted  the  (pialifications  of  the  mason  and  car- 
penter, and  tlie  architect;  —  of  the  steersman,  and  the  master  of 
the  ship  ; — of  the  merchant's  clerk,  and  the  head  of  the  establishment.) 
AVe  now  come  nearer  home.  I  si.'lect  a  jiassage  from  a  speecii  on 
"the  great  and  imj)ortant  work  of  providing  an  efficient  system  of 
general  education  for  the  whole  community,'  delivered  at  Toronto,  on 
the  occasion  of  laying  the  corner-stone  of  the  Normal  School  in 
1851.  The  statesman  indoctrinated  Avith  the  ideas  (modernized) 
of  Walter  de  31  erton  again  appears.  "  I  do  not  think  that  I  shall 
be  chargeable  -with  exaggeration,"  Lord  Elgin  siid,  "  when  I  affirm 
that  it  is  the  work  of  onr  day  and  generation ;  that  it  is  the 
[)robl;'m  in  onr  modern  society,  A\hieli  is  most  difficult  of  solution  ; 
that  it  is  the  ground  nj)on  which  earnest  and  zealous  men 
unhappily  too  often  and  in  too  many  conntries  meet,  not  to  co- 
operate, but  to  wiangle  ;  while  the  poor  and  the  ignorant  multitudes 
arouiul  them  are  starving  and  perishing  for  lack  of  knowledge. 
Well,  then,  how  has  Upper  Canada  addressed  herself  to  the  execution 
of  this  great  work  ]  How  has  she  sought  to  solve  this  problem — to 
overcome  this  dithciilty  i  Sir  [addressing  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson],  I 
understand  from  your  statements — and  1  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
from  my  o\to  investigation  and  observation — that  it  is  the  principle 
of  our  common-school  education  system,  that  its  foundation  is  laid 
deep  in  the  firm  rock  of  our  common  Christianity.  I  understand,  sir, 
that  while  the  varying  views  and  opinions  of  a  mixed  religious 
socii^ty  are  scrupulously  respected,  while  every  semblance  of  dictation 
is  carefully  avoided,  it  is  desired,  it  is  earnestly  recommended,  it  is 
coiifideutly  expected  and  hoped,  that  every  child  who  attends  our 
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rommon  sclmols  sjiall  learn  tlicro  tlmt  lie  is  a  Ix'infj  wlio  lias  an 
iutcrf'st,  ill  l']toriuty  as  well  as  in  time  ;  tliat  he  lias  a  Father  towards 
whom  he  stands  in  a.  eloser,  and  more  alleetiui,',  and  moi-e  endearinijf 
rehitionshi[)than  toanyearthiyfather.und  that  tliat  Father  is  iiiheav(  n; 
that  lie  has  a  hope  far  transcending  every  eartidy  hope — a  ho|)e  full 
of  iiuiiioitality — the  liope,  namely,  that  that  Father's  kingdom  may 
come;  that  lie  hu.-s  a  dutv  wliieli.  like  the  snii  in  our  celestial  sN'stem, 
stands  in  the  centre  of  hi>  moral  tihligations,  shedding  upon  them  a 
hallnwiug  liglit.  which  they  in  their  turn  reflect  and  alisorb — the  duty 
of  stri\  ing  to  prove;  l>y  his  lif  •  ami  eonversatiou  the  sincerity  of  his 
prayoi's  that  that  Fatlun-'s  will  may  l>e  done  ujion  earth,  as  it  is  done 
in  heaven." 

Tho  successor  of  Lord  El^in  was  Sir  pjdmuud  Head,  who  was 
transferred  from  tht;  government  of  Xew  Brunswick  to  that  of  the 
whole  of  ]^ritish  Xortli  America,  in  L"Sr»f.  Sir  Edjnuud  Head  had 
been  not  only  a  Fellow  at  ^Eerton,  but  also  a  Tut<n-  there  for  several 
years.  He  had  associited  himself  at  an  early  period  with  the  advo- 
cates of  improN  I'liient  in  iMiglish  cLu-ation.  Among  the  names  of 
the  Local  Committee,  at  <.)xford,  in  l>^oo,  of  the  famous  Society  for 
the  Ditfusiou  of  Useful  Knowledge,  the  jiresident  of  which  was  Lord 
Broughauv,  is  to  be  .seen  that  of  '•  E.  W.  Head,  Es.p"  This  indicated 
in  Sir  Etlnniud  the  pos.session  of  much  moral  courage.  The  Society 
for  the  Ditfusiou  of  Useful  Knowledge  was  in  its  day  one  of  the  Ijest 
abused  institutions  in  England  ;  )»ut  it  initiated,  or  rather  it  power- 
fully promoted,  what  had  already  in  the  Providential  order  of  things 
been  in  other  ways  initiated,  a  great  change  in  the  intellectual  con- 
dition of  the  Bi'itish  nation. 

Sir  Edmund  Head  was  Lord  Elgin's  senior  by  a  few  years,  and  it 
had  curiously  happened  that  in  the  examination  at  whieh  Lord  Elgin 
won  his  Fellowshi[»  at  Merton,  Sir  Edmund  Head  had  taken  j)art — a 
circumstance  to  which  Lord  Elgin  gracefully  alluded  in  his  farewell 
speech  at  Quebec. 

As  introductory  to  my  notice  of  this  third  Merton  man  who  has 
been  one  of  our  rulers  in  Canaila,  I  will  give  the  passage  in  which 
Lord  Elgin,  on  this  occasion,  spoke  of  the  gentleman  who  was  about 
to  succeetl  him  in  the  government.  It  was  at  an  entertainment 
given  by  himself  at  Sfiencer  Wood,  near  Quebec,  on  the  eve  of  his 
final  departure,  in  December  18  i4. 

"  I  trust,"  Lord  Elgin  said,  ''  that  I  shall  hear  that  this  house  [the 
Govei'iior-General's  residence]  continues  to  be  what  I  have  ever  sought 
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to  rt'julcr  '(.;i  nonti'iil  torritoiy  on  whidi  jx^i'soiis  of  (.p|*osit(M»|)iiii(jiiK, 
jtolitical  tind  I'^'ligious,  may  iiioct  tom-tlicv  in  luinnoiiy  and  l(>rL;»'t  llicii* 
(litlri-ciiccH  for  a  scaHon.  And  I  have  uood  hopf,"  Ijc  adds,  "  that  tliiw 
will  ]>('  tlm  tMK(>  for  suv'oral  reasons,  and,  aiiionif  otlirvs,  for  one  uliirli 
I  fan  barely  alludi^  to,  fov  it  uiii;lit  lie  an  iinjuitinence  in  nie  to  dwell 
npoM  it.  I>ut  T  tliink  that  without  any  hi-each  of  delieaev  or  decorum 
£  may  venture  to  say  that  many  years  a^o,  when  1  was  nuieh  yo\un,'er 
than  1  am  now.  and  when  we  stood  towards  eaeh  other  in  a  relation 
sonuswhat  dillei-eut  from  that  which  has  i"ee«Mitly  suhsisted  lutweeii 
us,  I  learned  to  look  up  to  Sir  Kdmund  Head  with  resjteot,  as  a 
genth'uiau  of  the  lii^diest  character,  the  jL!,'reatest  aliility,  and  the  most 
varied  accomplishments  r.nd  attainments." 

(On  this  is  a  note  in  Walr(jn(rs  memoir  :  •'  Sir  i'^dninnd  I  lead,  who 
succeeded  Lord  El,ij;in  as  (loverno)'-(Jeneral  of  Canada  in  lS.i|,liad 
examined  him  for  a  Mt^rtou  Fellowship  in  1833.  Those  who  knew 
him  will  recognize  how  sin<;idarly  appropi'iate,  in  their  full  force,  arc 
the  terras  in  which  he  is  here  spoken  of.") 

Sir  Edmund  Head  visited  Lord  Elgin,  at  Toronto,  in  18")<\  A 
letter  to  Earl  Grey  thus  opens:  ''T<jronto,  Nov.  1,  ISJO.  Sir  H. 
Bulwer  s])ent  four  days  with  us,  and  for  many  reasons  T  am  glad 
that  lie  has  lu^en  here.  lie  leaves  us  knowing  mort^  of  (*auada  than 
he  did  when  he  came.  I  tliink,  too,  that  hoth  la^  and  Sir  E.  Head 
return  to  their  homes  I'eassured  on  many  points  of  our  internal 
policy  on  which  they  felt  doubtful  before,  and  nuich  enlightened  as 
to  the  real  position  of  men  and  things  in  this  Pi'ovinco." 

It  nuiy  reasonaI)ly  l)e  conjectured  that  Lord  Elgin's  personal  regard 
and  high  esteem,  united  with  the  Aveight  of  his  judgment  with  the 
home  authorities,  lielped  forward  Sii-  Edward's  advancement  to  the 
high  position  of  Governor-General  of  British  Nortli  America. 

III. — Sir  Ednunid  Head  wasliot,  like  his  predecessor,  a  copious  and 
fluent  orator.  Hence  we  have  not  been  able  readily  to  tind  in  the 
local  periodicals,  reports  of  addresses  of  his  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion. No  formal  Memoir  of  his  Life  has  been  pultlished.  His 
Letters  would  be  worth  reading  ;  especially  his  confidential  conuiiu- 
nications  with  the  home  authorities  aiul  his  English  friends,  on 
Canadian  alfairs  as  they  struck  him.  His  Public  Despatches  nnist 
be  valuable  documents. 

Like  some  others  f-mong  tlie  more  remarkal)le  of  our  Canadian 
Governors,  he  was  probably  not  fully  understood  by  those  who  ex-oficio 
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Were  Ills  near  assoclatrs  in  tlin  country  ;  :in<l  lils  ninniuM",  \vliiili  liad 
a  s«?iul»l:inL'(?  of  auitcrity,  was  a;fain>t  liini.  His  time  of  life,  too, 
when  in  ('ana<la,  was  apiinst  iiini,  the  llcxiliility  and  synijiatlictic; 
temper  of  youth  Inoin;;,  in  apptMranoc,  dojiartcd.  Jfo  Avas.  as  1  sup- 
pose, a  .stiult'ut  to  tlie  last.  £  rcnicinlicr  the  aspect  (jf  a  siiiidl  lilnary 
of  books  whidi  accoujpanii'd  liini  to  Toronto.  It  was  a  dinu'y-lookiny;, 
vu<:>i>'ii  rt'u'inient  oi'  Aolumcs,  eat.-li  tome  slicwini;  a  lai'i/c  inimlicr  of 
markej-s  or  slijt.s  of  paper  between  tlie  leaves,  indieaiinij;  passaj^'es  at 
wliich  the  reudor  thouulit  ln'  sliuuld  like  sometime  to  look  a<,Miii.  I 
had  a  great  desire,  I  remember,  to  examine  this  collection. 

TiKit  Sir  Kdnnind  Head  was  no  ncophyto  in  the  modern  school  of 
enliuditi'ned  En_;,dislimen,  wc  have  already  seen.  The  sentences  which 
T  shall  now  i-ead,  containinij  opinions  of  his  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion in  ,i,'enei~al  and  of  (.'aiiadian  education  in  particular,  are  taken 
from  a  .speech  d«divered  by  him  at  the  placing  of  tlu>  coi>e-stone  on 
the  turret  of  the  (»reat  Tower  of  the  I^niversity  IJuilding,  at  T\)ronto, 
on  the  fouith  of  October,  1('^.")S.  Tlie  rejtort  of  the  speech  would,  J 
think,  have  been  the  better  for  revision.  The  .stenitgrapher  seems 
not  to  liave  caught  the  .sense  in  e\-ery  n)inute  particular.  One  oi' 
two  phra-^ieological  changes  ha\e  accordingly  been  made.  (For  ti  full 
jiccount,  see  the  Journal  *>/  Eih(catio)i,  xi.,  l(i.'>.  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  foundation-stone  of  the  building  had  been  laid  exactly  two 
years  previously,  without  any  public  ceremony  ;  and  that  one  year 
later,  namely  in  IS.j'J,  the  professors  were  a  igorously  at  woi-k  in  their 
rcsi>ective  lecture-rooms). 

It  was  in  response  to  a  toast  at  tlio  lunch  which  followed  the 
ceremony  of  ()ctobcr  4t]i,  1858,  that  Sir  Edmund  Head  s]»()ke. 
He  said  :  ''I  shall  long  remem])er  the  kind  manner  in  which  the 
Yice-Chancellor  has  been  pleased  to  speak  of  my  services  in  connexion 
with  the  University.  It  is.  however,  my  duty  to  tell  him,  ami  to 
tell  you.  gentlemen,  that  he  has  greatly  overrated  those  services." 
(The  Yice-Chancellor.  3Ir.  Langton,  in  a  preceuing  speech,  had  said 
that  "■  from  the  smallest  details  to  the  mo.st  i)ijportant  matters,  Sir 
Ednuuid  had  exhibited  an  interest  in  the  bniiding  ;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  him.  he  believed  it  would  never  liave  been  built.'')  Sir 
Edmund  then  i)roceeded  :  "  The  good  sense  of  the  people  of  this 
country  acknowledged  the  necessity  for  such  a  University  and  the 
advantaires  of  the  education  to  be  afl'orded  bv  it ;  and  I  have  acted 
only  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty  in  doing  what  I  have  been  enabled 
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to  a(roiii|ilisli  in  |»runi()tiiig  (lio  jmiijrcss  and.  1  liopo,  in  consoliilating 
tlio  fuundatiou  of  tliis  great  institution.  Hut  altliougii,"  he  a<Ulnl, 
*•  tlu'  Vicc-Cliaiu'cllor  has  ovorratctl  my  morits  in  (•(•nncxion 
•with  tilt'  institution,  lin  has  not  overrated  my  i'  clinatiou  to  aid  it. 
'I'hat  iiu'liutitioii  lius  over  boon  strong,  and  will  ever  ooutimio  strong." 
Then  in  exactly  tljci  strain  which  we  can  well  c(»iicei\e  Walter  d(? 
Mertoii  liinisolf  adopting,  when  eonteniidating  the  t  )ndition  of  the 
rising  geneiati(ju  of  iMiglaml,  in  lllGl,  Sir  i<]dmund  coutinu<  il  thus: 
'*  f  have  a  thorough  conviction  that  academical  institutions,  such  as 
art'  calculated  to  ullbi'l  the  means  of  act|uiiing  a  superior  education, 
are  of  tlu^  highest  vahio,  especially  in  new  countries.  They  are  of 
value  in  all  countiies.  They  are  of  ^alue  in  ohl  countries.  I'.ut  in 
new  countries,  which  are  beset  with  pi^culiai"  diliicullies,  the.se  results 
are  of  great  inii)ortance  to  the  whole  conununity.  Such  institutions 
are  doubly  ini))ortant,"  he  said,  "  where  the  rougher  constituents  of 
society  are  called  ujidh  at  an  early  age  to  go  into  the  wilderness, 
there  to  earn  their  d;iily  subsistence — they  are  doubly  impuriant  in 
every  case  where  it  is  nece.ssary  that  the  yoxrng  nun  of  the  country 
should  go  forth  with  those  resources  which  may  enabh;  them  to  pass 
their  leisure  free  from  vice-  and  iu  i  manner  betitting  a  Cln-ihtian  and 
a  irenth.'man.  You  have  to  contend  with  circumstances  which  nuike 
it  doubly  dilHcult  to  apply  a  remedy  for  the  softening  down  of  that 
surface  which  is  necessarily  more  or  less  roughened  by  contact  with 
the  world,  because  in  new  countries,  such  as  tliis,  men  are  called  into 
active  life  at  an  earlier  period  than  in  ohl  countries,  and  they  have 
not  therefore  the  means  of  receiving  the  fullest  benefit  of  a  Univer- 
sity education. 

"  It  is  also  clear,"  h(^  then  went  on  to  say,  "  tliat  however  sound 
may  be  the  basis  of  classical  leai'ning — that  however  much  }-ou  may 
wish  to  retine  those  with  whom  your  lot  is  cast — you  must  i-ear  an 
enduring  suporstructuve.  or  the  mass  of  the  community  will  not  be  able 
to  receive  at  your  hands  the  instruction  whicli  you  desire  to  ])ut 
Ijefore  them. 

'•  I  consider,"  he  next  observed,  "  that  tlie  instruction  inculcated 
in  a  University  ought  to  extend  a  practical  intluence  over  a  man's 
life,  to  enable  him  to  go  forth  a  better  citizen  and  nMu-e  able  to  eaiii 
his  own  bread  in  whatever  walk  of  life  he  may  be  placed.  In  order 
to  discharge  these  inipoi-tant  duties  successfully,  all  kinds  of  ajipli- 
nnces   are   necessary.     I    accordingly   felt   a   deej)   con\iction    that 
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ainotigst  the  means  most  cssemial  to  the  future  welfare  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  was  tliat  (^f  a  building-  alike  worthy  of  the 
city  in  whieli  tiie  Uui\-.n-sity  is  situateil,  and  of  the  IT nivcr.sity  itself. 
Such  a  l>nil(lin2t,"  he  said,  "  was  greatly  needed,  and  1  did  not  liesi- 
tate,  as  the  Visitor,  to  sanction  the  outlay  of  the  money  necessary 
fur  the  erection  of  the  prest^it  sti-ucture.  In  so  doing  I  felt  oon- 
vniced  that  the  results  would  fully  justify  the  stej)  then  taken." 

He  then  enlarged  on  the  ])enetits  likidy  to  restdt  from  the  existence  of 
such  a  structure  as  the  one  which  had  been  erected.  "  Such  a  build- 
ing," he  said,  ''  is  important  in  many  respects.  There  is  a  general 
disposition  to  depreciate  that  of  Avhicli  there  is  no  outward,  visible 
sign.  The  existence  of  a  building  like  this,  of  an  important  character, 
commensiu-ate  with  the  growth  of  the  X''ni^■tM•s^ty  itself,  tends  to 
remove  such  an  imju-ession  ;  and  in  the  next  [dace  the  appliances 
connected  with  the  building  are  of  lirst-rate  importance,  not  only  to 
the  pu])ils  of  tlic  University.  l)ut  also  to  tlu^  community  amongst 
whom  the  University  is  situated."  He  instanced  the  Library.  ''A 
few  months,"  he  said,  ''or  at  most  a  year  or  two,  may  pass,  and  the 
room  in  which  we  are  now  assembled  will  be  tilled  with  volumes  of 
books  ;  and  in  this  rooin  the  citizens  of  Toronto,  wliether  they  are 
or  are  not  mondiei-s  of  the  University,  may,  if  they  choose,  seek 
recreation  and  information." 

f[e  then  remarks  on  the  influence  likelv  to  be  exerted  bv  the 
University  Library.  The  ancient  Library  of  Merton,  it  may  be, 
passed  at  the  moment  thi'ough  his  thoughts.  It  is  worthy  of  remem- 
brance here,  that  not  only  was  Merton  College  the  prototype  of 
English  colleges,  but  Merton  Library,  the  quaint  old  r(>lic  of  the 
past  wliicli  we  have  described,  was  the  i)i'ototype  of  English  college 
libi-aries — the  tii'st  example  of  such  an  institution.  It  is  interesting 
to  hear  the  testimony  of  a  former  Fellow  anil  Tutor  of  Walter  de 
Merton's  Society  l)orne  to  the  incalculable  value  of  such  a  possession- 
borne  on  the  occasion  of  the  estaldishment  of  a  similai'  Library  some 
six  hundred  vears  after  V^  alter  de  Merton's  dav,  in  (.'anada  ;  in  a 
region  of  the  earth  then  undreamt  of. 

"  The  influence  of  such  a  library  as  this,"  Sir  Ednuind  ]Iead  said, 
"is  a  most  important  matter.  It  is  rot  only  so  with  regaril  to  what 
the  young  men  take  away,  but  it  is  so  in  its  general  humanizing 
spirit-— in  the  feeling  of  respect  for  literature  Avhicli  grows  by  the 
possession  of  such  an  institution  as  'Iiis."  He  tlien  observed  on  the 
iNluscum  :  "  In  regard  also  to  another  room  which  w<>  Iimvc  just  left — 
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tlio  i\Lusf'um — I  shall  hope  to  spo  collected  thero  such  reuiiiins  us 
may  from  timo  to  time  be  found,  and  which  would  otherwise  lie  scat- 
tered about  and  lost,  of  the  aborif>-inal  inhulntants  of  the  country — 
remains,"  Sir  Kdmund  added,  ''whicli  luy  friend  Professor  Wilson  is 
as  well  able  to  conserve  and  explain  as  any  man  I  knov.-.  And 
again,  in  Natural  History:  a  museum  of  that  sort,  constantly  o];)(ni 
for  the  rece}»tion  of  specimens,  affiVids  the  certain  })rospect  of  the 
accumulation  of  that  which  is  of  the  utmost  imi)ortance  in  the  history 
of  science.  And  you  have  amongst  you,"  the  Governor  took  occasion 
to  add,  "men,  such  as  Professors  Hincks  and  Chapman,  who  are  in 
every  way  qualitied  to  occupy  a  high  position  in  this  lirauch  of 
science. 

"  Another  feature  in  connection  with  this  building,"  Sir  Edmund 
Head  then  said,  "which  I  look  upon  as  of  great  imi»ortance,  is  that 
of  pi'OA"iding  accommodation  within  the  walls  of  the  College  for  some 
p  I'fion  of  the  students.  [An  especial  feature  and  peculiaritv  in  the 
innovations  of  Walter  de  Merton,  in  12G-lr,  was  residence  within  the 
College  walls.  Previously,  scholars  attending  the  lectures  of  the 
iancliuGf  doctors  were  lodged  very  r)romiscuously  in  the  streets  and 
lanes  of  a  conlined  mediieval  walled  town.l  This,"  Sir  Ednmnd 
observed,  '•  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  foruiing 
the  character,  and  maintaining,  through  the  influence  of  College 
discipline,  that  decorum  and  that  sense  of  propriety  with  which  you 
would  wish  to  see  the  pupils  leave  the  wails  of  tiie  institution." 

Ho  then  goes  on  to  remark  on  the  architecture  of  the  building, 
and  to  interpret,  in  an  interesting  manner,  its  significance. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  he  says,  "  that  the  time  would  allow  me  to  go  more 
into  detail  on  the  points  connected  with  the  building  as  liearing  upon 
the  success  of  the  University  itself.  I  cannot,  however,  sit  down 
without  aiding  a  few  words  in  reference  to  the  character  of  the 
building.  I  congratrdat  •  the  architect,"  he  said,  '•  for  having  dealt 
with  the  structtiro  in  *ho  successful  manner  lie  has  done.  I  congi-a- 
tulate  him,  inasmuch  as  J  believe  he  was  the  first  to  '.troduce  this 
style  of  building  into  tho  American  continent.  So  tar  i  my  know- 
ledge extends,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  instance  of  the  Norman 
or  Romanescpie  sty^.e  of  architecture  on  the  continent.  There  may 
be  such  instances,  but  I  know  of  none. 

'  I  believe  that  style,"  the  speaker  vhen  went  on  to  say,  "is  capa- 
ble of  the  most  useful  results.    To  my  own  mind  it  suggests  a  variety 
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of  analoi^ios.  somo  of  tliom  l)eann£j  particiilarl y  on  tho  nature  of  tlio 
duties  of  tlif  niembors  of  the  UuiNorsity  lioro  assembled.  In  the 
first  place.  I  never  see  a  buildiii''  of  this  style  of  architecture — 
whether  it  bo  ecclesiastical  or  civil — but  I  regarc"!  it  as  a  type  of 
modern  civilization.  It  is  thci  adaptation  to  modern  }nirposes  of 
forms  which  originated  knig  ago — it  is  the  adaptation  of  Homan 
architecture  to  modern  civilization.  Where  did  you  get  these 
forms  I  Where  did  you  get  the  jirocesses  Avhich  give  birth  to  munici- 
palities—  those  municipalities  which,  under  different  names,  are 
.spreading  over  the  continent  of  America,  carrying  the  [riiuciples  of 
local  self-government  with  them  ?  They  are  from  liome,  fi'om.  whence 
comes  this  Ilomanes({ue  architecture ;  they  are  the  adaptation  of 
forms  derived  from  Rome  to  the  wants  of  modern  society.  Many 
things  in  modern  Europe  are,"  he  added,  '•precisely  analogous!  to  tho 
.style  of  tho  buiklini;:  in  wdiich  we  are  this  evenini;  assembled.  I  will 
.say,  moreover,"  lie  continued,  *'  that  the  style  of  the  architecture  of 
this  building  suggests  some  reflections  uj)on  t))e  duties  of  the  Univer- 
sity itself;  for  it  is  the  business  of  the  University  to  give  a  sound 
classical  education  to  tho  youth  of  our  countiy,  and  to  impart  to  them 
that  instruction  and  information  which  are  essential  to  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  as  citizens,  both  in  pul)lic  and  private  life,  according 
to  the  Avants  and  usages  of  modern  society.  I  say,  sir,  we  may  take 
the  building  in  wliich  we  are  asseml»led  as  the  type  of  tho  duties 
standing  before  the  University  to  discharge." 

It  should  be  added,  that  previous  to  the  ascent  of  tlie  great  gate- 
way tower,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  coj)e-stone  on  the  apex  of 
its  turret,  Sir  Edmund  Head,  in  the  true  iNIertonian  spirit  of  the 
olden  time,  had  .addressed  the  assemblage  present  with  tlie  words  : 
"  Before  proceeding  to  the  work,  let  us  join  in  supplicating  the  Divine 
blessing  ; "  when  an  api)ropriate  ])rayer  was  said  by  the  President  of 
the  University,  the  Rev.  Dr.  McCaul. 

Thus  have  I  endeavoured  to  occupy  your  attention,  for  a  short 
space,  with  three  distinguished  Governors  of  Canada,  who  were  some- 
time members  or  fellows  of  Merton  College  in  Oxford,  and  who,  in 
relation  to  tlic  higher  education  of  the  CJanadian  people,  shewed 
themselves,  by  their  words  and  deeds,  Avorthy  descendants  of  the 
enlightened  Walter  do  ^lerton,  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Cana- 
dians, when  they  visit  Oxford,  remeinbei-ing  these  things,  Avill,  I  am 
sure,  look  with  an  added  interest  on  Merton  College,  for  the  sake  of 
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men  who  once  had  their  habitation  temporarily  within  its  venerahlo 
"walls,  but  who  now  have  become  inseparably  associatoil  with,  tho 
history  of  Canada,  from  liavinii"  been  the  means  of  transferrin<j:  hither 
traditions  and  ideas  and  solid  institutions  which,  ])y  an  imperishable 
link,  will  in  all  future  time  unite  Canadian  scholars  with  Oxfoi-d — 
with  the  Oxford  of  to-dav,  and  straiujelv  likewise  with  the  Oxford 
of  1264. 

We  may  possibly  have  lird  other  ridtn-s  in  Canada  who  were  once 
members  of  Mertou.  or  members  of  some  other  of  the  twenty-tivo 
colleges  or  halls  of  Oxford  ;  tut  we  are  not  aware  of  any  wh(j  h;ive  so 
fully  delivered  themselves,  as  tho  threo  spoken  of,  on  the  subject  of 
University  education  as  adapted  to  Carada. 

Sir  Ch  irl^s  Bagot  was  a  member  of  (Jhrist  Church  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxfor<l  ;  and  hi.;  was  the  hand  that  actually  laid  the  founda- 
tion-stonv!  of  King's  College,  out  of  which  Uir  versity  CV)llege  and 
tho  University  of  Toronto  have  gi-own.  But  we  doubt  whether  his 
views  on  University  education  were  (juite  of  a  character  adapted  to 
the  condition  of  this  pai'ticular  country.  lie  certainly  in  no  way 
<pialitied  his  approbation  of  the  charter  of  the  Canadian  National 
University  as  it  read  in  1812.  Perhaps  it  was  not  his  business  to  do 
so,  He  said :  "  I  have  ever  considered  tho  two  Uiuversities  of 
Oxford  and  Caml>ridge  as  the  bieasts  of  the  mother-country.  I'rom 
them  has  been  derived,"  he  rather  sweepingly  observes,  "  all  the 
comforts  of  pui'e  and  social  religion — all  that  is  useful  and  beneticial 
in  science — all  that  is  graceful  and  ornamental  in  literature.  These 
same  blessings,"  he  then  adds,  "  unless  I  greatly  deceive  myself,  we 
have,  under  Providence,  this  day  transplanted  into  these  mighty 
regions.  There  may  they  continue  from  generation  to  generati  ni ! 
Tiioro  may  they  serve  to  instruct,  enlighten  and  adorn  your  children's 
children  t]:rough  ages  yeu  unborn,  as  they  have  for  many  ages  past 
the  children  of  our  parent  state." 

And  en  the  plate  inserted  in  the  foundation-stone  it  was  set  forth 
in  adujirablo  L-itin,  tliat  "  It  was  the  desire  of  our  illustrious  Chan- 
cellor (i.  e.,  Sir  Cliarles  Bagot)  that  the  youth  of  Canada  should, 
within  their  own  borders,  enjoy  without  delay,  and  transmit  to 
posterity,  thf  benefits  of  a  religious,  learn«Hl,  and  scientific  education, 
framed  in  exact  imitation  of  the  unrivalled  models  of  the  British 
Universities."      (Voluit  vir  egregi  Canadie   statim   asset   iibi 

•inventus,    Religionis,    Doctrinoe,   Artiumquo    Bonarum   Studiis  et 
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Di.scipliiia,  pi'ivstautissiinmu  ad  exemplar  Britiinnicanmi  Universi- 
tatuiii  iiuitan<lo  expivssis,  ipsa  jam  frueretur,  eademque  posteiis 
fi'ueuda  traileret. ) 

The  Charter,  indeed,  of  King's  College,  in  1842,  was  held  and 
declared  liv  its  friends  to  be  an  iinusuallv  liberal  one,  consideiins' 
the  time  in  which  it  was  gmnted,  and  the  source  whence  it  emanatetl. 
On  the  day  of  the  opening  of  il'e  Institution,  it  was  stated  by  the 
President,  Dr.  Sti'aohan,  that  "tie  Cliai'tor  of  the  Univeiisitr  of 
King's  College  was  not  hastilv  settled.  Iv  was  nearlv  a  whole  year 
under  serious  deliberation.  It  wa.s  re]ieatedly  referred  to  the  Aivh- 
bisho[»  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Manners,  who  doubted  the  propriety  of 
assenting  to  an  instiniment  so  fi-ee  and  comprehensive  in  its  pro\-i- 
sions.  It  was  c:insidered,"  the  President  proceeded  to  say,  ••  not 
only  the  most  open  (.'barter  for  ;i  Univ^ersity  that  had  ever  'oeen 
granted,  but  the  most  liberal  that  could  be  framed  on  constitutional 
principles;  and  His  Z\Iajesty's  G.  .ernnK-nt  declared  that  in  passing 
it  tliey  had  gone  to  the  utmo.st  l''^  ''concession."  The  unprece- 
dented liberality  of  the  Iljyal  Chai  w  consisted  in  the  declaration: 
''  No  religious  test  or  qualitication  shaii  be  required  of,  or  appointed 
for,  any  persons  admitted  or  matriculated  as  scholars  within  our  saiil 
College,  or  of  persons  admitted  to  any  degree  in  any  Art  or  Faculty 
therein,  excejit  Divinity." 

That  it  should  have  been  thought,  however,  that  this  concession 
would  suffice  to  render  all  the  other  provisions  of  the  Charter  accept- 
able to  a  community  like  that  of  Canada,  tills  the  mind  with  amaze- 
ment. The  President  was  at  all  times  to  be  the  Archdeacon  of  \  ork 
ex-qfficio.  The  Council  was  to  consist  of  the  Pi-esident  and  seven 
Professors,  who  were  also,  for  all  time,  to  ho  mcmbei's  of  the  Estal>- 
lisheJ  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland. 

I  am  not  now  saying  anything  to  the  contrary  but  that  all  these 
arrangements  would  have  residteil  in  a  system  very  efficient ;  I  am 
simply  expressing  astonishment,  that  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
composition  of  the  Canadian  people,  recruited  annually  from  complex 
communities  like  tliose  of  the  British  Islands,  it  should  have  been  for 
a  moment  supposed  that  in  all  future  time  such  arrangement.s  a^s 
these  could  1)0  maintained  in  an  institution  held  to  be  provincial  and 
quasi-national. 

The  cautious  terms  in  which  the  House  of  Assembly  of  Upi)er 
Canada  returned  their  thanks  to  the  Governor,  Sir  Peregrine  Mait- 
land,  when  he  announced  to  them  the  Royal  boon  of  a  Ilniversitv 
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(Jliarter,  arc  vory  iiotcwoithy.  Tlioy  professed  great  gmtituile  to 
tlie  King,  provitled  *•  the  pi-inc-ijiles  upon  which  it  (the  contemplated 
institution)  had  b?en  founded  should.  ui»on  enrpiiry.  prove  to  lie  con- 
ducive to  the  advancement  of  true  lenrning  and  piety,  and  friendly 
to  the  civil  and  reli-^'ious  li^jerty  of  the  people."'  They  plainly  had 
their  douhts.  From  rumour:s  adoat  they  feared  some  [>eril  latent  in 
the  Roval  <dft  :  and.  ri:^litlv  or  wronijlv.  tliev  determined  that  the 
3'outh  of  tiie  country  should  not  be  force<l  l»y  any  i)o\ver  into  a  train- 
ing school  controlled  by  am  class  exclusively. 

This,  iu  principle,  wa-s  the  pi-otest  of  Walter  de  Merton  when,  in 
12G4,  he  innovated  on  th?  prevailing  system  of  education  at  Oxford, 
and  delivered  hLs  little  band  of  scholars  out  of  the  liamls  of  the 
warring  Friars.  The  framei-s  of  ihe  Charter  of  the  Canadian  King's 
CJollege  of  IS  1:2,  chose  only  to  contemplate  Society  as  it  was,  or 
ratlier  as  it  had  been  in  veai-s  bvi^oue,  whea  in  a  condition  of  greater 
perfection,  as  they  would  perhaps  have  coniendeil. 

The  plain  representatives  of  the  i>eople  of  Upper  Canada,  in  tlie 
House  of  Assembly,  on  the  other  hand,  by  a  shrewd  instinct,  kept 
their  regards  tixevl  more  on  the  present,  more  on  things  as  they  were 
amout;  themselves.  Th-v  were,  thev  knew,  a  mingled  multitude 
drawn  from  numerous  sources,  all  accustomed  to  libei-ty  and  notions 
of  etpiality,  desirous,  however,  of  dwelling  togetlier  in  peace  ;  and 
such  a  people  they  were  likely  to  be  in  the  year:-}  to  come,  inc  eas- 
ingly.  Having,  then,  the  ]X)wer,  they  determined  by  law  to  abate 
in  time  pretension.s  that  must  prove  Hually  untenable  in  wliutever 
rpiarter  they  might  make  theii*  ap}v?anince. 

The  ReijnJa  Jlfffo/i'^nstii.  the  M«^iton  rule — adopted  in  all  Colleges 
more  or  less,  and  so  spee<:Uly  i-evolutionizing  the  Univei-sity  system, 
in  (jrreat  Britain  at  least — was  a  sign  that,  in  the  history  of  Great 
Britain,  a  new  era  was  iK^ginning.  with  jteculiarand  increased  recpure- 
ments.  Ever  since  12'i-l  the  .spirit  of  Walter  de  Merton  has  been 
niarclunir  <^'U  ;  and  he  must  l»e  obtuse  indeed,  who  «loes  not  see  that 
the  ex[)ansions,  the  moditic-ations.  the  changes  genendly,  whidi  are 
at  the  present  time  Wing  adv«x:ited.  and  indeed  being  gradually 
adopte<l  iu  regard  to  education  ia  all  its  bmndies,  are,  whether  we 
like  them  or  not,  the  ntpiireraents  of  a  new  age — retpiireuients  of 
the  generations  of  men  who  are  to  succeetl  us,  an<l  who  aie  destined, 
as  we  ti'ust  and  believe,  to  enjoy — under  the  superintendence  of  a 
benign  Pi'ovidi'uce — bles.^ings  of  mind.  ]>ody.  and  estate,  greater  even 
tlian  those  which  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  oui-selves  or  our  forefathers. 
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Having  a  prolonged  access  to  tho  famous  Bodleian  Library  at  Osfonl, 
a  short  time  siuce,  I  decided,  while  iu  the  enjoyment  of  tho  much- 
valued  privilege,  to  obtain  a  view  of  as  many  volumes  as  possible  of 
early  travels  likely  to  contain  references  to  Canada,  and,  in  particular, 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the  present  site  of  Toronto.  I  found  several 
works  that  I  had  never  seen  before,  containing  matter  of  the  kind 
desired  ;  and  I  made  a  number  of  excerpts  from  them.  I  did  the  auie 
afterwards  in  the  magnificent  library  of  the  British  Museum.  "Whilst 
pursuing  my  researches  in  the  Bodleian,  I  lighted  on  a  folio  volume  of 
Academic  exercises  of  the  year  17(il,  principally  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  productions  of  members  of  the  Luiiversity  of  Oxford, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  George  the  Second,  and  the  accession 
of  George  the  Third.  The  title  of  the  book  in  full  was  *' Pietas 
Universitatis  Oxoniensis  in  Obitum  Serenissmi  Reals  Geor^ii  IT.  et 
Gratulatio  in  Augustissmi  Georgii  III,  inaugurationera.  Oxonii,  e 
Typographeo  Clarondoneauo.  MDCCLXI." 

By  a  superscription  of  this  nature,  the  cry  of  the  old  heralds  on  the 
demise  of  the  Crown  was  of  course  instantly  suggested — "  Le  roi  est 
mort !  Vive  le  roi !  " — and  one  expected  to  find  in  such  a  record  the 
griefs,  real  and  simulated,  for  the  royal  luminary  just  departed,  plenti- 
fully mixed  with  prudential  salutations  to  the  young  sun  in  the  act  of 
rising  above  the  horizon.  It  was  apparent  at  a  glance  that  such  an 
expectation  was  well-founded;  and  naturally  the  interest  in  a  collection 
of  pieces  of  the  character  indicated  would  have  been  limited,  had  not 
another  circumstance  happened  to  excite  curiosity.  On  turning  over 
the  leaves,  the  eye  was  caught  by  word.s  that  looked  strange  in  the 
midst  of  Latin  and  Greek  texts,  however  familiar  in  a  plain  English 
guise.  I  saw  "Canada"  recurring  again  and  again,  and  ''America," 
and  other  names  to  be  read  on  maps  of  this  western  hemisphere,  but 
inconceivable  as  appertaining  in  any  way  to  the  dead  tongues  of  Greece 
and  Home.  The  explanation  was  this :  the  conquest  of  Canada  had 
taken  place  just  before  the  decease  of  George  the  Second.  The 
academic  versifiers  of  1761,  therefore,  made  a  point  of  celebrating  that 
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event  and  iuruiug  it  to  great  account  in  their  panegyvics  of  the  reign 
just  clo'cJ,  introdui-ing  allusions  to  the  same  also  in  llieii'  loyal  aspira- 
lionf.  for  the  g'ory  and  fame  of  the  new  King. 

AVhilo  the  volume  was  at  hand,  I  rapidly  made  selections  of  passages 
containing  tlie  names  that  had  arrested  my  attention,  as  a  visitant  from 
Canada,  with  one  or  two  other  passages  possessing  some  interest  of  a 
cognate  character.  These  memoranda,  though  ab=;olutely  of  little  value, 
I  am  dcfirou''  nevertheless  of  depositing,  where,  at  all  events,  they  may 
be  consulted,  .should  the  exigencies  of  a  Canadian  student  hereafter 
require  authority  for  a  Latinised  or  Greci.-^ed  form  of  an  American  local 
proper  name.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the  old  "learned"  tongues  are 
going  wholly  to  die  out  amongst  us.  Such  a  rc«<ult  will  be  prevented 
by  the  select  few  who.  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  will,  in  a  certain  average, 
here  as  elsewhere,  always  emerge  from  the  general  community,  possessed 
of  a  special  aptitude  for  the  masteiy  of  languages.  For  the  sake  of 
those,  comparatively  few  though  they  may  be,  who  shall  evince  especial 
talent  for  linguistics,  ancient  and  modern,  our  Canadian  schools  and 
colleges  and  universities  will  never  coase  to  maintain  a  supply  of  instruc- 
tors and  guides.  Nor,  on  the  score  of  essential  knowledge,  in  respect 
to  the  composition  of  modern  I'loglish  speech,  and  in  respect  to  the 
nomenclature  adopted  in  every  department  of  science,  would  it  be  safe 
wholly  to  omit  means  end  appliances  for  acquiring  familiarity  with  what 
used  precminent'y  to  be  called  the  learned  languages.  We  conceive 
too  that  the  literature  appertaining  to  those  tongues  ought  not  to  be 
left  out  of  any  phm  of  general  education,  lor  the  further  reasons,  as 
well  sot  forih  kttely  by  the  accomplished  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the 
Proviov-e  of  Ontario,  in  his  annual  Ef^pori  (p.  12),  that  "it  gives 
enl;-i'2:od  views,  helps  to  lift  the  mind  above  a  hard  materialism,  and  to 
excite  interest  and  sympathy  in  the  experiences  of  human  life." 

Our  extracts  may  also  serve  to  add  a  touch  or  two  to  the  general 
picture  of  the  times  of  George  the  Second.  An  interest  in  regard  to 
the  era  of  that  King  has  of  late  been  revived  in  the  public  mind — a 
period  of  English  history  that  had  become  misty  in  the  retrospect  of 
the  generality.  One  of  Thackeray's  lectures  on  the  "Four  Georges'' 
brought  back  George  the  Second  and  his  surroundings  to  the  popular 
imagination  for  a  passing  moment.  The  republication  a  few  years 
back  by  Hotten,  of  Wright's  "Caricature  History  of  the  Georges," 
contributed  to  the  same  result— a  work  containing  "  Annals  of  the 
House  of  Hanover,  compiled  from  the  squibs,  broadsides,  window- 
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pictures,  lampoons  and  pictonnl  carlcnluirs  of  flie  lime,"  iitid  nccrom- 
panicd  by  nearly  four  hundred  illu^lrafionH  on  sieel  and  wood.     Since 
then  a  series  of  papers  entitled  "  Historical  Sketebos  of  the  Koign  of 
George  the  Second,"  in  succc'sive  numbers  of  lII;;el{wood,  bus  i-^jw:!- 
kened  the  curiosity  of  the  reading  public  on  the  same  -bubjcct.     Of 
the  sketches  in  Blut-kwood.  Mrs.  OlipbanL  is  the  writer.     They  are  now 
published  in  collocred  form,  and  have  been   reprinted  in  ihe  United 
States.     In  Mrs.  Oliphanl's  volume,  bigniocanlly  enough,  no  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  King  himself,  but  one  is  given  to  the  Queen,  as  being, 
in  point  of  sense,  the  beUor  man;  George's  good  genius,  while  she 
lived,  saving  him  and  probably  the  oalion   from  serious  calan)iiv.     Sir 
Robert  "Walpole  is  sketched  as  "Tbe  Mini^icr"  of  ihe  era.     Sir  Eob-vt 
has  also  lately  boon  evol'ed  from  the  shades  for  (he  coolempl.ition  of 
the  modern  public  by  Lord  Lytron,  in  his  rhymed  comedy  of  "  Walpole, 
or  Every  Man  has  his  Pri-e."    Next  we  have  Chestei  field,  poidaycd  as 
"The  Man  of  the  Woi'd"  of  the  period;  W"lh  pictures  of  J*ope  as 
"The  Poet;"  of  John  Wesley  as  "Tbe  ReToimer;"  of  Commodore 
Anson    as    '-The   Sailor;"    of    Ricba\dsoQ   a-*    "The   Novelist;"  of 
Hume  as  "  The  Sceptic;"  of  llogavlh  as  "The  Pdioter."     Chapters 
are  devoted  likewise  to  the  Young  Chevalier  and  Lady  IMary  Woifky 
Montagu.     In  depicting   this  remarkable  group,   no  special   occasion 
presented  itself  for  delineating  the  denizens  of  the  colleges  and  halls  of 
the  universities,  ensaucd  at  their  literary  work.    The;  notes  here  offered 
will  give  a  momentaiy  glimp'^e  of  thom  thus  employed.    It  is  in  another 
relation  that  they  are  referred  to  in  (he  skelch  of  ^V^clcy.  "  The  l^efcr- 
mer."     Wolfe's  career,  in  which  we  in  Canada  naturally  feel  a  peculiar 
interest,  was  brilliant  but  very  brief;  olhe\  wise  we  might  have  expected 
a  chapter  to  have  been  assigned  to  him  as  "  The  Soldier"  of  the  d.>y. 
He  also,  or  at  least  his  name  and  fame,  will  come  repeatedly  before  us 
in  the  course  of  our  Oxford  extracts.     Of  the  whole  era  to  which  our 
attention  is  thus  directed,  it  has  h^ea  said,  by  a  writer  on  tiie  same 
subject  in  a  late  number  of  the  QuailrrI//  Rcoicic,  that  it  was  "a  tiuje 
of  order  without  loyalty;  of  piety  without  faith;    of  r'>pMy  without 
rapture;  of  philosophy  without  science.     la  one  worvi^    ":  ivas  an  age 
without  enthusiasm."    Rut  then,  as  the  same  writer  adds,  "  the  absence 
of  enthusiasm  is  not  necessarily  fatal  to  the  existence  of  a  high  sense 
of  duty ;  a  quiet,  unobtrusive,  religious  spirit;  an   honest,  if  not  a 
very  profound,  inquiry  into  the  problems  of  human  life,  and  the  sources 
of  human  knowledge :  while  it  is  eminently  favorable  to  that  poli-shed, 
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if  cynical,  litcraluvc  which,  while  it  makes  emotion  unp.irdoDable,  at 
least  make?  cant  impossible."  There  was  some  enthubiasu),  however, 
as  we  shall  see;  but  il  was  of  a  barbaric,  piratical  cast ;  an  enlhusiasm, 
too,  foitunalc  eiioush  under  the  circumstances;  for,  it  being  too  lafo 
to  j:ive  heed  to  Polouius's  wise  rule,  "  Beware  of  entrance  to  a  quarrel," 
the  only  thing  left  to  be  done  was  to  adopt  the  residue  of  his  prcicpt— 

" bill  boiii'^  ill, 

Eear  "i,  <Iut  Uie  oppo-ocl  may  bew.nc  of  tlieo."' 

Flora  her  connection  with  Ilanovcr  throuc^h  the  George'',  England* 

was  much  mixed  up  with  the  internal  disputes  of  ]*]urope;  and  so  was 

brought,  all  the  more  frequently,  into  direct  collision  with  her  ancient 

Gallic  foe.     The  national  enthusiasm  of  the  era  accordingly  look  the 

form  of  hostility  to  France,  and  an  idolatry  of  the  statesmen  who  could 

best  device  plans  by  moaos  of  which  the  commerce  and  power  of  Franco 

might  be  destioyed.     In  church  and  state,  this  spirit  was  rampant, 

conventionally  if  not  really.     In  the  seats  of  learning  it  was  carefully 

cherished  in  the  yourh  of  the  land ;  and  not  the  least  carefully,  as  our 

extracts  are  about  to  show,  by  the  masters  of  colleges,  by  the  professors 

and  tutors — 

" in  < lie  Allic  bowcis, 

"Wbeve  Oxfovd  lift.*  to  heavca  ber  buuilicd  towor?."' 

It  was  not,  however,  while  casually  examining  the  volume  in  tho 
Bodleian  that  I  for  the  first  time  had  experienced  some  surprise  at 
suddenly  seeing  the  new  amidst  the  old — Canada  and  America  mixed 
up  with  I^ailum  and  Hellas.  Some  years  ago  I  happened  to  become 
the  popse-sor  of  an  old  copy  of  the  Ferlfcip  ->  of  Dionysius.  This  is  a 
Geography  in  Greek  hexumeiers,  quite  Homeric  in  btyle,  and  very  plea- 
sant to  read.  It**  author  Dionyius  was  a  Greek  of  Alexandria,  and 
was  employed.  Plioy  bay",  by  one  of  the  emperors,  without  specifying 
distinctly  which,  to  make  a  survey  of  the  Eastern  parts  of  the  world. 
He  is  >)Upposed  to  have  lived  about  the  year  A.D.  140.  For  the  sake 
of  distinguishing  him  from  other  notable  persons  bearing  the  same 
name,  he  is  known  from  the  title  of  his  book  Pfrief/esia.  as  Dionysius 
P^ri'^gefe'^-,  i.e.  the  Cicerone,  Vafet  de  pJat-e^  or  Guide  to  remarkable 
localities. 

On  turning  over  the  leaves  of  my  old  copy  of  the  Perirgpris,  for  the 
first  time.  I  was  startled  at  observing  a  sub-divisioa  of  the  poem  headed 
in  good  Greek.  Ilcpi  r^s  'A/iepijdJs  i]  tt/s  IttX  Z6(nv  IvSikt}?  7^9.,  *.  e., 
'•Concerning  America  or  the  West  Indies;"  and  a  few  lines  down 
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appeared  the  faniillar  name  of  our  own  Dominion,  cxpiv^.i^cd  in  Civcek 
characters,  and  hclpiiic!;  to  I'orm  a  foot  in  a  llouieiic  hesaniclor  of  excel- 
lent rhythm.  On  elo^^er  in.ipection  I  discovered  <hut  Dionysius  had 
found  an  Oxford  oontinuafor  in  the  person  of  a  writer  on  Geography 
rather  eminent  in  his  day,  Kdward  Ayoll^,  who,  intondlDa;  his  edition  of 
the  PrrlpijoMs  to  be  of  practical  ui^e  in  the  work  of  fducation,  and  to 
be  committed  to  mcnioiy  like  the  rules  for  the  gender  of  nouns  and  the 
conjugation  of  verbs  in  (ho  common  fivammars  of  the  duy,  not  only  cor- 
rected the  matter  of  Dionysius  l^eriegetes,  but  also  added  to  his  poem 
some  hundreds  of  liiies,  likewi*<e  in  excellent  Iloraeiic  Ci  rock,  descriptive 
of  the  portions  of  ihc  Otiilh  di^iclosed  to  the  knowledge  of  men  since 
the  days  of  C'ulumbu^'.  I  Iranscribe  a''  a  specimen  some  of  the  lines 
which  refer  to  America.  It  will  be  seen  that  Canada,  Quebec,  Hudson's 
Bay,  Boston,  New  York  and  several  other  familiar  ci.-alluutic  names, 
wear  a  singular  aspptt  in  the  guiso  in  which  they  here  appear.  We  are 
to  obsciTc  that  when  our  pseudo-Dionysius  wrote,  Canada  was  still  a 
French  posscs^^ion,  and  the  territories  down  to  Florida  were  English. 

A/;.epiKi)/'  iaO{xu':  8tarc)u.v€Tat  ui'Si)(a  yaiqv 
Sretj'os,  KuX  V07IOV  ttoi/tov  //.co-o?  r/8c  f3of)€iov, 

Oi'  I'lix  re  ruu  Aapirji'ui'  iTran'vfxcip'  ncVoi'tri 
Iluv  d"  vTre/j,  'AfxepiKr]  TeTuwcryxtV//  tarl  /Supcirj, 
xN'c'p^c  Se  Tov,  voTOf  ipioi  TarrpoiTa  /3op£u;v. 
AfJiffi   UKTus  fSopeii']Ti8a<;,  "YScroi'tw  iirl  koXttco, 

EvOa  le')/  TeTarat  Kc»;//3pi5,  I'Cij  t.v6a  Bpcraif's. 

EtfO/S  ^payKlZu  TTiOLOV  VHW  C/CT€TUl't'(rTat, 

ApL(j)L<;  ivppurao  Kaj/aOou  a^Vv  peedpov' 
Ovi'tKu  pa-  0'  cre/JO)?  yuLrju  Kay\t(>uo-i  KavuSv^t'* 

Er^uo  vTrlp  TTora/xov  KrjfSeKKibos  i'TTL  rruXeOpov, 
KttOei'  i-TTcp  pi]yixiva  /3o/3etdoo<;  up(j>LTpiTT]?, 

AyyAo3j/  p.aKpa  voTovSe  vip-ovraL  eKyovnt  ai  opoi/' 
Ot  ph'  vo-UTuovaL  vir]<;  Xnro.pou  ttcoov  "AyyA/^*?, 
'E/'^aS'  vTreipdXiov  BocrTtoit'So?  ccrri  TTTuKeOpoV 

Ot  8e'  TC  y^7,p')v,  'tSe  tttoXiv  'i]/3opo.Koi(>  veoLO' 
Ot  hk  vci]<;  ir^boi'  ap,d)oT€pov  vatovoL    \€pa~i]S' 
Ot  Se.  re  TOV  Wivvovyaiqv  Tro.pos  vXi'j^oaav, 
'E/'^t'o*  ivKTtpLeuov  ^tXaSeX^tt/.s  irToXUBpov. 

i  0    aVUl<S  TT€OLOV  K(U  eTTODl'V/tOr  a(TTV  iVloptcic. 

Ot  8e  T6  TTO.p^ei'tKT/s  too'  tTiwi/v/xoi'  ovSas  dvacrcT/j?, 
Ev^uO    l7ruivvp.',y]V   1o.ko>(3ov  CCTTI  TTTuXcOpOi'' 

Ot  8c  T    llTLKXl^CnV  KopoXoV  TTcSoi/  T/OC  TTToXcOpOV, 

Ay/XLaKuv  vTTf.p  rjireipoLo  TravvaraToi  u.i'8pu)i/. 

'EtCi'>;s  yairj  TrcpaTreTTTaTat  audep^uiaaa 
'Es  voTuv,  rj^t  Trep  uy^iaXos  h6fio<s  AvyovGTivov. 

1004—1029. 
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TIlut  is  to  say  :  "  The  land  of  Auicvica  an  isthmus,  niwrow,  and  inidwny 
holwoen  a  soulhern  and  a  northern  sea,  cuts  in  two  :  it.  moreover,  mea 
surname  the  Darien :  above  it  expands  (bo  Northern  America;  below 
i(,  the  Souiheru.  I  shall  speak  first  of  (he  Northern.  On  the  boreal 
coasts  that  line  the  Hudsonian  Gulf  on  the  one  hand,  estendd  a  new 
Wales ;  on  the  other,  a  New  Britain.  Then  next  e\pai)ds  the  Franks'  new 
domain,  on  both  sides  the  fair  flowing  (^anada's  deep  stream,  whence, 
men  call  it,  in  other  words,  the  land  of  Canada.  There  on  the  river  is 
the  city  of  Quebec.  Thence  southward  far,  along  the  boreal  Amphi- 
trite's  shore,  are  distributed  the  descendants  of  English  men.  Some  of 
them  inhabit  the  fertile  soil  of  a  new  England;  there  on  the  shnre  of 
the  sea  is  the  city  of  Jjoston;  some  of  them,  the  country  and  city  of 
York  the  new ;  some  of  tliem,  the  twofold  region  of  a  new  Jersey;  some 
of  them,  the  onoe  sylvan  land  of  I^enn — there  is  the  well-built  city  of 
Philadelnhia-  Others  of  them  acrain  inhabit  the  soil  and  eitv  named 
from  3Iary ;  and  others,  the  area  named  from  a  virgin  queen.  There  is 
the  city  suroamed  of  Janiv^s;  and  others,  the  soil  and  city  named  from 
CIiarle>,  the  most  remote  on  the  continent,  of  Eiiglisli  men.  Next  is 
spread  out  to  the  south  the  land  of  Flowers,  where  upon  the  seaboard 
is  Augustine's  dwelling." 

It  will  be  noticed  above,  in  the  eleventh  line,  that  the  name  "  Cana'la" 
is  applio'l  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence;  and  the  statement  is  made  that 
"ibe  surrounding  country  takes  its  name  from  the  river."  An  occa-. 
Aon  will  arise  in  the  cour.^e  of  the  present  paper  to  jnake  some  ol»sor- 
vations  on  this  and  some  other  points  in  the  cxiract.  Q'he  jsjge  of 
designating  the  St  Lawrence  as  the  great  river  of  Canada,  was  for  a 
time  in  vogue  among  early  writers.  Again  :  at  line  1808,  we  have  an 
enumeration  of  the  island'^  appertaining  to  the  American  continent. 
The  lines  relating  to  NewToundland  are  given,  the  name  of  tho 
'•fair-flowing"  Canada  occurring  therein,  again  as  designating  the  St. 
Lawrence, 

Ntr  0    ArXavTiaKov  cipi'v  pool'  o>K€o.v(no 
MaKpa  o^t'  vrji  Ta/xwv  cs   A/.ie/Y>t8a  yainv  ikolo' 
EiddS'  ii'l  Tri^H)^of](nv  cvp/'t'Vao  KavaSoi), 
Nf)(roi'  aTr€ipi(Jiy]v  V€uv  cvporr'  €Kyo»'oi  ui'8/J<t'!/ 
Ef'yjtoTn^ittuT',  ireboi'  l^6y€;r(TLV  cpaviot.'' 
ilpverai  yap  r  a/'.(/)i  fxak    l^Ovofcrcr'x  6d\aa-(Ta. 

1303—1308. 

That  is  :  ''Now  speeding  in  thy  bark  afar,  across  the  wide  stream  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  ccme  to  tho  Amorican  hiud.     There  at  the  vast  outlet 
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t)f  (lie  fi'ir-flowiog'  stream  Canada,  the  ollVprinp;  of  Kuropcan  men  luive 
newly  found  an  i^^land  of  untold  extent,  a  soil  beloved  of  fishers,  for 
round  it  roars  a  sua  especially  abounding  in  fish." 

Tn  (he  edition  from  which  I  have  made  the  above  extracts,  the  whole 
of  the  /'("/•/"^''.s/s,  the  continuation  included,  is  accompanied  by  notes  in 
]jU(in,  and  also  by  a  line-for-line  Latin  versioii,  aftc"  the  manner  of 
Clarke's  Homer,  in  former  days.  As  in  the  case  of  the  work  just 
named,  the  Latin  verbatim  rendering,  espec'aliy  of  compound  terms, 
and  stock  epithets,  is  amusing.  But  with  this  the  reader  need  not  be 
troubled.  Simply  as  a  specimen  which  will  recall  the  grotesque  kind 
of  help  that  a  few  years  back  was  considered  ncccssuiy  for  students  in 
their  acfjuisiticn  of  Gvoek,  I  transcribe  four  lines,  iu  wbich  the  familiar 
word  Canada  quaintly  occurs  : 

Deiii'-C'i)=  F'-anciii  nova  oxtondiliii', 
Utiinqne  ad  puUhiiflui  Canache  altiim  fl.ioiiditn  : 
Qiiapropter  ipsam  etiam  terrain  alitoi*  vocant  Canadani, 
Ubi  snpei-  fluviuiu  Quehecuc  est  oppiduui.         JOII-ICM. 

The  humorous  parody  of  this  kind  of  elucidation  of  a  Greek  text,  in 
one  of  lii.shop  Ilebev':^  youthful  pieces,  still  preserved  in  his  collected 
wovks.  will  probably  be  remembered,  in  which  ho  speaks  of 

— i:\tiifi']V  AvKiqv  7]  BtAoToi'a  };  Bp€/J,i;^nyxor, 
XaAKOTToAir,  (fiiXov  oikov  ayui'opo^    iidiu.Lirroio- 

5J2-510. 

accompanying  the  fcame  with  a  version  in  the  usual  harsh,  corduroy 
kind  of  Latin  : 

—  Dobilcm  Lyciam,  ant  Bil^lonom,  ant  Bromiiliamuni         , 
yErirf-"ivitatf;m,  charara  doinum  ob-vu'tutom-mirabili.s  Vulcani. 

and  illustrating  all  by  elaborate  Latin  notes,  after  the  manner  of  Brunck, 
Hermann  and  Dawes;  showing,  for  example,  that  here  it  was  impossible 
the  Asiatic  Lycia  could  have  been  meant  as  some  critics  insanely  con- 
tended; but  that  Wuhcrhaiiipton,  "  civitas  a  U'p!x  nomen  liabeus," 
was  the  place,  inasmuch  as  the  author  is  s-^caking  ot  Kngli&h  towns,  or 
Bilston,  and  Bremicliam  (Birmingham),  the  hitter  a  city,  as  the  .'sup- 
posed obscure  Greek  poet  speaks,  ''  devoted  to  the  matiuracture  uf  brass, 
and  the  home  beloved  of  the  very  manly  Hophce-lus." 

We  now  proceed  to  give  our  excerpts  from  the  volume  iu  the  Bod- 
leian. The  pieces  contained  in  that  folio  are  not,  as  will  bt  seen,  the 
crude  exercises  of  junior  fledglings  in  the  univcr^^ty.     The  occasion 
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imprcpsion  the  extract  was  made 
noted  below. 


was  so  grave  aod  dIgniSed  tliat  it  was  decm'^d  wovtliy  to  cull  foitb.  the 
literary  powers  of  the  seniors,  of  professors  and  fellows  and  heads  of 
colleges.  Nevortheless,  all  the  exercises  have  about  them  more  or  less 
of  the  school-boy  ring,  and  in  some  of  them  possibly  may  be  detected 
a  tone  not  uninspired  by  a  viuw  of  the  substantial  bounties  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  personages  addressed  or  refericd  to. 

Ouv  liist  specimen  will  be  from  a  copy  of  0 vidian  hexameters  and 
pentameters,  by  tbe  Yice-Chancellor  himself,  Dr.  Joseph  Brown.  The 
selection  was  made  for  the  sate  of  the  allusion  to  the  recent  conquests 
in  North  America,  and  the  vatber  bold  assignation  to  our  St.  Lawrence 
of  the  stylo  and  title  of  an  Indus  :  "  Each  Indus,"  the  Vice-Chancellor 
says,  "is  now  subject  to  the  power  of  liritain."  The  other  nmst  be 
the  Indus  proper,  or  else  j)oeticully  the  Ganges;  and  the  allusion  is  to 
the  virtual  conquest  of  all  India  by  the  victories'  of  Clive.     Under  this 

The  sense  may  be  different,  as  is 
Tlie  young  King  is  thus  apostrophised: 

0  Piinccps  Angusie  !  vide  qnre  pondcva  Famaj 

Su&liuei'.'',  et  qww  poircat  avilus  honor. 
A^p're  r|im\:ilo3  alio  sub  sole  triuiuphos; 

Acoo-iL  icgni«  Indus  ulevquo  tula. 

Wt  l(C  T^f  T^t  ^  ^ 

C'on*''liare  aniui03,  populo  impevidive  volenti, 

Ilia  sit  ambilio.  palma  bit  illu  Tibi. 
H.TC  i.n>,  bolla  gera?,  cevtos  habitura  iriumpiios, 

Civil's  rixa3  Yiclor  et  invidiaj. 
Sftditio  procul  aboil;,  et  illa-labile  minmur, 

Atquti  oinnes  iequo  ftt'dore  jungat  amor: 
Tone  iii.ig-'8  s.dvuni  populus  velii,  an  populum  Tu — 

Sola  6,iL  liiuc  uullo  lis  di'imenda  die. 

"  0  august  Prince !  see  what  a  burden  of  i^lory  thou  suatainest,  and 
Tvhat  demands  the  honours  gained  by  thy  grandsire  entail !  Behold 
under  another  sky  triumphs  won  !  ]']ach  Indus  now  is  added  to  thy 
realms.  To  conciliate  hearts,  to  rule  a  willing  people — let  this  be  thy 
ambition,  this  thy  prize  !  Victorious  over  civil  btrifo  and  envy,  let 
such  be  thy  wars,  destined  to  a  sure  triumph,  Avauut  sedition  and 
joyless  complaint !  let  love  unite  all  iu  one  just  league  !  Let  this  be 
the  sole  question — never  to  be  decided — whether  thy  people  most  wish 
thee  well,  or  thou  thy  people  ! " 

In  the  composition  of  Dr.  Musgrave,  Provost  of  Oriel,  who  also 
chose  the  elegiac  couplet,  we  have  Canada  and  the  St.  Lawrence  intro- 
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duced.     These  names  occur  in  an  address  to  the  shade  of  the  deceased 
King,  George  the  Second,  thus '. 

Te  penes  arbUi-uini  pclagl ;  Tibi,  so'pUe  cla.-3;e, 

Nopiunus  geniini  coiilul'st  oi-uis  opes. 
Te  Canada)  Iremuurc  lacug,  Laureuiins  ipse, 

Auspice  Te,  placidas  volvit  amicus  aquas  ; 
(ii'^iuo  leneni  Niy,Tim  Mauri,  quiqae  uXima  Ciangis 

Lij.tora  flava,  tuo  rolla  dedere  jugo. 

"  With  thee  wa?  the  control  of  the  sea  :  on  thee,  thy  fleet  kept  safe, 
Neptune  conferred  the  wealth  of  two  hemispheres,  liefore  thee  the 
lakes  of  Canada  trembled :  under  thy  auspices  the  St.  Lawrence  itself, 
now  a  friendly  stream,  rolled  down  its  waves  appeased.  The  swart 
Moors,  as  well  those  who  possess  the  Niger,  as  those  who  pos=e«s  the 
scorched  shores  of  the  far  Gange.'',  yielded  their  necks  to  thy  yoke." 

The  allusion  to  "Niger"  is  to  the  capture,  a  year  or  two  previou.sly, 
of  the  forts  St.  Louis  and  Goree,  on  or  near  the  river  Senegal. 

The  Rector  of  Exeter  College,  Dr.  F.  Webber,  contributed  some 
Alcaic  stanzas.  There  is  in  the  extract  here  given  no  reference  to  local 
names  on  this  side  the  ocean.  But  we  have  in  it  a  clever  working  out 
of  the  setting-and-rising-sun  metaphor.  He  speaks  of  the  recent  royal 
death,  and  the  recent  royal  accession,  in  these  terms  : 

Ini,er  tviiimphos  Gcorgius  0<'<;idit  I 
Nee  clarior  sol  oceuno  siibifc, 

Cum  flammeo  splcndore  piwbefi 
Indiciiuii  reditiis  sereui. 

At,  uno  adempLo  Lumine  pad-ia?, 
Ea  suvg'it  al(er  Geovg'us,  altera 
Lux  !  et  sni  Regis  reuidet 
Auspic-ils  recreata  Tcllns. 

"  Amidst  his  triumphs  fell  our  George  !  And  never  more  brilliantly 
set  sun  in  ocear,  when  with  fiery  glow  it  gives  promise  of  fair  return. 
But  lo !  no  aooner  is  one  luminary  of  the  father-land  taken  away,  than 
another  springs  up — another  George;  and  reanimated  by  the  omen  of 
its  King,  the  land  regains  its  smile." 

The  Alcaic  stan'/a  was  also  selected  by  Dr.  Randolph,  President  of 
Corpus,  for  his  exercise.  He  celebrates  the  conquest  of  Canada,  and 
names  the  St.  Lawrence.  Ho  addresses  himself  thus  to  the  young 
King  :  He  shows  himself  u  careful  student  of  Horace  and  a  muster  of 
Latin. 
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Ps.ca'ius  orbis  consiliis  tuis 
Iriiipta  gaudet  fcedera  junj-eve, 
Geniesque  Te,  Rex,  bellicoaaj 

Compositis  venerantur  armis. 
DedUcit  aiter=  pcrfida  Gallia; 
ilansucscit  Indus,  scalpvaqne  projMcit, 
Lauren; iique  immite  tinmen 
Volvit  aqnas  laciturnioves. 
Mercalor  audax  ,'ccinora  trans volat, 
Plenoque  cornu  oopia  ceniitur, 

rrandemque  propiilsat  scelnsqiie 
ilex  auimo  et  pati'ia  Britannus. 

'■  The  wLolo  earth,  restored  to  peace  by  thy  counsels,  rejoices  in 
forming  inviolable  leagues;  and  warlike  nations,  unitedly  laying  aside 
their  arms,  venerate  thee,  0  King  !  Treacherous  Gaul  unlearns  her 
wiles  :  the  Indian  cea«es  to  be  savage,  and  throws  away  his  dread  knife : 
St.  Lawrence's  ruthless  stream  rolls  down  his  waves  less  ravingly.  The 
daring  trader  traver-^es  the  ocean,  and  Plenty  with  full  horn  is  to  be 
seen.  Trickery  and  guilt  are  utterly  repelled  by  a  King  in  soul,  as  by 
birth,  a  Briton.'' 

AVe  have,  of  course,  in  the  closing  expression,  an  allusion  to  the 
young  King's  first  speech  from  the  throne,  in  which,  it  is  said,  he 
inserted  with  his  own  hand  a  paragraph  stating  that  "  he  gloried  in  the 
name  of  Briton,"  thus  diiferencing  himself  from  his  immediate  prede- 
cessors, who  were  German-born.  The  text  of  the  paragraph  referred 
to  is  as  follows :  ••  Born  and  educated  in  this  country,  I  glory  in  the 
name  of  Briton  ;  and  the  peculiar  happiness  of  my  life  will  ever  consist 
in  promoting  the  welfare  of  a  people  whose  loyalty  and  warm  affection 
to  me  I  consider  as  the  greatest  and  most  permanent  security  of  my 
throne;  and  I  doubt  not  but  their  steadiness  in  those  principles  will 
equal  the  firmness  of  my  invariable  resolution  to  adhere  to  and 
strengthen  this  excellent  constitution  in  church  and  state,  and  to  main- 
tain the  toleration  invio'able." 

In  some  vigorous  heroic  verse,  by  a  fellow  of  iMagdalen,  John  Hall, 
'' S.  T.  B.."  or  Bachelor  of  Theology,  we  have  an  express  reference  to 
Wolfe,  the  plains  of  Abraham,  and  the  conquest  of  Canada.  The 
lines  included  in  our  extract  are  an  indignant  addioss  to  France : 

En  !  Tibi  in  IIc'=perii.°  quo  cedunt,  Gallia,  (erris 
In>idia\  tuipcsqne  duli,  ca-desquo  nefandio  ! 
Divioi  iuipalien?  regni,  in  cuncta  volcbas 
Lnperio  prcmere  ct  domiuari  sola  per  orbem. 
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At  steva  instantem  non  ai-ma  avevteie  cladom, 
Non  rujie?  potcrant,  cam  in  pra?lia  duceret  ulior 
"WoLFics  aicensas  raetuendo  Mai'.e  calervas  I 
Er^o  eipii^natas  arre?,  cversaque  c-astra, 
Nequicquam  m-ires,  fraclb  ingloria  lelis. 
El-go  iterum  va'lata  diu  tua  rura.  Colone, 
Pare  coloi.  nee  te  caltro  jam  leneat  Indus 
CiT.deli',  Gallusqae  Indo  crudelioi*  ho.sies. 
Felix  rnra  colas:  haec  Georgius  otia  fecit, 

"Behold,  0  Gaul !  to  what  end  thy  plots  and  base  wiles  and  nefarious 
blood-thirstiness  have  come,  ia  the  lands  of  the  West.  Refusinjr  to 
endure  a  divided  rule,  thou  didst  aim.  by  military  power,  to  subdue  all 
things,  and  to  lord  it  throughout  the  earth  alone  !  But  ruthless  arma- 
ments availed  not,  nor  rocky  fastnesses,  to  avert  from  thee  quick  destruc- 
tion, when  "Wolfe,  the  avenger,  brought  into  the  field  his  cohorts,  fired 
by  dread-inspiring  Mars.  Here  is  the  reason  why  thou,  shorn  of  glory, 
thy  weapons  shattered,  bewailest  in  vain  stormed  citadels,  demolished 
fortresses  I  Here  is  the  reason  why  thou,  O  colonist,  now  again  tillc^^t 
in  peace  thy  fields  devastated  so  long  :  and  neither  the  inhuman  Indian 
afi'righteth  thee  with  hb  knife,  nor  thy  Gallic  foe.  than  Indian  more 
inhuman.  All  blest,  till  thou  thy  field?.  For  thee,  this  repose  a  George 
hath  secured." 

The  production  of  John  Smith  Bugden,  gentleman  co  joner  of 
Trinity  ('•  Coll.  SS.  Trin.  Sup,  Ord.  Com."),  is  likewise  in  heroic  metre. 
He  moulds  into  shapely  classic  forms  the  names  of  Acadia,  Lcuisbourg, 
Quebec,  Ontario  and  the  3Iississippi.  He  represents  the  French  King, 
Louis  XV,  on  hearing  of  the  decease  of  George  IT,  as  bidding  his 
nobles  not  to  imagine  that  that  event  would  unfavorably  affect  the 
fortunes  of  England.  The  reference  to  our  own  Luke  Ontario  is  espe- 
cially interesting.     He  thus  speaks  to  them  : 

Saetas  torpcie  in  pvonlia  vires 

ri'edKis  Ac^lirxenlm.  minuive  ingeulia  fa>pta? 
En  snjieres'  sreplvi.  snpere-t  Tir\uii:s  aviia;, 
Georgian,  aospiciis  seque  felii-ibus,  lijeres. 
Ille  animis  veteres  odii-one  sequaribus  'was 
Iinplebit,bello<7ne  <e<undo  quicqiiid  ngcndum 
Kestiterif,  paribus  cuiDulabit  protinu„  aruiis. 
Tcedera  nunc  violasse  pudet,  nunc  poenitet  ultro 
A<*adia;  fines  teligis^.  incerlaqne  vuia  ! 
Or  iduo  Inler  t  qnanto.=  ex  axe.  videlis, 
Longa'vi  duduu  Regis  foituna,  liiumpiios. 
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Ip=ii  jacet  l^odoica  solo  conviiUa,  niinscqne 
Wuroium  in^eule*,  disjei.Laque  nicenia  fiim.iu!. 
Umbriferis  frusiiu  se  muniit  aidua  taxi*, 
Yaliorque  in))ilieuit  vallis  (vlcloria  tanto 
Iloslibus  empta  licet  Duel  ore)  aix  fida  Qnebecl. 
Jamque  nova?  jenies  et  ceDlum  ubeiilmu  legna, 
Se  Brifonnm  tiiulis  ultro  regalibus  addunt. 
Ex  quo  piwiupiis  scopuiis  I'l.iga  piuea  \a«him 
Obsidet  Osvpgura,  soniinque  per  aiva  inaiino 
La'a  fremit,  lacuumque  Ontaiia  maxima  pa?v't; 
Ad  cullas  procnl  UFque  eras,  Mi;;?ippia  piw.-epa 
In  maie  qua  refluum  -ubliml  volvitur  o^e; 
Pra-lid  magnanimi  novns  ille  Georgius  uli  or 
lustaurabit  avi,  pvopriumque  tuebiiui*  Indiim 
Viclor,  et  IIesi>evio  late  domluabilur  ovbi. 

"  Think  yc  a  torpor  is  coming  over  the  practised  power  of  the  English 

race  for  war,  or  that  the  vasiness  of  their  designs  is  lessening  ?  Lo  I  there 

survives  a  George,  heir  under  equally  happy  auspices  to  his  grandsire's 

sceptre,  to  his  grandsire's  valour.    He  will  maintain  the  full  measure  of 

the  ancient  quarrels  with  supplies  of  energy  and  persistent  hate ;  and 

whatever  for  a  successful  war  remains  to  be  done,  he  will  foithwith,  with 

armaments  like  the  former,  fully  accomplish.    It  shames  me  now  that  I 

broke  the  treaty ;  it  repenteth  me  now  that  I  wantonly  meddled  with 

the  boundaries  of  Acadia,  and  the  tracts  left  undefined  1     Ye  see  what 

triumphs  the  fortune  of  the  long-lived  Kit  g  hath  lately  wrested  from  the 

MFCstern  world  I    Louisbourg  is  raiied  to  the  ground ;  its  vast  threatening 

walls,  its  shattered  fortifications,  smoke  I    In  vain  did  the  trusty  fortress 

of  Quebec,  raised  aloft  on  shadowy  rocks,  strengthen  and  environ  itself 

with  stockade  upon  btockade — paid  lor  by  the  foe  though  that  success 

was,  by  the  life  of  a  commander  so  great  I     And  now  new  tribes,  and  a 

hundred  fertile  domains,  voluntarily  swill  the  honours  appertaining  to 

the  King  of  the  British  people.    From  the  point  where,  on  precipitous 

rocks,  a  region  of  pines  surrounds  the  lonely  Oswego,  and  with  a  sound 

like  that  of  the  sea,  heaid  over  a  wide  space,  Ontario,  greatest  of  lakes, 

roar«?  and  rage*,  even  un(a  the  cultured  b.tnks  afar,  where  the  swift 

Mississippi,  with  front  Uj  reared,  plunges  into  the  tidal  sea, — he.  this 

new  George,  this  new  avenger,  will  begin  afresh  his  grandsire's  wars, 

will  guaul  an  Indus  of  his  own,  and  will  lord  it  far  and  wide  within  the 

Ile.^perian  hemisphere." 

*' Angligenum."  in  the  second  line,  is,  of  course,  a  contraction  fjr 
*'  Angligenoiuni,''  from  Angligeni,  a  mediicval  word  for  "  men  English- 
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boT»."     Another  term  of  the  same  era,  for  ''  l-jiiglishmen,"  is  -'Anprli- 

genenses,"  a  word  familiar  by  reason  of  <he  ^n-ell  known  monkish  distich, 

Chronica  si  ponso!5.  cura  puajnant  Oxonien=es, 
Post  paiicos  meuies,  voliil  iva  pv;  ^Antili^eueiiFes. 

a,couplet  quoted  not  long  since  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  ia 
relation  to  the  aoiitalions  occasioned  throw^ihout  ihe  empire  by  Oxford 
con(rover.-ies.  It  referred  originally  to  faction  fights  between  Xorthern 
men  and  Southern  men,  be!  ween  Welshmen  and  Saxons,  which  filled  the 
streets  and  neighbouring  fields  with  tumult  and  bloodshed.  The  treaty 
of  which  Louis  is  made  to  regret  the  violation,  in  Hue  8,  is  that  of 
Utrecht.  By  the  ]2lh  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  "all  Nova 
Scotia,  or  Acadia,  with  its  ancient  limits,  and  with  all  its  dependencies," 
was  ceded  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain.  The  Trench  authorities 
afierwards  contended  that  Nova  Scoria  comprehended  only  the  Penin- 
sula, and  did  not  extend  beyond  the  Isthmus:  whereas  the  charter  of 
James  I.  to  Sir  William  Alexander,  and  Sir  William's  own  map,  as  old 
as  the  charter,  demonstrated  that  the  ancient  limits  of  the  count'-y  so 
earned  included  a  vast  tract  of  land,  besides  the  peninsula,  reaching 
along  the  coast  till  it  joined  New  England;  and  extending  up  the 
country  till  it  was  bounded  by  the  south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  By 
the  15th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  ''the  subjects  of  Franco, 
inhabitants  of  Canada  and  elsewhere,  were  not  to  disturb  or  molest,  ia 
any  manner  whatsoever,  the  Five  Nation  Indians,  which,  the  article 
says,  are  subject  to  Great  Britain,  nor  its  other  American  allies,"  Not- 
withstanding, a  writer  in  the  Gcntfeipan's  Muja:ine,  for  December, 
1750,  sets  forth,  "while  the  French  usurpations  went  on  so  insolently 
in  Nova  Scotia,  the  plan  was  carrying  on  with  equal  perfidy  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohioj  a  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  says  that 
writer,  had  been  in  alliance  with  the  lOnglish  above  a  hundred  years 
ago,  to  which  also  we  had  a  claim,  as  being  a  conquest  of  the  Five 
Nations,  and  from  which,  therefore,  the  French  were  excluded  by  the 
15th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht."  We  observe  from  line  20  that 
Lake  Ontario  had  by  some  moans  acquired  a  reputation  for  tempestu- 
ousness.     In  the  thirteenth  of  the  Duddon  Sonnets,  Wordsworth  also, 

at  a  later  period,  sang  of 

" \  lie  gusts  that  lash 

The  niaLled  foresis  of  On<ano's  fchore, 
By  wastol'ul  steel  unsuiitlen." 

The  adroit  Latin'it  has,  in  line  22,  made  "  3Iississippi "  managea- 
ble, manipulating  it  into  "  >Jissippia."     By  ''  Indus,"  in  line  25,  the 
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St.  Lawrence  is,  as  we  suppose  again,  intended.  It  is  possible,  liowevcr, 
that  here,  and  in  the  other  phices  as  well,  where  the  word  occurs  in 
these  extracts,  "Indus"  may  be  **thc  Indian."  meaning  the  Indian 
races. 

Our  next  excerpt  is  from  the  exercise  of  Thomas  Baker,  ^'  Portionista," 
as  he  is  stjled,  of  3Iertou.  "  Portionista,"  pensioner,  or  exhibitioner, 
has  been  strangely  vernacularized  at'Merton  into  "postmaster."  The 
metre  is  epic  or  heroic.  AVe  again  have  alln.sions  to  the  conquests  of 
Cape  Breton  and  Canada;  and  the  St.  Lawrence  is  named.  The  battle 
of  Minden  is  celebrated;  and  the  capture  of  Gorce.  lie  compares  the 
successes  of  George  IL  over  France  on  the  continent  of  Europe  to 
those  of  Edward  III.     He  thus  speaks: 

Vidimus  lAlvardi  veieie?  revlrcsfore  Inui'U.s; 
Vidimus  Augliaia;  metuenles  signa  <  alervtc 
Gallovum  ti'epidare  acies  Genuania  piiscio 
Consuia  virtulis,  Biitonuni  luirata  tiiuniplios, 
Nujier  Mindcnia*  obstupnit  nnraoula  pu;;iiji\ 
Addain  uvbes  Lybia'  douiiuis,  captji'ipie  Ijietonie 
Duplex  ob.sidium;  dicara  supcraddita  no.stiis, 
t^'ib  duce  pro  patiia  egi'eQ,'ie  morientc,  triumphi.s 
A.-va,  libi  Lauventi  in  la'utu  so  pu'Ti^it  a'quo)', 

"  We  have  seen  renewed  the  ancient  laurels  of  an  Edward.  We 
have  seen  the  Gallic  armies  tremble  through  fear  of  the  ^^randards  of  an 
English  cohort.  Germany,  mindful  of  valour  evinced  of  old,  full  of 
wonder  already  at  triumphs  won  by  l^ritons,  lately  stojd  amazed  at 
prodigies  achieved  in  the  fight  at  ^linden.  I  will  add  the  reduction 
of  xVfi'ican  towns;  the  twoJbld  blockade  in  the  ctipiuroof  Cape  li)cton  : 
I  will  name  the  accession  to  oar  conquests,  under  the  Chief  who  for  his 
country  so  nobly  fell,  of  the  fields  where  the  vast  surface  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  spreads  itself  abroad." 

This  association  of  Minden  with  "  the  fields  where  the  St.  Lawrence 
spreads  itself"  will  remind  the  reader  of  a  passage  in  Langhorne'a 
"  Country  Justice,"  the  last  line  of  which  has  become  a  stock  quota- 
tion.   (He  is  speaking  of  a  poor  vagrant  culprit,  the  child  of  a  soldier's 

widow)  : 

Cold  oa  Canadian  hills,  on  ^linden's  plain. 
Perhaps  that  p  .rent  mourn'd  her  soldier  slain ; 
Ilent  o'er  her  babe,  her  eyes  dissolved  in  dew, 
Tlie  bi'x  drops  niinji,'led  wilh  the  milk  he  drew, 
Gave  the  sad  presage  of  his  future  years, 
The  child  of  misery,  baptized  iu  tears. 
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In  the  liacs  selected  from  the  hexameters  of  Henry  Jerome  Je  Sales, 
gentleman  commoner  of  Queen's,  wo  have  Niagara  named,  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Ohio.     He  utters  a  lament  on  the  death  of  the  King : 

O'vidit  heu  pati-iie  coluiuen  I     Te,  muxiuie  rriuiepo, 

rieb«,  i)i'ocercs(|ue  dolent,  quia  I'uslicus  ipse  per  arva 

Auspiciis  secura  tuis  et  iiescia  belli, 

Sinceros  fundcns  liictus  lacrymasque,  dolorem 

Expi'imit,  et  vuptos  Biitouum  dcplorat  houores. 

lieu  citi'j  vanesoit,  vite  decus  I  heu  cito  reriiin 

Transit  honos  !  frustni  maadata  Britaimii-a  vjlasseg 

Vidimus  invictas  subjectum  ferre  per  a-quor  ; 

Ingentes  animoa  frust'-i  miratus  arenas 

llorribiles  inLer  Mauros,  de^ertaque  tesqna 

Gallorum  invalidas  coiitundere  viderat  iras. 

lieu  frustra  saivi  posita  feritatc  tj'raniii 

Exlremi  ad  fines  orientis,  et  arva  beala 

Auratis  in  qua;  Ganges  devolvitur  uudis, 

Ignota?  Britonum  nomcn  eoluere  i^er  oras.  • 

Conpiliis  frustra  prudentibus  u?us,  et  alia 

Omnipotentis  ope,  victricia  fulniina  latu 

Sparsisti:  frustra  partos  sine  cajde  triumphos 

A'iderat  liorrisonis  torrens  Niagara  fluentis, 

Js^equicquani  iusidias  Indorum  vidit  inanos 

Debellata  Ohio,  atque,  tvteini  causa  doloris, 

Subjcctas  tibi  volvebat  Laurentius  uadas. 

"  Alas !  the  country's  stay  hath  fallen  !  Thee,  great  Prince,  com- 
mons and  nobles  lament :  nay,  in  the  liolo:^,  rendered  through  thy 
providence  secure  and  undevastated  by  war,  the  very  boor  expresses  his 
grief  by  unfeigned  lamentations  and  tears,  and  bemoans  the  snatching 
away  of  the  pride  of  the  British  people.  Alas  I  how  swiftly  vanisheth 
life's  grace  !  how  swiftly  passeth  away  the  glory  of  earthly  possessions  ! 
In  vain  have  we  beheld  invincible  fleets  bearing  the  behests  of  Britain 
across  the  subject  main  :  in  vain  ihe  Moor,  amazed,  amidst  his  horrid 
sands  and  desert  wilds,  beheld  mighty  spirits  quelling  the  strong  rago 
of  the  Gauls.  Alas  I  throughout  regions  unexplored,  to  the  bounds  of 
the  far  East  and  the  happy  fields  towards  which  Ganges  rolls,  wi  ,h 
waters  that  bring  down  gold,  in  vain  have  barbarian  chiefs,  laying  apide 
their  ferocity,  reverenced  the  British  name  I  In  vain,  leaning  on  wise 
counsels  and  the  help  of  the  Most  High,  hast  thou  dealt  thy  victorious 
bolts  far  and  wide  I  In  vain,  with  dread-sounding  billows,  did  the 
down-rushing  Niagara  behold  bloodless  victories  won. 
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did  vanquished  Ohio  behold  the  ambuscades  of  savages  made  of  none 
effect;  and,  source  of  woe  unending!  St.  Lawrence  pour  down  his  tide, 
subject  unto  Thee  I  '^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  penultimate  syllable  of  Niagara  has,  in  the 
above  Latin  lines,  the  quantity  which  it  possessed  when  the  name  first 
fell  on  the  ear  of  Europeans.  The  line  in  Goldsmith's  5>ai;e//«r  will 
be  remembered : 

Ilavo  we  not  seen,  at  Pleasure's  lordly  call, 
Tiie  smiling,  long-frequented  village  fall  ? 
Beheld  the  duteous  son,  the  sire  decayed, 
The  modest  matron,  and  the  blushing  maid, 
yore'd  from  their  homes,  a  melancholy  train. 
To  traverse  climes  beyond  tho  western  main, 
Where  wild  Oswego  spreads  her  swamps  around, 


And  Niagara  stuns  with  thund'ring  sound  ? 


Like  other  native  names,  Niagara  has  been  subjected  to  a  process  of 
abbreviation  and  shaping.  It  properlj  begins  with  a  nasal  On.  The 
following  forms  of  the  word  are  to  be  read  in  early  books  on  Canada  : 
lagera,  lagare,  Jagera,  Jagare,  Jagera,  Niagaro,  Niagra,  Niagro, 
Oakinagaro,  Ochiagara,  Ochjagara,  Oetjagara,  Ohniagero,  Oneageragh, 
Oneagoragh,  Oucigra,  Oneygra,  Ongayerae,  Oniagara,  Oniagorah, 
Oniagra,  Oniagro.  Onjagara,  Onjagera,  Onjagora,  Oujagorc,  Onjagoro, 
Onjagra,  Onnyagaro,  Onyagara,  Onyagare,  Onyagaro,  Onyasoro, 
Onyagars,  Onyagra,  Onyagro,  Onyegra,  Yagero,  Yangree.  In  the 
Jesuit  Relation  for  1G41,  we  have  Onguiaahra. 

Our  English  system  of  accentuation  misleads  us  in  respect  to  the 
quantity  of  syllables  in  native  worr'^  The  aborigines  lay  an  almost 
equal  stress  on  every  syllable :  thus  it  happens  that,  although  their 
language,  when  reduced  to  writing,  seems  to  consist  of  words  of  an 
unconscionable  length,  it  sounds,  when  spoken,  monosyllabic.  Ohio, 
too,  it  may  be  observed,  has  here  its  middle  syllable  short.  We  find  it 
short  in  other  early  productions.  Like  the  shortening  of  the  penult  of 
Niagara,  the  lengthening  of  that  of  Ohio  is  an  English  modernism. 
Ohio  occurs  in  the  old  books  as  Oio  and  Oyo. 

For  the  sake  of  a  clever  transfer  into  Latin  of  the  idea  of  our  national 
flag,  we  made  an  extract  from  P.  Methuen's  production.  Otherwise,  in 
the  lines  presented  there  is  nothing  especially  interesting.  Indus  therein 
seems  to  indicate  the  river;  although  again  Indian  or  Hindoo  may  be 
intended.  The  writer  was  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,     He  is  speaking  of  the  late  royal  death  : 
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All !  quotics  meniori  revocantes  pcctore,  Regem 
Sublatum  qufurent  Britones,  lucln(|ue  recenti 
Tarn  cari  capitis  quotiea  jactura  reciirret, 
Dum  redit  ia  ineutetn  veri  pia  curu  Tarentis, 
Saacti  juris  amor,  mitissima  gratia  sceptri, 
Et  blaiidi  mores,  atque  artea  niille  beui;^ni 
Imperii  ? — At  noii  sul'i  ded!    pax  iiurea  laudera ; 
Neo  minus  emicuit  meraor-l/do  noiucn  in  aiuiis, 
Por  mace,  per  terras,  quacumjue  sub  auspice  taiito 
Anglia  victrices  turmas  metueuda  per  orbem 
Miserit,  extrcmasquo  Indi  trcmefecerit  oras, 
Sanguineumve  Crucis  sigiiuin  (dirum  hostibus  omen  I) 
Daat  vcntis  agitaro  per  a>quora  lata  carinje. 

"  Ah !  recalling  him,  how  oft,  with  faithful  hearts,  will  Britons  sigh 
for  the  King  of  whom  they  have  been  bereft :  how  oft  with  fresh  grief 
will  the  loss  of  so  dear  a  one  come  back,  whilst  to  their  tiincls  recur  his 
true  paternal  solicitude,  his  love  of  the  sacred  right;  the  gentle  graci- 
ousness  of  his  sway,  his  condescending  manner,  his  countless  modes  of 
exercising  a  benignant  rule  !  Yet  not  alone  did  golden  peace  win  him 
renown  :  not  less  did  his  name  shine  forth  conspicuous  for  deeds  of 
arms,  by  sea  and  land;  wherever,  under  guardianship  so  august, 
England,  feared  throughout  the  world,  hath  sent  forth  her  victorious 
bands,  and  made  tremble  the  remote  shores  of  the  Indus;  wherever 
her  ships  unfold  to  the  winds  on  the  broad  sea,  the  blood-red  cross,  to 
foemen,  presage  of  woe  ! " 

A  fellow-commoner  of  Trinity,  John  Cussans,  contributed  some 
Alcaics ;  and  therein  he  imagines  the  shade  of  George  II.  in  Hades 
meeting  the  shades  of  his  son  Frederick  and  of  his  own  Queen  Caro- 
line. The  substance  of  their  talk,  which  is  about  affairs  in  the  upper 
regions,  is  briefly  given.  Whilst  they  converse,  the  ghost  of  AVolfe 
joins  them  for  a  moment.  It  will  be  remembered  that  George  III.  was 
not  the  son,  but  the  grandson  of  George  II.  : 

Prolis  frcquentes  ut  juvat  invicom 
Audire  plausus  I     Ut,  patria;  raemor, 

Uterque  victrices  Britanaum 
Asaidua  bibit  auro  laudes  ! 
Nee  longura ;  et  altis  grossibus  Wolfius, 
Vis;i  corona,  se  socium  inserit ; 

Belli  turaultus  usitatos 

Victor  adbuc  meditatur  Ileros: 
Fractoquo  postquara  milite  Galliam 
Suotis  fugauvm  cedere  fiuibua 
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Exau<lil,  inrcp!i>que  cnliut  n 

Appo^itum  siibito  tiiumphis, 
Liciui^  ciluto  8C  rapit  impotii, 
Kec  plura  qu.Tiit:  turn  sua,  consdil 
Virlute  nixiis,  gc?ta  crebro 

Diniimcrni,  patriusquc  laiiriis. 

"How  it  dellghteth  fhem  mutually  to  hear  the  frequent  commenda- 
tions of  their  descendant  !  Sfill  mindful  of  fatherland,  how  each  of 
them  drinks  in  with  eager  ear  the  praises  of  the  victorious  Uritish  race  ! 
Nor  is  the  interval  long  before,  observing  the  concourse,  Wolfe,  with 
solemn  stride,  joins  them :  the  victor-hero  even  yet  tiiinks  over  the 
turmoils  of  war  to  which  he  was  used ;  and  when  he  hears  that  Gaul, 
its  military  power  broken,  hath  been  made  to  flee  from  its  wonted  limits 
and  to  succumb ;  and  that  to  the  triumph  begun  by  himself  a  crown 
was  swiftly  put,  he,  tilled  with  joy,  hurries  away,  and  asks  no  more. 
Then,  sure  of  his  own  conscious  merit,  he  rapidly  reckons  up  his  own 
exploits  and  his  country's  glories.'^ 

It  will  not  be  altogether  out  of  place  to  mention  here  hat  Cruden 
dedicated  the  first  edition  of  his  well-known  Concordance  to  the  Queen 
Caroline,  of  George  II.,  and  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  style  he  employs 
addressing  her  on  the  occasion  : 

"The  beauty  of  your  person,"  he  say?,  "and  the  fine  accomplishmonts  of  your 
mind,  were  so  celebrated  in  your  father's  court,  tJiat  tliero  was  no  prince  in  the 
Empire,  who  had  rooui  for  such  an  alliance,  that  was  not  ambitious  of  gaining  a 
princess  of  such  noble  virtues  into  his  family,  either  as  o  daughter  or  as  a  consort. 
And  though  the  heir  to  all  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria  was  desirous 
of  your  alliance,  yet  you  generously  declined  the  prospect  of  a  crown  that  was 
inconsistent  with  the  enjoyment  of  your  religion." 

The  talent  and  skill  of  several  members  of  the  magnificent  college  of 
Christ  Church,  graduate  and  undergraduate,  noble,  gentle  and  simple, 
were  put  in  requisition.  For  one,  we  have  Viscount  Beauchamp, 
eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  expressing  himself  in  dignified 
heroics.  (His  full  name  and  style  stand  as  a  signature  at  the  end  of 
his  composition  in  this  wise:  "  Fi'anciscus  Seymour  Conway,  Vice- 
Comes  de  Beauchamp,  Hoaoratissimi  Comitis  de  Hertford,  Fil  natu 
maximus,  ex  ^Ede  Christi.")  The  piece  is  addressed  Ad  Re(ji 
usual  strain.    We  quote  the  passage  which  contains  the  word  . 

Aspioe  jam  quantis  se  attollat  gloria  rebus 
Angligeniim  !  epoliis  illic,  frsenoque  potita 
Supposito  victriz  dominator  in  tequore  classis; 
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Ilic  nova  caplivls  fluilant  insignia  nuiris 
Amei'icic;  validas  sensit  Gcrmania  vires, 
Senuit  et  exlromus  seplein  per  flimiina  Gan'^os,  dc.  Ac. 

"  Lo  I  by  what  exploits  the  glory  of  the  English  race  mounts  liip;h  1 
Yonder,  possessing  itself  of  spoils  and  of  the  power  of  eontrol,  their 
victorious  fleet  dominates  the  subject  ocean  :  here,  from  the  captured 
fortresses  of  America  their  ensign  floats,  a  novelty.  Germany  hatii  felt 
their  prowcs :  remote  Ganges  along  its  sevenfold  tide  hath  felt  it." 

Charles  Agar,  IJ.A.,  student  of  Christ  Church,  likewise  addresses 
the  King.     lie  introduces  the  St.  Lawrence  bv  name : 

Jam  Lritonum  genus  onino  bimul  Rogemque  I'atremquo 

Te  solum  vocat,  aiilictis  succurrere  rebus 

Qui  poteris,  regnoque  grave."  impendcre  furas. 

Seu  specta-i  vostris  Libyie  qua  terra  subaeta 

Iinperiis  efl'undit  oi>es.  et  la-lii'iH"  etiert 

Libertas  se  pulclira.  ju.^'O  vinclisque  solata 

Jam  prinium  :  seu  qua  swvo  Germanla  fervet 

Millte,  tot  cajdes  nondum  miserata  suorum, 

Irarura  impatiens:  seu  qua  Laurentius  amnis 

Litora  jam  tandem  pacatis  alluit  undls. 

llfec  tibi  siut  curiv,  Tuque  luec  servare  memento. 

"  Thee  solely,  the  whole  British  race  salutes  at  once  King  and  Father, 
as  being  able  to  give  aid  to  their  troubled  affairs,  and  to  bestow  earnest 
care  on  the  Empire.  Whether  thy  glunce  is  directed  to  where  Libya, 
subjected  to  thy  sway,  pours  forth  her  wealth,  where  fair  Freedom  bears 
herself  all  the  more  joyously  for  now  being  for  the  first  time  from  yoke 
and  fetter  released;  or  to  where  Germany,  with  her  fierce  soldiery, 
rages,  unable  to  restrain  her  wrath,  unpitying  yet  the  multiplied  deaths 
of  her  own  sons;  or  to  where  the  Laurentian  stream  laves  its  shc.es 
at  length  at  peace.  Let  these  possessions  be  thy  care  :  these  possessions 
be  thou  mindful  to  guard." 

Another  member  of  Christ  Church,  Robert  Bernard,  a  fellow-corn, 
moner,  vents  his  patriotic  enthusiasm  in  senarian  iambics.  We  give 
the  sentence  in  which  he  finely  personifies  the  St.  Lawrence,  as  poets 
are  wont  to  do  with  noble  streams.  He  applies  to  the  Canadian  stream 
the  title  of  "  Father,"  which  it  is  awkward  to  attach  in  English  to  our 
river.  We  can  say  with  propriety  Father  Thames,  Father  Rhine, 
Father  Tiber;  but  from  the  associations  connected  with  the  proper 
name  "  St.  Lawrence,"  we  feel  that  it  is  impossible  poetically  to  prefix 
^*  Father"  to  it,  when  designating  our  river.     He  alludes  to  pageants 
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exhibited  in  the  streets  during  the  rejoicings  for  successes  in  the  East 
ami  West.  The  Latin  signature  al  iho  end  informs  us  that  Mr.  Ilernard 
was  the  eldest;  son  of  a  baronet.  It  thug  runs :  "  Robertus  Hernard, 
Bur.  Fil.  Nat.  Max.,  ex  ^-Ede  Christi,  snp.  ord.  com."  lie  apostro- 
phises Britain : 

O  prolo  gestiens  virilm,  Britannia, 

Cu!  crcrnlaj  per  impotentiu  freta 

Deilere  fasces  imperi  Nereidc?, 

Quali  tuorum  Ireta  plausu  compitn, 

Curn  rupta  Georgio  viderent  auspice 

Tropcea  victis  liostibiis  douucior ! 

Ilic  anrifer  reconditos  Ganges  pinus 

Tibi  I'oclii'^it ;  hie  pater  Laurentius 

Ibat  rninoj'i  vortice  ;  bio  portu.^  tuos 

Alacris  subacto  pinus  intrat  Hespero,  <fec.  Ac. 

"  O  Britain  !  rejoicing  in  a  progeny  of  fruo  men,  to  whom  over  all 
the  raging  seas  the  greea  Nereids  have  given  the  fasces  of  empire,  wi  .a 
what  cheering  from  thy  sons  were  thy  streets  made  joyous,  when,  under 
the  auspices  of  thy  George,  they  beheld  the  trophies  won  from  the 
Tanqulshed  foe  borne  along  !  Here  for  thee  the  gold-bearing  Ganges 
v;;:sclosed  its  sinuous  windings  long  concealed  :  hero  St.  Lawrence 
(pater  Laurentius")  flowed,  its  whirling  tide  abashed  :  here,  the  Western 
world  subaued,  thy  awift  barks  are  seen  entering  its  ports,  now  thine 
own.'' 

John  Wodehoase,  also  the  eldest  son  of  u  baronet,  and  a  fellow-com- 
mcner  of  Christ  Church,  adopts  the  metre  chosen  by  3Ir.  Bernard,  lie 
cleverly  imagines  u  veteran  narrating,  over  his  cups,  to  his  great  grand- 
son, exploits  destined  to  be  performed  during  the  reign  of  the  new  King. 
He  expressly  names  America,  and  refers  to  its  vast  lakes : 

Festis  diebus  Irotus  inter  ])0pnla 
Miles,  rovinctiis  laurea  cnnuin  caput 
Hoc  Rege  gesta,  vel  triunii)bus  nobilos 
Jactabit  nlira:  ct,  Georgii  ecnis  memor, 
Qui  niilitarot  ipse  patria  procul, 
Quie  dux  et  ipse  gloriosa  feceiint: 
America'  sinus,  et  immaues  lacua, 
Comata  sylvis  montium  cacuniina, 
Oravesquo  lapsus  flun)inum,  uvbium  situs, 
Et  barbarorum  corpora,  ot  vultus  truco.^, 
Et  sreva  dicat  arma,  et  usus  horridos : 
Dura  tnira  pronepoa  stupebit  audiens, 
Et  vera  fursan  credet  esse  fabulas. 
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"  Joyful  amid  Lis  cups  on  festive  days,  his  gray  head  crowned  ^Tith 
laurels,  tho  soldier  will  boast  hereafter  of  his  exploits  under  this  Kinpr, 
and  noble  triumphs  won ;  and,  remembering  the  former  George,  who 
himself  also  waged  wars  far  from  fatherland,  will  tell  of  glorious  deeds 
done  by  himself  and  his  chief;  will  tell  of  the  gulfa  and  huge  lakes  of 
America,  of  mountain  summits  clothed  with  forests,  of  sternly-rushing 
rivers,  of  finely  seated  cities,  of  the  forms  and  murderous  looks  of 
savages,  of  their  dire  implements  of  war,  their  horrific  customs  :  whilst 
his  great-grandson,  listening  to  these  marvels,  will  stand  amazed,  and, 
it  may  be,  deem  fabulous  that  which  is  true." 

We  have  in  the  Gentleman^  Magazine  for  March  1*759,  a  glimpse, 
somewhat  too  realistic,  of  a  group,  of  whom  it  is  to  be  hoped  some 
survived  to  fulfil  the  poet's  prediction : 

"On  Tuesday,  tho  13th  instant,"  we  are  iokl,  "about  eighty  Highlanders, 
wounded  at  tho  battle  of  Ticonderago,  in  Amei'ca,  set  out  from  Portsmouth  in 
waggons,  in  order  to  be  sent,  sorao  to  hospitals  for  cure,  others  to  Chelsea  llos- 
piti;l,  and  the  rest  to  return  to  thair  own  country.  Some  of  them,  it  is  added, 
were  so  lacerated  by  the  slugs  and  broken  nails  which  the  enemy  fired,  that  tiiey 
were  deemed  incurable." 

The  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine,  Dr.  John  Kelly,  also  a  member 
of  Christ  Church,  gives  proof  that  the  cares  of  his  profession  had  not 
caused  him  to  forget  how  to  construct  hexameters.  AVe  extract  the 
passage  whore  he  names  America.     He  is  eulogising  the  late  King : 

Virtutis  prtecctva  secutus 


Irapiger  ille  adi-rat  qua  divie  causa  vocabat 
Libertatis  ;  earn  firnui  dcfenderc  dextrS 
Unica  orat  cura :  America;  quin  barbara  Pubca 
Jura  Britannorum  sfovis  agnovit  in  ori.i, 
Duraque  consuerant  mitescere  corda,  G corgi 
Pra-sidio ic. 

"Obeying  the  dictates  of  valour,  wherever  the  cause  of  god-like 
Liberty  summoned,  he  was  instantly  present :  her  to  defend  with  strong 
right  hand  was  his  one  care.  Moreover,  under  the  guardianship  of  our 
George,  the  barbarian  youth  of  America,  in  all  their  savage  coast.s, 
became  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  Britons,  and  their  stern  hearts 
grew  familiar  with  gentleness.  ' 

Here  is  a  brief  extract  from  the  production  of  another  Cirist  Church 
man,  John  Crewe,  senior,  a  fellow-commoner.     He  names  Canada : 

En  !  noraen  Britonum  quaquii  patot  Orbis,  ab  Ortu 
Solia  ad  Occaeum,  vcueratur  decolor  Indus 
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Qui  Gangen  potat,  Canadspve  in  montibu3  errans 
Incultus,  certo  sibi  Tictura  qu.i?ritat  arcu. 

"  Lo !  wherever  the  wide  world  spreads,  from  rise  to  set  of  sun,  the 
swart  Indian  reveres  the  British  naiue :  the  Indian  who  quaflFs  the 
Ganges,  and  he  who,  wandering  rude  on  Canadian  hills,  is  ever  on  the 
search,  with  unerring  bow,  for  food." 

Once  more  :  a  member  of  Christ  Church,  a  fellow-commoner,  bearing 
a  name  of  archaic  tone,  Chaloner  Arcedccknc,  appears  as  an  encomiast 
of  the  late  King,  whoso  shade  he  addresses.  While  recounting  the 
perils  from  climate  experienced  iu  the  war  on  tliis  continent,  he  names 
the  St.  Lawrence,  thus  : 

Tu,  cresoontcni,  Rex  maijne.  Dritannis 


Latiua  extendens  per  inhospita  litora  famam, 
Tentabas  nova  bella;  licet  de  niontiuuM  allid 
Concretas  uive  devolvat  Laurcntiiis  undas, 
Ponnatusque  gerat  miles  furliva  sub  aspiis 
Bella  latens  duniis,  ct  sylvi'i  letilus  opaca. 

"  Thou,  great  King,  while  extending  for  the  British  people,  wider 
than  ever,  over  inhospitable  regions,  their  growing  fame,  didst  engage 
in  novel  warrings,  despite  the  St.  Lawrence  rolling  down  from  vast 
heights  his  glacial  masses,  and  the  feather-cinctured  brave,  waging  a 
stealthy  warfare,  lurking  in  rough  thickets,  protected  by  dense  forests." 
]My  last  extract  in  Latin  will  be  from  some  choriambic  stanzas,  after 
the  mannner  cf  Horace  in  the  cde  Scriberis  Vario,  and  elsewhere 
The  author  is  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  of  the  day. 
He  was  of  Oriel.  The  signature  runs  thus  :  "  Illustrissimus  Princcps 
Ilenricus,  dux  do  Beaufort,  o  coll.  Oiiel."  We  again  have  Canada 
expressly  mentioned.  I'nder  the  name  of  Agrippa,  the  right-hand 
man  of  Augustus,  the  elder  Pitt  is  personified.  The  young  King  is 
adroitly  converted  into  Octavius ;  and  George  II.  is  then,  with  some 
appropriateness,  spoken  of  as  the  deified  Julius.  The  whole  composi- 
tion shows  great  tact  and  skill.  The  poem  is  addressed  to  the  now 
King.  We  select  the  passage  where  Canada  is  met  with,  in  very  classic 
company  :: 

Nee  te  pi»niteat  quod  inodiis  novus 

Iwirum  uiulis  subeas:  En  lateri  nssidet 

/iLjn]ipa  oloqu'is  et  consilils  poteiis, 
Oclavl  Juvenis,  Tuo ! 

Sipvi  illo  modoranto  inipavidA  manu 

Bi.'lli  fr;ena,  niger  solibus  Al'rieus, 
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Semoloe  et  Cunadw  barbariis  incola, 

Purls  pcllibus  horridus, 
Se.iserunt  Biitoniim  quid  potuit  inanus, 
Foriutui  comite  ct  Con-ilio  dnce: 
Dum  poll u  latuit  (Jallia  conscio, 

Vcnlis  surda  vooantibus 
Oi'bem  jam  dubii"  undique  pr;i'lii3 
Vexaluni,  ad  Supci'os  sidere  Julio 
Evoeto,  O'-ce'luis,  inaxime  l''iin.iputTi, 

racauduru  au.spiciis  vides  I 

"  Grieve  not  that  thou,  a  novice,  art  plunging  into  the  very  midst  of 
the  waves  of  public  affairs.  Lo  !  at  thy  side,  0  youuq  Octavius,  sits  an 
Agrippa,  povyerful  in  speech  and  counsel.  "While  he  wiih  fearle'^s  hand 
hath  been  guiding  the  reins  of  ruthless  war,  the  African,  sunburnt  to 
blackness,  and  the  savage  denizens  of  far  Canada,  shaggily  covered 
with  undressed  shins,  have  I'elt  what  a  band  of  Drilons,  attended  by 
good  fortune  and  guided  by  prudence,  could  do.  Whilst  deaf  to  the 
winds  inviting  her  forth,  (Juul  hath  within  her  secret  haven  hidden 
herself;  lo !  thou,  0  greatest  of  princes,  now  that  the  star  of  Julius 
has  risen  to  the  skies,  beholdost  the  whole  globe,  long  harassed  on  every 
side  by  dubious  strifes,  destined  under  thy  auspices  to  be  reduced  to 
peace." 

In  November  20-22,  17')0.  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Ilawke,  at  the 
head  of  thirty-three  ships  of  the  line  and  frigates,  partly  destroyed  and 
partly  drove  back  into  the  river  Yillaine,  the  Brest  fleet  : 

"In  ai tacking  a  flying  etieniy,'"  Sir  Eihvard,  in  bis  do^p;itcb,  .say.";,  "itwa3 
impos-'iblc,  in  tlio  space  of  a  siiort  winter's  da}-,  (hat  all  our  plii])^  should  bo  nblo 
to  get  iulo  action,  or  all  those  of  the  enemj-  brought  to  it.  The  couimandors 
and  companies  of  such  as  did  come  up  with  the  rear  of  tho  French,  beli.ived  wiih 
the  gi'C.itest  intrepiditj-,  and  ^ave  tlie  strongest  proof  of  a  <rue  Biitijih  spirit. 
In  Uio  same  raauuer,  1  aiu  ealistied,  would  those  have  acipiitted  themselves,  whoso 
bad-going  ships,  or  the  distance  they  wero  at  in  the  morning,  prevented  from 
geUing  up.  When  I  consider  the  season  of  the  year,  the  hard  g.des  on  the  day 
of  action,  a  flying  eneni}',  the  shortness  of  the  day,  and  the  coa«t  we  wric  on,  I 
can  '.)(<ldly  afHrm,  tliat  all  that  could  possibly  be  done,  has  been  done.  Ifiid  wc 
liad  but  two  hours  more  daylight,  the  whole  had  been  totally  destroyed,  or  taken, 
for  wo  were  almost  up  with  their  van  when  night  overlook  us.' 

From  one  of  the  exercises  in  Greek  verse,  I  made  a  brief  excerpt, 
because  it  exhibited  the  name  of  Canada,  which,  as  we  have  seen 
before,  falls  very  readily  into  the  ranks,  in  the  nomenclature  of  the 
Greek  language.  J.  Wills,  scholar  of  Wadham,  laments  the  death  of 
the  King  in  a  strain  quite  Thcocritcao,  thus : 
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01  -rrapa  Tor  Fuyyr^v  Upov  fie\avu)^poe<;  'IvSul 

&avfj.d^oiTO  yipoiT  ipLKvh^a  Travra  Saj-LovTa- 

Kai  KAN  A  AH  roAAou?  tK6afi(3o';  opdro  <f>iyovTa^, 

Xetpas  opt^afifinrj  tc  KOi  opKta  iricrTa.  rdjxovcra' 

AiTOs  8',  at,  vvv  uiXer ,  dSevKet  ojAct  uXiOpu. 

^cXraTos,  ui,  BacrtXcu's,  ficy'  aTrtuAcTo  ^dpfxa  UptTavvtov. 

"  The  swart  Hindoos,  on  the  banks  of  the  sacred  Ganges,  wondered 
at  the  illustrious  old  man  who  conquered  all  things;  and  Canada, 
amazed,  beheld  the  Gauls  routed,  stretching  forth  her  bands  and  enter- 
ing into  firm  treaties.  But  He,  alas  !  now  hatb  perished,  bath  perished 
by  a  woeful  stroke.  The  King  best  belovt  J,  alas  !  the  chief  joj  of  the 
British  race,  hatb  perished  ! '' 

*' The  chief  joy  of  the  British  race  both  perished!"  Curiously 
enough,  Thackeray,  in  his  "  Four  Georges,"  avers  taat  the  death  of 
George  II.  was  the  beginning  of  an  era  of  misfortune  to  England.  "  It 
was  lucky,"  he  says,  "for  us  that  our  first  Georges  were  not  more 
Jiigh-minded  men  ;  especially  fortunate  that  they  loved  Hanover  so 
much  as  to  leave  England  to  have  her  own  way.  Our  chief  troubles 
began  when  we  got  a  King  who  gloried  in  the  name  of  Briton,  rnd, 
being  born  in  the  country,  proposed  to  rule  it." 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  scenes  going  on  among  "  the  swart  Hin- 
doos," along  the  Coromandel  coast,  in  1750.  We  quote  from  a  report 
01)  the  French  side.  On  the  29th  of  April,  Count  Dache  is  off  the 
town  of  Gondelour,  in  command  of  the  French  fleet,  when  a  signal  13 
given  of  the  approach  of  an  P^nglish  squadron  of  nine  ships.  The 
narrative  then  proceeds:  M.  Dache  immediately  drew  up  in  line  of 
battle.  At  two  in  the  afternoon  the  engagement  began,  and  continued 
till  night  with  great  vivacity  on  both  sidea.  The  English  retired  to 
Madras,  to  repair  the  damage  they  had  received.  On  June  1st.  the 
English  fleet,  after  being  repaired  at  Madras,  was  again  seen  approach- 
ing. Count  Dache  immediately  got  under  sail;  but  the  English,  rather 
than  venture  a  second  engagement,  again  retired  to  the  coast  of  3Iadras. 
On  the  2Gth  of  July,  the  English  fleet  again  appeared;  and  on  August 
Srd,  at  one  in  the  afternoon,  an  engagement  began,  "  which  continued 
with  the  utmost  fury  for  above  two  hours."  Tho  English  squadron 
suffered  greatly  in  the  action;  and  Count  Dache,  the  account  says, 
would  have  had  the  whole  advantage,  had  it  not  been  for  the  accident 
that  happened  on  board  his  ship  and  the  Cotnle  de  Provence,  \j  the 
combustibles  or  fire-airows  which  the  English,  contrary  to  all  the  rolea 
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and  customs  of  war,  threw  on  board.  The  Comfe  rh  Provcnrc  was  the 
first  that  suffered  :  all  her  sails  and  mizenmast  took  fire,  and  the  fl;iiiies 
spread  to  the  quarter-deck,  so  that  the  whole  ship  would  have  been 
consumed,  had  not  the  captain  of  the  Dm  dc  Bouryoijne  shot  in 
between  the  Cointe  d-  Procence  and  the  Enjilish  vessel,  which  conti- 
nued firing  broadsides,  after  expending  all  her  combustibles.  It  was 
with  the  utmost  diflBculty  the  captain  of  the  Comie  de  Provence  extin- 
guished the  fire  on  board  his  ship.  The  same  thing  happened  to  the 
Zodiaque,  with  this  difference,  that  the  fire  having  gained  the  powder- 
room,  she  was  ou  the  point  of  blowing  up,  but  was  saved  by  the 
diligence  of  the  officers.  The  French  fleet  retired,  and  anchored  before 
Pondicherry  on  the  fullowing  day.  We  were  not  again  attacked.  The 
number  of  French  killed  was  251  ;  of  wounded,  602. 

From  a  set  of  heroics  contributed  to  the  Oxford  volume  by  the 
E-egius  Professor  of  Greek  himself,  in  the  grand  old  tongue  of  which 
he  was  the  official  guardian  in  the  university.  I  made  no  extract,  as  no 
use  was  made  therein  of  the  local  names  with  which  I  was  immediately 
concerned.  I  noted,  however,  that  the  professor  did  not  accentuate  his 
Greek;  and  that  he  bore  a  name  which  some  years  back  was  imagined 
to  have  a  sound  somewhat  unelassical.  even  in  English;  but  which, by 
association,  now  possesses  a  fine  ring.  The  signature  attached  to  the 
exercise  *alluded  to  was  '•  .S.  Dickens,"  with  the  Academic  suSixes  of 
"S.T.P.,  ex  .Ede  Christi,  Ling.  Griecse  Professor  Regius." 

Among  the  poetical  offerings  at  the  tomb  of  the  d«^ceased  King,  and 
before  the  throne  of  his  youthful  successor,  there  were  several  in 
English  also,  duly  preserved  and  splendidly  printed  in  the  volume 
which  has  been  engaging  oor  afeniion.  A  few  specimens  of  these  are 
now  given,  containing  either  the  name  of  Canada  or  allusions  to  locali- 
ties with  wbich  Canadians  are  familiar. 

The  first  will  be  from  a  set  of  very  good  Spenserian  stanzas,  by  "  the 
Bight  Honorable  the  Earl  of  Donegal,  M.A..  of  Trinity  College." 
The  Genius  of  the  Western  World  is  represented  as  appearing  to 
Columbus  durinii  his  first  adventurous  voyage.  Among  other  coming 
events,  she  reveals  to  him  the  conquest  by  the  second  George  of  the 
region  which  she  represents,  his  sudden  decease,  and  the  fact  that  a 
young  King  would  succeed  him,  and  carry  on  triumphantly  the  work 
begun.  She  broaches  by  anticipation  the  Monro  doctrine,  but  in  the 
interest  of  Great  Britain.  She  exhibits  uo  prescience  of  the  diminu- 
tion which  the  Empire  was  destined  speedily  to  suffer.  The  Genius 
rjpcaki : 
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"Lo  !  then  wlialt"er'  olil  bank,  in  inyatic  lore, 
Of  rcq-ions  blest,  Ht-periun  ooa.st=,  have  told, 
In  me  shall  be  revealei.'.     From  shore  to  slioi-e, 
Froii  Pole  to  Pole,  one  i^.mpire  I  behold! 
From  Albion's  flitfs  a  mi5l)'y  King  shall  send 
Secu>'e  dominion:  mid  the  brave  ca'-eer, 
Ilowe'er  to  deuth  his  honoui'd  eld  descend 
A  youthful  prin-  e  hh.dl  seize  his  ma^sy  spear, 
Snail  lise  his  ojrand^rire's  ''ononoring  rate  to  vnn, 
To  I  ule,  to  bles?  the  realms  the  hoary  Warrior  won." 

W.  11.  Rf'yiiell,  scholar  of  New  Co'lege.  contributed  a  copy  of  verges 
in  the  style  and  forui  of  '•  Gray's  Ele^ry."  lie  poetically  .sfyles  Canada, 
or  New  France,  "  liuurentia."  la  •  royal  towers,"  there  is  probably 
an  especial  allubioa  to  Montreal  and  Loui^bourg;  also,  it  may  be,  to 
Quebec,  and  lo  the  important  fort",  which  had  been  captured  from  the 
French,  of  Beaustjour,  Niagara,  Frontenac,  Ticondevoga,  Crown  Point 
and  Isle  Royal.  Afler  alluding  to  the  military  iutervention  of  Great 
Britain  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  he  proceeds : 

"2ior  yet  for  you,  Gerraania.  favour'd  land, 

Alone  lier  heroes  ti'^lit,  her  bler-iou,''  full ; 
Another  •lime  demands  her^fo>Leriiii^"  liund, 

Glo.y  i-ommands:  who  hoars  not  ^^lory'a  call? 

Il.ippy  Lanrentid,  to  liiy  farilie?t  shove, 

Li.vi^h  of  life.  %  •  hosen  band  «»he  led; 
And  io  tho-^e  royal  towers  h?r  frl.iud.ird  bore, 

"Whenre  fell  Oppre-- ion,  G  illic  tyraiii.  tied.' 

In  Wright's  Caricature  Jlisiori/  of  the  Gcorrfrfj  a  portion  of  a  sati- 
rical picture,  of  the  year  17')4,  is  g'ven.  in  which  the  British  lion  is 
represented  as  plucking  featheis  from  the  tail  of  a  Gallic  cock;  the 
feathers  under  the  lion's  paw  being  severally  inscribed  with  the  names 
of  the  French  torts  in  Notth  Anieiica.  "Beau  Scjour,"  •*  Ftut  St. 
John,"  ''Crown  Point,"  "Ohio."  ^' Quebec."  Jtc. 

S.  Bradbury,  commoner  of  Wadhaui.  adopted,  la  his  exercise,  the 
oidinary  English  epic  mca-ure.  lie  expressly  employs  the  epithet 
"Canadian.''  All  the  successe'^  of  the  Biiiish  arni'*  during  the  late 
reign  are  attiibutcd  to  the  King  himself.     Tiius  he  speaks : 

"  Witne-*.  ihou  sun.  w!io=e  vivid  beams  arc  shod 
On  every  clime,  how  wide  Ins  f'onriiio>ls  .spread. 
Or  on  the  Atlantic,  or  Paeitic  main. 
Or  Liby.i,  or  the  bleak  Canadian  plain." 
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ITenrj  Theodore  Broitdbead,  gentleraaa  commoner  of  TiloityColIecro, 
■wrote  in  blank  verse.  He  employs  the  epithet  "Canadian."  AVi(h 
Lira  "  Lauvenfla"  denotes  the  river  St.  liuwrence.  Ontario  and  Krie 
figure  in  his  compo'-ition.  He  anticipalcs  the  re-establishment  of  peace, 
and  the  gratitude  of  the  world  to  George  III.  He  even  conceives  fhe 
existence,  at  a  future  day,  of  an  "  Oxford"  on  "  the  Atlantic  shores," 
Day,  a  ♦'  fane  to  scicm'e  sacred"  on  "  Ontario's  meads,"  •'  where  nature 
levels  rao.'^t;'"  a  devoted  Uoivorsity,  where,  "  a  thousand  ages  hence/* 
professors,  graduates  and  undergraduates  would  be,  like  himself  and  bis 
compeers  in  their  day.  ehuntiog  the  glories  of  one  "  born  of  Brunswick's 
line."  We  shall  observe,  however,  that  Mr.  Broadhead  had  not  as  yet 
been  put  in  pos<!cs>ion  of  accurate  information  as  to  the  fauna  and  flora 
of  the  surroundings  of  bis  expecied  snat  of  Icarnin:?.  He  sincrs  of 
"0auadian  kirds"  reclining  bf^neatb  "(be  plantiine  or  the  citron 
grove,"  and  of  the  *•  hunter  youth"  of  the  land  feasting  on  "the 
boar" — the  bo;n.  it  is  presumed,  taken  in  the  cbase. 

" Wluit  tealm'!  rcniole 

kSliall  ble-"  liis  potent  inflnoucc,  when  llie  fieml, 
]ii:-iiii.!le  W;i',  ^vi^h  Ctirn.igc  goi'^-od,  shall  drop 
The  '.>luut.ed  &pea»',  i-flucianl,  at,  his  word 
And  gi-at  ions  vail!     The  tawny  ii-ibcs  that  walch 
The  rn)n':j  rouf.^tej)s,  in  the  sultry  Siinds 
Of  Aft  ic  pi-inted  ;  the  furr'd  swains  that  pine 
N<^ar  Hndson's  frozen  sirjil?,  in  gtiraes  uni*ou:h, 
Aionnd  llieir  midnight  fire",  shall  raect  to  prai.se 
Ilis  name  levei'd,  who  join*  to  di^^tant  Tluuwi'a 
]jau.e'i!iii"s  thundering  wave;-      iu  numbers  wild, 
'\Vild  above  i ide  o»'  ail..  Canaui.in  bard=, 
Beneath  the  plantane  sirelch'd  or  L-itrou  g'ove, 
Sliall  '-arol  Gcorg-e's  act?:  'ho  liunlei-  youth 
bh.dl  lir^i'^nin'j,'  -jiop  in  full  (aveev,  and  leave 
The  boar  un'^asicd.     The  tine  hem  scorns 
The  wai  "ior's  moaner  fame,  exuli^"  to  spread 
Conroi  d  and  harmony,  and  social  life 
Guard  and  rorino.    The  lime  may  come  when  Peace, 
Ditlii-ing  wide  iier  ble^-ini,'^.  on  thy  banks, 
Iloiraatic  Eiie,  or  Oulario'a  meads, 
AVhei-e  Nature  '-eveh  most,  may  build  a  f;<no 
To  .'sc'enoe  sacred;  snatch  the  luuidevous  kiiifo 
From  the  grim  savage,  lame  his  stubborn  heart 
With  aris  and  manners  mild,  and  genily  bind 
J  In  true  Religion's  golden  band,  the  States 

Of  lawless,  hapless  wanderers.    There  may  riso 
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Another  Oxford,  on  tlie  Atlantic  shores 
8till  fond,  a  tliousand  ages  lience,  to  cliaimt 
Some  fill  lire  hero  born  of  Brnnswick's  line." 

The  establishment  of  universities  on  thia  northern  continent  early 
entered  into  the  schemes  of  philanthropists.  Harvard  University  was 
founded  in  1G3G,  and  Yale  in  1700.  Uiii^hop  Berkeley's  name  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  chivalrous  effort  of  the  kind  in  the  reign  of  George  II. 
But  his  institution  was  to  be  set  up  in  Bermuda,  or  "  the  Summer 
Islands,"  for  the  benetit  of  "  the  youth  of  our  English  plantations." 
Swift,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Carteret,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  1721, 
introduces  Berkeley  and  his  scheme  in  the  following  humorous  style : 
"  He  (Berkeley)  is  an  absolute  philosopher  with  regard  to  money,  titles 
and  power,  and  for  three  years  past  hath  been  struck  with  a  notion  of 
founding  a  university  at  Bermuda,  by  a  charter  from  the  Crown.  *  * 
He  shewed  me  a  little  tract,  which  he  designs  to  publish,  and  there 
your  Excellency  will  see  his  whole  scheme  for  a  life  academic-philoso- 
phic of  a  college  founded  for  Indian  scholars  and  missionaries,  where 
he  most  exorbitantly  proposeth  a  whole  hundred  a-year  fur  himself,  forty 
pounds  for  a  fellow,  and  ten  fur  a  student.  His  heart  will  break  if  his 
deanery  be  not  taken  from  him,  and  left  at  your  Excellency's  disposal. 
*  *  Therefore  do  I  humbly  entreat  your  Excellency,"  Swift  continues, 
''  either  to  use  such  persuasions  as  will  keep  one  of  the  first  men  for 
learning  and  virtue  quiet  at  home,  or  assist  him  by  your  credit  to  com- 
pass bis  romantic  design,  which,  however,  is  very  noble  and  generous, 
and  directly  proper  for  a  great  person  of  your  excellent  education  to 
enoourrigo."  Berkeley's  famous  lines,  written  in  prospect  of  the  speedy 
establishment  of  his  college,  partake  of  the  exalted  ideas  indulged  in 
by  the  Oxford  vcrsitier : 

"  There  shall  be  suns:  another  golden  ass. 

The  rise  of  empire  and  of  arts, 
The  f^ood  and  great  inspiring  epic  rage, 

The  wisest  heads  and  noblest  hearts. 
Not  such  as  Europe  breeds  in  her  decay ; 

Such  as  ihe  bred  when  fresh  and  young, 
When  heavenly  flame  did  animate  her  clay, 

By  future  poeta  shall  be  sung." 

The  establishment  of  a  university  formed,  it  will  be  remembered,  a 
part  of  Governor  Simcoe's  scheme  for  the  organization  of  his  new 
province  of  Upper  Canada.  To  account  for  the  epithet  "  romantic," 
applied  to  Lake  Erie,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  early  French 
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Trritcrs  on  America.  La  Ilontan,  in  bis  Afcmoircs  de  V Amhique 
S'ptcnl/'ionale,  unaccountably  says  of  tbat  shiot  of  water:  '-C'cst 
assurdment  le  plus  beau  qui  soit.  sur  la  terre."  (ii.  20.)  Charlevoix, 
as  he  journeys  along  its  northern  coast,  writes  more  calmly ;  but  even 
he  employs  such  language  as  the  following:  "In  everyplace  where 
I  landed,  I  was  enchanted  with  the  beauty  and  the  variety  of  the 
landscape,  bounded  by  the  finest  forest  In  the  world."  (ii.  2.)  It  ia 
interesting  to  know  that  it  was  Charlevoix's  account  of  this  region  that 
induced  the  distinguished  pioneer  of  Canadian  civilization.  Col.  Talbot, 
to  form  his  settlement  there.  See  "Life  of  Colonel  Talbot."  by  Mr. 
Ermatinger,  of  St.  Thomas,  page  13 ;  also  Mrs.  Jameson's  "  Winter 
Studies  and  Summer  Rambles,"  ii.  11. 

We  come  next  to  an  extract,  in  vigorous  blank  verse,  like  the  Inst, 
from  a  piece  contributed  by  "  Thomas  Leigh,  M.A.,  INIagd.  Coll." 
He  makes  Britannia  herself  bemoan  the  sudden  death  of  the  Kliii;. 

She  says : 

" "What  aow  avails 

That  in  the  embattled  tiekl  upon  my  spear 

Perch'd  Victory,  whilst  o'er  the  subject  main 

My  coiii]uerin;5  fleets  have  spread  tht-ir  canvas  wings 

From  Ganijes  to  the  river  on  wliose  banks 

The  scalping  Indian,  nursed  in  Murder's  arms, 

Quaff'd  the  ensanguined  stream,  which  erst  (ere  Wolfe's 

And  Amherst's  heaven-assisted  swords  forbade) 

"With  British  blood  flowed  purple  to  the  vast 

Laiircntinc  (-JuhV 

The  Amherst  here  coupled  with  Wolfe  is  jMajor-Goneral  JefTroy 
Amherst,  to  whom  Montre:tl  was  surrendered,  September  8th,  17G0. 
He  was  afterwards  Lord  Amherst.  We  have  in  the  December  number 
of  the  London  Magrtzine,  1700,  a  "  Martial  Song"  on  the  Taking  of 
Montreal,  with  music :  the  whole  "  prej^ented  to  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales."  Amherst  is  its  hero.  In  a  list  of  new  publica- 
tions, given  in  the  March  number  of  the  same  volume  of  the  London 
Mofjazine,  an  ode,  entitled  "  CanaJia,"  is  mentioned;  price  Is.;  pub- 
lished by  Dodsley  :  also  "  Quebeck,"  a  Poetical  Essay  ;  price  Is.  Gd. 

In  the  blank  verse  of  J.  Fortescue,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College, 
we  have  some  very  strong  expressions  of  regard  for  the  late  King. 
Posterity,  it  was  predicted,  would  kiss  the  greensward  once  trod  by  him, 
at  Kensington.  The  metaphor  of  the  setting  and  rising  sun  is  once 
more  employed.     Pitt  is  adroitly  introduced;  Caradi  is  named,  and 
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its  conquest  by  Britain  is  patriotically  declared  to  bo  a  rescue  from 
"  Gallic  slavery."     Our  extract  thus  proceeds  : 

"  No  more  thy  walks,  0  Kensington,  slmll  sco 
A  presence  more  angust ;  nor  shall  thy  plants 
Which  grew  beneath  his  fo«tering  hand,  pcrreivo 
A  kiniUicr  influence.     '  Here  he  stood  ' — 
'Hero  walk'd' — shall  luto  posterity  remark, 
And  reverentially  kiss  the  sacred  ground, — 
'Pl.inning  with  thee,  0  Pitt,  successful  schemes, 
Determining  tlie  fiife  of  kingdoms  ;  while 
Thy  realms,  O  Canada,  that  too  long  groao'd 
The  Gallic  slavey  beneath,  restored 
To  smiling  freedom,  own  his  gentle  sway, 
llini  as  another  sun  the  western  world 
Rovercd  declining,  anxious  for  his  fate, 
Till  Tliou,  another  orb,  as  heavenly  bright, 
■\Vitli  every  art  and  early  virtue  graced, 
The  los."  repairing,  lead  th'  auspiiious  IIouis.'  " 

Canada  again  is  expressly  named  in  the  poem  of  "the  Eight  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Abingdon,  of  Magdalen  College."  He  adopts  the  Pindaric 
style,  and  arranges  his  matter  in  a  series  of  strophes  and  antistrophes. 
In  a  stanza  relating  to  the  triumphs  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  in 
different  quarters  of  the  globe,  he  excitedly  exclaims : 

"  Ilaik  !  hark  I  the  feather-cinctured  Muse  that  roves 

O'er  Canada's  high-trophied  shore. 

Calls  lo  the  sable  nj-niph  that  dwells 

Amid  the  thunder-echoing  cells 

AVhere  Senegal's  rough  waters  roar, — 

Calls  to  the  Muse  sublime  that  swells 

Her  voice  in  Asia's  spicy  groves, 

And  oft  her  glowing  bosom  laves 

In  the  rich  Ganges'  sparkling  waves. 

To  chauiit  the  triumphs  that  have  crown'd 

The  second  George's  arms  ; 

To  chauut  the  ble&siugs  they  have  found 

In  British  virtue,  thro'  the  world  reuown'd. 

And  British  freedom's  unresisted  thainis.'' 

That  the  same  ideas  should  occur  to  our  versifiers  was,  under  the 
circumstances,  inevitable.  We  have  several  times  already  heard  what 
"  Thomas  Foley,  Gentleman  Commoner  of  Magdalen,"  says  in  his 
address  to  the  shade  of  the  departed  King.  The  author  was  probably 
youthful.  The  excerpt  is  given  for  the  sake  of  the  name  of  Canada 
occurring  therein : 
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[  "ficoi'jjrp,  tiiy  giani  raci.  is  run, 

Unclinidod  sets  the  British  sua; 

Gldi-y  mark"*  the  partin;;^  rays, 

Tiic  vast  Atlantic  spreads  it-i  blazo 

From  vanquishM  Canada  to  India's  main : 

Mitfhty  Lord,  on  mortal  sii^lit 

Beams  no  more  tliy  glorious  lii^iit ; 

No  more  shall  emjiirc's  sacred  toils, 

Asiun  truimphs,  naval  spoils, 

America's  extended  reign, 
Xo  more  shall  win  thee  from  the  fcalms  of  day  ; 
UufcLlcred  springs  the  soul,  and  spurns  the  abode  of  clay." 

As  a  curiosity,  the  opening  of  Shute  Barringtoii's  expression  of 
Academic  sorrow  was  selected.  Canadians,  proud  as  they  are  of  their 
British  descent,  are  nevertheless  apt  to  for<5ot  the  eponymous  hero  of 
their  race.  They  may  refresh  their  memories  by  a  perusal  of  Shute 
Barrington's  address  to  the  ''  Genius  of  Britain.''     He  ihu.^-  begins  : 

"Genius  of  Britain  !  who  with  ancient  Brute, 

Didst  visit  first  this  tjoodly  soil,  here  fix 

Thy  glad  abode,  with  more  than  Argus'  watch 

To  guard  its  welfare :  saj',  for  well  thou  know'st, 

Vt'hen  in  thy  people's  sorrow  hast  tiiou  felt 

Tiiy  deepest  wouu'l  ?    When  mourn'd  thy  heaviest  loss  ?  " 

It  was  not,  he  proceeds  to  explain,  when  Edward  the  Third,  ever 
victorious  over  France,  expired;  nor  when  Elizabeth  died;  nor  whea 
William  the  Third  departed  this  life ;  but  when  the  late  illustrious 
George  deceased.  As  to  Brute,  the  chronicles  affirm  that  he  was  great- 
grandson  of  ^'Eneas  ;  and  that  in  the  year  of  the  world  28.'.'),  h'  came 
to  England  from  Troy,  accompanied  by  certain  Grecian  philosophers; 
that  they  settled  first  at  Greeklade  (Cricklade),  in  Wiltshire,  and  thence 
removed  to  a  place  called  Ryd-ychen,  a  name,  "  denotans,"  says  Antony 
h  Wood,  in  his  llistoria  et  Antiquitates  Universitatis  Oxoniensis,  p.  10, 
"vadum-boum,  id  est,  Oxonium,  apud  Britannos."  At  Totness,  ia 
Devonshire,  I  was  shown,  not  long  since,  the  "  Britstone,"  which  :^till 
marks  the  spot  where  Brute  is  said  to  have  landed  in  Britain.  The 
tide-water  of  the  beautiful  river  Dart  must  have  pushed  farther  inland 
in  2855  than  it  does  at  present.  The  tradition  indicates  that  here,  at 
a  very  primitive  period,  traders  from  the  Mediterranean  exchanged 
commodities  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Forest  of  Dartmoor  and  the 


surroundiDg  region. 


The  whole  signature  of  the  writer  of  the  verses 
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which  a  specimen  has  just  been  f»ivcn.  is  as  follows  :  "  The  Hon.  Sliuto 
Banington,  M.A.,  Brother  to  the  Lord  Viscount  Barrington,  one  of 
His  3Iajesty's  Chaplains  in  Ordinary,  and  Fellow  of  Morton  College." 
lie  was  afterwards  a  famous  prince-bishop  of  Durham,  and  an  early 
friend  and  patron  of  the  late  Bishop  I'hillpotts  of  Kxeter. 

Sir  Uerard  Napier,  Bart.,  of  Trinity  College,  furnishes  some  blank 
verso.  Our  extract  was  made  for  the  sake  of  the  adulatory  reference 
to  Pitt,  who  is  represented  as  having  begun  to  form,  while  yet  a  student 
at  (Jxford,  plans  *'  fatal  to  Gallia's  visionary  hopes."  The  elder  Pitt 
had  boon  a  member  of  Trinity  College,  in  that  uuiveisity.  lie  himself, 
while  there,  had  perpetrated  Jjatin  verso  on  the  occasion  of  a  royal 
death — that  of  George  I.  '•  Allen  "  is  a  river  in  Dorsetshire,  which 
falls  into  the  Stour  near  Blundford.  We  gather  from  Sir  Gerard's 
words  that  certain  members  of  the  University  had  been  honored  with  a 
rcf|uest  to  write  on  the  twofoM  occasion  which  Oxford  in  its  loyalty 
desired  to  commemorate.  He  exhibits  an  affectionafc  appreciaiion  of 
Oxford  as  a  place  of  beauty,  and  as  congenial  (o  the  pursuits  of  science. 
He  thus  speaks : 

"Tiiir^  liumWc  ^Irain,  near  Allen's  «)lve''  lUle, 

Tluit  winds  with  vihmI  lap  c  its  oa- v  way 

To  Llauiirord's  vale,  from  Rlicciy'?ina's  view 

EsiiaogM,  yet  ni'-xincc  with  the  leltcc'd  'ribc, 

Mean  suilor,  I  indite;  iigr  of  her  lall 

I'D'nindfiil,  nor  of  ilial  wiM-favoui'd  -pot, 

"Where  laie  I  trati'd  the  scioniitic  pai    ; 

"Wliose  spacious  walks  and  winding  alleys  groon, 

"With  blended  foliatje  swecll}'  inteicli^"':f"d, 

Prompted  to  woo  the  solitary  muse, 

And  calm  with  noontide  breeze  intemperate  heat. 

Blest  haunt !  where  once,  in  ppeculaiive  search, 

Industrious  Pitt  indulg'd  Ihe  lonely  step, 

And  formed,  deep-musing,  the  commercial  plan, 

Fatal  io  Gallia's  visionary  hopes: 

"Who  now  his  counsel  sage  with  patriot  zeal 

Dispenses,  and  unrivalled  still  at;  root's 

Ills  Sovereign's  favour,  and  his  counity's  love." 

The  popularity  of  Pitt,  at  the  time  of  the  composition  of  these 
verses,  was  immense.  It  was  the  intension  of  the  Corporation  of 
London,  that  <he  bridge  over  the  Thames,  afterwaids  known  as  Black 
Friars,  should  bear  the  name  of  Pitt.  The  following  is  a  translation 
of  the  iascriptioD  engraved  on  the  plate  deposited  in  the  foundation- 
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sfonc  (if  this  bri.lgc,  on  the  o\nt  of  October,  1700  :  "  That  there  mljMt 
rciniiin  to  I'ostciity  u  monument  of  this  (.'ity's  ufTection  to  the  Man 
who,  hy  the  strength  of  his  genius,  the  steadiness  of  his  mind,  and  a 
certain  kind  of  happy  contagion  of  his  probity  and  Hpirit  (under  tho 
Divine  favour  and  fortunate  auspices  of  George  II.),  recovered,  aug- 
mented and  secured  tho  IJritish  Empire  in  Asia,  Africa  and  America, 
and  ro.'«tored  the  ancient  reputation  and  intiucuco  of  this  country 
amongst  tho  nations  of  Kurope,  the  citizens  of  London  have  unani- 
mously voted  this  bridge  to  be  inscribed  with  the  name  v»f  Wjlliam 
I'lTT." 

In  a  contemporary  account  of  a  royal  visit  to  tho  city,  in  tho  year  of 
the  coronation,  we  have  the  following  description  of  the  reception  given 
to  Pitt  by  the  crowd  in  tlie  streets  :  "  What  was  most  rcniarkable,"  tho 
writer  says  (An.  lleg.  1701,  Chron.  2.j7),  *'  were  tho  prodigious  aecla- 
uiations  and  tokens  of  affection  shown  by  the  populace  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
came  in  his  chariot,  accompanied  by  Earl  Temple.  At  every  stop,  tho 
mob  clung  about  every  part  of  tho  vehicle,  hung  upon  the  wheels, 
hu'.'ged  his  footmen,  and  even  kissdl  his  horses.  There  wa.s  a  universal 
liuz.^a  ;  and  the  gentlemen  at  the  windows  and  in  the  balconies  waved 
their  hats,  and  the  ladies  their  handkerchiefs.  The  same,  I  am  in- 
formed, was  done  all  tho  way  he  passed  along." 

From  the  contribution  of  11.  Ileber,  M.A.,  of  15rase-nose  College, 
father  of  the  well-known  Bishop  of  (^^alcutta,  and  of  tho  famous  hdiuo 
llbrorvm,  Richard  llcber,  two  linos  were  selected,  ou  account  of  tho 
familiar  sound  of  one  of  them — 

"  The  bvightest  jewel  in  tho  Brilnh  crown." 

With  us,  1  believe,  this  phrase  is  chiefly  held  to  describe  a  colony  of 

Great  Britain,  and  Canada  par  excellence ;  but  in  the  text  where  it  is 

found,  its  application  is  to  something  quite  different.     It  there  appears 

as  an  apposition  to  an  honorable  prerogative  enjoyed  by  the  Sovereigns 

of  England : 

"  To  rei^n  in  freeborn  liearts  i^l|rue  renown, 
The  brightest  jewel  in  tlie  British  crown.' 

One  more  brief  extract  and  we  have  done.  There  is  again  no 
reference  by  name  to  Canada  or  this  continent  therein,  but  it  helps  to 
illustrate  the  general  contents  of  the  volume  which  has  been  engaging 
our  attention  j  and  is  a  specimen  of  a  kind  of  production  insipid  enough, 
aa  it  seems  to  us,  but  which  was  once  in  high  repute  not  only  in  tho 
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Universify  of  OxforJ,  but  throupliout  fJnglan  J.  The  cxevciisc  of  "  the 
Ri'^ht  IIoQ.  Lord  Churlcs  Greavillu  Movitapiu,  second  son  of  bis  Graoo 
the  Duke  of  3Ianchc.ster,  of  Christ  Church  "  (so  runs  rbe  signature  at  its 
close),  is  a  Pastoral,  after  the  manner  of  one  of  the  eclogues  of  Virgil. 
There  is  in  the  composition  a  curious  niishire  of  the  ancient  and  par- 
tially modern;  of  the  classic  and  the  English  of  the  time  of  Chaucer. 

Two  shepherds  discourse :  one  of  them  dismally  laments  the  recent 
death  of  him  that  w;is,  as  he  speaks,  "  bight  of  shepherds  all,  tho 
King."  Thid  old  shepherd  King  is  styled  Tityrus.  The  successor  to 
the  pastoral  monarch  is  then  alluded  to.  CMio  Damoctas,  Colin,  tho 
speaker,  says,  has  pointed  him  out  to  him — a  youth,  as  he  describes  him, 

" (if  poi-rless  piniso 


And  nioJost  nieiii,  that  ever  goncroua  mind  bclinys." 

Damoctas  bimseU',  the  shepherd  observes,  is  one  "  deeply  skilled  in 
wise  foresight,  and  much  of  all  admired  for  learned  fame."  Tho  lines 
to  which  I  confine  myse'.f  are  tho  address  of  Damoctas  to  Colin,  on 
showing  him  th    King: 

"Colin,  rni<)\li  he,  'hilk  lovely  Lnd  ;^ocs  yon, 

MiiPler  M  now  of  all  (!iis  forost  \vi(h', 

(sr  that  i;reut  TUyni.-5  his  life  liatli  done) 

And  well  shall  keep:  ui;  lu-neo  with  .■"iurdy  sti-iUo 

Shall  (iorruig  wolf  our  nij^htly  folds  unni»\-, 

Ne  subtle  fo.v,  what  time  the  lambs  for  dam  'g'.n  tiy." 

Possibly  tbi>  piece,  with  its  antique,  homely  English,  may  have  been 
relished  as  much  as  any  in  the  volume  by  the  young  King,  who  in  after 
years  was  popularly  known  as  "Farmer  (jeorgc."  "  Thilk  lovely  lad 
goes  yon"  recalls  the  copperplate  frontispiece  of  tho  London  ^f(></(l:.^ne 
for  the  year  1700,  M'hich  represents  the  following  scene,  is  explained  to 
the  reader  in  tho  periodical  itself:  "  Britannia  mourning  over  ;in  urn, 
on  which  is  the  profile  of  his  late  Majesty.  Justice  and  Rtligion  ato 
consoling  her,  by  showing  the  person  of  our  present  most  gracious 
Sovereign,  accompinied  ^  l,.iberty  and  Concord  :  I'liovtJ'KNrK  is 
placing  the  Briti.h  diadom  on  IJ.s  head;  Mcrcu'y,  the  god  of  Com- 
merce, with  the  (\)rnucopia  at  his  feet,  denoting  the  present  flourishing 
state  of  our  Trade.  The  obelisk  in  the  back. ground  may  servo  to 
coiumeraorate  the  death  of  his  late  ^lajcsty."  All  these  symbolical 
objects  arc  depicted  with  great  spirit  and  grace:  the  young  Kirg  is 
represented  as  a  smiling  stripling. 
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George  IIT.  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed  the  poetic  sense  vcvy 
strongly.  lie  expressed  his  regret  that  31ilton  bad  not  written  Paradhe 
L'jyt  in  prose.  In  the  sp'vitof  complaisance,  a  "gentleman  of  Oxford" 
accordingly  provided  a  version  of  the  work  in  the  forn)  sur-rc^tod  by 
the  royal  taste.  Occasionally  a  volume  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  old 
boolv'-ellers'  stalls,  bearing  the  fodowing  title,  "  ^liUon's  Paradise  Lost, 
State  of  Innocence  and  Fall  of  Man;  rendered  into  Prose;  with  histo- 
lical,  pliilosophical  and  explanatory  Notes,  from  the  French  of  Piayniond 
do  Sr.  Maur,  by  a  GentlenKni  of  Oxford."  This  is  the  work.  It  is  iu 
octavo  shape,  and  was  printed  at  Aberdeen,  in  1770. 

A  poem  on  the  death  of  George  IF.,  by  R.  Waitou,  the  Professor  of 
I'oetry  and  the  respectable  author  of  the  History  of  English  Poetry, 
is  preserved  in  the  "Klcgant  Extracts."  From  its  contents,  it  appear.s 
to  have  been  one  of  a  number  of  contribij''ons  from  Oxford.  I  am  not 
euro  that  it  was  not  the  oper '  ^g  piece  iu  tho  Budleiau  folio.  Warton 
indulges  in  the  customary  adulation  of  Pitt,  and  p'ays  liim  to  accept 
the  Volume  as  au  appropriate  o'Teriug  from  Oxford.  -Lol  this  her 
genuine  kve  I "  he  says;  and,  wri'Ing  froiu  Tiinity  College,  of  which 
Society  ho  was  a  fellow,  he  inMmales  that  tho  gift  will  probably  be  all 
tlic  more  agreeable,  as  that  was  lu's  college  also — the  college  likewitic, 
lie  takes  occasion  to  say,  where  the  great  Lord  Somers,  the  famous 
Chancellor  and  statesman  of  King  William's  day.  had  studied;  and 
whtro  Hariington  wrote  his  0''.<'Oihi,  a  work,  like  ihe  New  Atlantis  of 
Plato  and  the  Utopia  of  More,  descriptive  of  a  transcendeoiai  l)uman 
community.  Thus  he  concludes,  expressing  the  opinion  that  now,  by 
the  aid  of  Pitt,  and  uuder  the  auspices  of  the  new  Kin^.  the  specula- 
tions of  Harrington,  on  the  subject  of  a  perfect  Commonwealth,  aro 


realized 


"  IjO  .    W\>,  lior  genuine  love  I — Nor  thou  refu80 
Till-  I'Hiublo  present  of  no  partial  muso. 
Fron.  liiat  ouIii»  howor  wl.ich  mtrsM  thy  j'oulli 
Ii  t!;e  imrc  precepts  of  Atlionian  ti-utli: 
^Via•r('  lir.it  the  form  of  ]iriti.sli  Fiibc-rty 
Beain'd  in  full  radiance  on  thy  nmaiiiijf  eyo ; 
T'lat  foiin,  wliooB  iiven  .siibliint'.  with  t'^Mul  nwo, 
III  lite  hiune  shade  unblomishM  Soiiie.s  .■^aw  ; 
Wlicve  once   for  well  "^^v^  !./»'u  11.0  ♦'riendiy  j^-ov  ^ 
^Vhere  every  classic  Orccc  had  lenro'd  t.o  rove) 
Her  whisj^eiw  wak'd  sa:;e  IIariin';ton  to  feiy;u 
The  Lleasrnga  of  hrr  visionary  rei^n ; 
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Tluii  re':;u  wlnoli  now,  no  niovo  an  em;i' y  iiionic, 
Adorns  I'liilo.sopliy's  idi-ii!  dri'iun, 
IJiit  crowii.s  nt  la.st,  hfin-alli  ii  (ic'orjre'.s  SQiilo, 
111  full  reality  this  favour'il  Isle.'' 

ircro  my  notes  from  the  Bodieian  folio  end.  We  eiin  f:;atlior  from  v-mt 
has  been  presented,  thst  w!\ith  no  feather  rdso  frmti  llio  contemporary 
literature  of  the  day,  oi'  every  description,  that  in  17.V.»,  'UO,  'Cl-'GI, 
Canada  was  occunyinp:  a  very  lirtre  Sjiacc  in  the  pvibUc  mind  of  ]'<n;ilai<d. 
The  puMic  ima^jination  pictured  to  itself,  aCter  its  own  fashion,  a  con- 
fjuest  of  immense  importance  to  the  empire,  and  of  immcn.se  exJent; 
faiiinir  to  master,  nevertheless,  after  all,  as  events  have  proved,  and  slill 
continue  to  prove,  the  true  character  and  actual  mngiptude  of  t!tc  prize 
whicii  had  been  won.  Should  En;^laiiil  at  a  future  tiuio  be  stirred  to 
put  forth  her  .^Ireni^th  for  the  re.'ention,  hy  force  of  arms,  of  lliis  i^rcat 
rejjion,  it  will  be  the  tradition  of  the  exultation  of  her  people  over  fho 
acf|ui.-!ition  in  IT'i'l  that  will  move  her  to  dt  so.  more  than  the  desire  to 
hold  posses.sion  of  a  domain  unproductive  of  national  advanla;j;e  to 
herself  directly — entailing:,  or,  the  contrary,  on  herself  several  embar- 
rassments. Let  tlie  national  pride  be  touclied  l)y  a  reawakenintr  <if  the 
memories  of  the  close  of  the  second  CJeorjife's  rei;.rn,  and  the  decision 
of  Kn'^land  would  be  promptly  expressed  in  iho  memorable  lani!ua;j;e  of 
good  William  the  Fourth,  when  the  .Maine  boundary  (juostion  was  in 
.  agitation, — "  Canada  must  neither  be  lost  n(;r  givea  away  I  " 

We  nji'y  be  sure  that  CambridLio  wa.s  not  behind  Oxford  in  lis  ftrmal 
CApressions  of  academic  ,i:rief  and  joy  on  the  demise  of  the  crown  in 
ITOO.  Cani]>ridi:e  wa&  always  held  to  bo,  in  an  especial  degree,  Hano- 
verian and  Wliigi^ish.  Sir  \\'illiam  Browne's  famous  cpi^ram  will  bo 
Tomembored,  on  the  I>(jnation  of  J»ooks  by  (loorge  I.  to  (..'ambridgc,  at 
the  moment  when,  as  it  liappened,  a  regiment  of  cavalry  was  being 
despatched  to  Oxford,  in  iT'il  : 

'•'l"io  Kiiii!,-  to  Oxforc'.  ^ont  a  Iroop  of  hor^o. 
For  Torii'.t  own  no  ai^inufiil,  lull  furco; 
Willi  t'i|iiai  lare  to  Csun'oriilf^e  book.s  ho  sent, 
For  Whigs  allnw  lu)  furoc  hut  argument." 

This,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  in  reply  to  Dr.  Trapp's  wiMicism  on 
the  saiuo  occasion,  in  the  O.-cford  interest,  which  ran  very  iiritalingly 
as  follows : 

TIio  Kini;  ()])si.>rviiij^  willi  jmlitlous  eyes, 

The  stall!  of  holh  liis  I'liivcrsiiios, 
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To  one  he  sent  n  rogimcnt ;  for  way  ? 
That  U'arnod  boily  wniitf^d  h)ynhy. 
To  th'  other  lie  sent  books,  ns  well  disoeiviintj 
IIow  much  thiit  loyal  body  wanted  learning.'' 

At  the  time  of  my  last  visit  to  the  Public  Library  at  CaiiibiiJgc,  my 
attoutiuii  had  not  bocn  turned  to  the  point  dwelt  on  in  tills  paper. 
During  the  few  hours  that  I  was  enabled  to  spend  in  that  vast  labyrinth 
of  books,  unsurpassed  hy  the  Bodleian  itself  in  its  air  of  venerableness 
and  in  the  richness  of  its  treasures,  I  was  en2;agcd  in  obtaining  nionion- 
tary  glimpses  of  a  Ci<ero  de  Ojfic.'ls,  printed  by  Faust  in  14tM;  a 
.manuscript  of  the  liible,  in  Knglish,  of  the  yiar  ItoO  ;  the  Catholicon, 
printed  in  1400,  by  Gutti'nberg;  a  copy  of  Covordale's  Bible,  and  a 
multitude  of  Caxtons.  Otherwise,  a  volume  of  contemporary  acadoiuic 
exercises  of  the  date  of  17GU,  fellow  to  that  accidentally  stumbled  o't 
at  Oxford,  might  readily  have  been  found.  The  shapes,  style  and 
flavour  of  the  pieces  would,  without  doubt,  have  resembled  those  of 
the  samples  that  have  been  supplied  to  the  reader  with  suflioient  abun- 
dance from  the  "  I'ietas  Oxoniensis."  I  tind  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  the  Cambridge  volume,  iu  an  epigram  to  bo  read  among  those  in  the 
"  Elegant  E.>:tracts."  Tor  the  sake  of  a  pi<itiant  antithesis,  an  epigram- 
matist will,  as  all  the  world  know^,  say  almost  anytlutig.  The  as'--"rtioa 
of  this  writer,  therefore,  that  the  Can;bridgo  productions  on  this  occa- 
sion were  inf'jrior  to  the  Oxford  ones,  bolli  Iteitig  bad.  has  not  much 
weight.     It  is  entitled  "  7Mie  Friendly  Conicst,"  and  reads  thu.s : 

"  \Vliil(j  Cam  and  Isis  ihuii-  sad  ttibiitc  brin;; 

Of  rival  tjricf,  to  wi'cji  their  pioiH  Kin.:,', 

The  bards  of  l.>-is  half  had  been  forjjot. 

Tfad  not  t'n;  sons  of  (^uii  in  jiify  wote ; 

l-'rntn  tlicir  learned  brotiicrs  they  l<»ok  off  tlio  <iir9e, 

And  [irovcd  llicir  vcr-e  not  liaii  iiy  writiiitr  worse." 

It  is  certain  that  Cambridge  erected  a  mngnilicent  statuo  of  (iO'ir::o 
the  Second,  of  life  size,  in  marble.  It  stands  to  this  day  on  a  pedcsfil 
in  the  Senate-house,  on  the  left  side  as  the  visitor  pas.ses  up  to  tho 
Chancellor's  chair.  Tho  sculptor's  namo  was  Wilton.  I  have  spoken 
of  this  statue  before,  on  more  than  one  public  occasion.  It  represents 
tho  King,  according  to  tho  taste  of  the  ajre,  in  the  dress  or  undress  of 
a  Human  imperator.  lie  leans  on  a  iiuncated  column,  round  which 
obli<|uely  pnsses  a  scries  of  medals  commemoritive  of  military  success's; 
and  ho  encircles  with  his  right  arm  a  globe  duly  marked  with  meridian 
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lines,  and  shelving  the  Wcsfern  hemisphere,  across  a  foodly  portion 
of  which  is  en^'raven.  in  characters  of  a  considerable  size,  the  wor*! 
Canada.  Trom  the  moment,  lone;  ac^o,  when  I  nuiJe  the  discovery  of 
this  inscription,  while  in  jest  hrushnig  off:  "u  la  Niebuhr."  from  the 
orb  round  which  the  arm  of  the  King  was  thrown,  some  of  the  ac^'uniu- 
lated  dust  of  vea?-s.  this  statue — which  to  persons  in  general  is  Dot 
especially  attraedve — became,  to  me,  an  object  of  peculiar  interest;  a*, 
I  think,  it  will  also  prove  to  any  other  Anglo-Canadian,  who.  when 
passing  through  Cambridge,  may,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  his  country's 
name  in  a  situation  so  unique,  s<ep  into  the  Senate-house  and  exani'ne 
the  statue  which  it  contains  of  George  TT. 

The  Latin  and  (^ireek  piece.',  from  which  wo  have  been  giving  eitrr-ct.*, 
have  rendered  the  idea  of  Canada  in  clas.«ic  guise,  and  in  the  midst  of 
clas.«ic  surroundings,  familiar  to  us.  It  happened  that,  like  Stadacooa, 
Ilochclaga,  Caonna,  Kamouraska,  ^Tuskoka,  and  other  now  fumilic^r 
names,  Canada,  in  the  lip*  of  the  first  immigrants,  underwent  little  or 
no  change — none  in  the  teruiination.  In  passing  iiito  Latin,  it  conse- 
quently required  no  manipulation  to  make  it  conform  to  the  laws  of 
that  tongue.  It  became  at  once  a  feminine  proper  name  of  legitimate 
f.irm,  and  admitted  of  '•  declension."  like  any  other  name  of  a  couDtry 
ending  in  a. 

In  French,  stransclv,  Canada  is  a  masculine  noun.  "U'e  shall  remeai- 
lor  that  it  used  to  be  -  IJas  Canada,"  "  Ilaui  Canada."  Had  the 
word  a.ssumed,  by  some  chance,  a  form  resembling  '•  Acadie,"  then  it 
would  have  been  feminine  in  French,  on  the  analogy  of  the  numerous 
feminine  names  of  regions  with  that  terujination.  And  then  in  I*»tio 
(as  in  English  i.  it  would  have  been  Canadia,  as  from  Acadie  has  come 
the  beautiful  word  Acadia ;  and  from  Algt'ric,  Algeria.  (We  have  seen 
that  there  was  a  poem  published  in  17<>(K  entitled  -'Canadia.*') 
But  enteiing  the  French  language  unchanged  from  the  aboriginal 
tongue,  it  remains  masculine.  We  may  suppose  "  le  pays"  to  be 
understood  before  it ;  aud  that  the  full  expression  really  is  -  the 
Canada  country,"  as  we  say,  *'  the  Lake  Superior  country,"  '•  tha 
Hudson's  Uay  country."  The  French  poetic  imagination  must  have 
eufilered  w  certain  degree  of  violence,  when,  as  was  recently  the  ease, 
the  "'two  Canadas"  were  impersonated  on  the  seal  of  the  United 
Province  by  two  'all.  comely  lemales.  By  a  rule  of  French  grammar, 
to  this  day  'Quebec"  and    •  Ontario"  are  both  of  them  of  the  uiaie 
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sex.     On  a  aiedal  of  J^onis  XIV.  and  elsewhcic,  the  city  of  Quebec  is 
"  Isebeca."; 

The  most  ic?ent  reappoarance  of  ''Canada''  a.«  a  Latin  word,  is  on 
the  massive  and  beautiful  mcdul  by  AVvon.  struck  io  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  conrederaMoo  of  the  British  North  American  Provinces. 
C.VNADA  Instaubata  15  ♦'.ercon  to  be  read — Canada  re-folxded. 
Canada  restored  to  more  than  it=;  pristine  bigniacanee.  to  mure  than 
its  ori;»inal  comprehcnsivenes.*.  The  Dominion  of  Canada,  according 
to  the  intention  of  the  statc^mca  of  the  mother  <ounfiy.  is  to  extend 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paciac.  The  na  ne  had  never  before  such  a 
wide  application  as  this.  '•  Xew  F'-ance.''  the  old  .synonym  for  Canada, 
was  uiidoistood  bv  French  statp-oiea  of  the  re'gns  of  )iOui.^  XIV.  mid 
Louis  XV..  to  rover  a  very  large  area.  But  I  he  geocrraphero  of  those 
days  had  not  yet  the  da;a  for  monpinij  out  the  continent  with  any 
minuteness  ronth  io  the  we^t  and  norb  of  the  head  water?  of  the  .St. 
Jiuwrence.  N^ow  France  wa?  accordingly,  in  their  conception*,  bounded 
in  tho.'.o  dicections  probably  by  the  limits  of  Jhe  ba-in  of  that  river. 
The  name  '"Cani'da"  has  thu?  been  destinod  to  a  wider  and  wider 
significance,  in  successive  years  As  a  territorial  appellation,  it  wa.s  at 
the  outset,  as  we  all  know,  a  mi.stake  on  the  part  of  the  tirst  voN^nirors 
up  the  St.  Jjawrence.  The  natives,  coming  out  to  the  .ships  from 
different  points  along  the  river,  would  point  to  their  wigwams  on  the 
shove,  articulating  the  word  "  Kanuta."  The  now  comer-,  under  ihc 
influence  of  the  old-world  notion  that  eveiy  region  must  of  necessity 
have  a  distinct  appellation,  imagined  that  they  hoard  in  the  frei|uently 
repeated  vocable,  the  name  of  the  country  into  the  Ijeart  of  which  tli<y 
were  peneirating.  It  was  a  m'sfuke  ;  for  we  do  not  tind  tliat  the 
aborigine?,  either  here  c  any  where  e\s^,  were  in  the  habit  of  forming 
local  generalizations.  They  designated  particular  spot.«  from  .some 
striking  physical  feature,  or  from  some  occurrence  happening  there. 
For  arca.s  they  had.  in  the*r  primitive  condition,  no  name,  in  the  Kiin> 
pean  sense.  Among  the  French,  nevertheless,  Canada  became,  in  the 
manner  just  described.  efltabli»bed  as  a  regular  territorial  desiLoaiiou. 
The  name  attached  itself  also  to  the  great  river  which  had  been  their 
highway  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  Culf  had  been  named 
nTter  St.  Lawrence  by  Jac«|aes  Ca'iier,  because  he  entered  it  on  8t. 
Lawrence's  d.iy ;  but  the  river  itse'f  was  known  by  ihe  supposed  desig- 
nation of  a  portion  of  the  couotr,  through  which  it  flowed  In  tho 
rudo  map  accompaoyiog  mj  copy  of  the  Prrieyf-is  of  Dionysius,  and 
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iliustratinp;  the  additions  of  Lis  contiiiuutov,  the  St.  Lawrence  ia  marked 
"  Fluinon  Canada;"  and  in  the  Greek  text  we  have,  as  we  l)ave  heaid, 
tlie  siieam  of  the  ••  fair-Sowini;  Canada"  spoken  oT.  In  Hubert 
Jitillot's  old  ni:»p  of  America,  of  the  date  Ib'IJ,  examined  l»y  me  in 
ISCx",  in  the  J/ibran,-  at  Lambeth,  the  St.  l/awrence  is  called  •  Ilivierc 
du  ( 'anada."  In  this  map  the  .«:ca  alon^j  the  whole  coast  of  the  prc-ent 
United  States  is  also  stvled  "  Mer  du  Canada." 

Some  of  the  old  geographers  undertook  to  teach  that  ibo  country 
derived  its  name  from  the  river,  and  so  probably  misled  so'ne  of  the 
writers  in  the  Bodleian  folio.  Thus  Gordon,  in  his  •'  Geography  Anato- 
mized," a  work  of  repute,  in  it3  tjth  edition;  in  1711,  io  a  section  entitled 
'•  Terra  Canadensis,  "  says  the  land  is  so  called  from  the  "  Ilivi-r  Canada," 
which  divides  it  into  two  part^.  The  north  part,  ho  says,  is  called  •*  Terra 
Canadensis  Propria, "  and  contains  ^'yva  Britunnia  and  Xocn  Fninda. 
The  Boufhern  part  contains  Nova  Scotia,  New  England,  New  York,  New 
Jersey.  I'cnnsylvania.  Maryland,  Virginia,  Carolina.  "  Terra  Caoi- 
densis  ]*ropria,"  Gordon  continues,  being  the  northmost  of  all  the  rest, 
is  esteemed  none  of  the  best ;  but  being  so  slenderly  uuown  as  yet,  be 
candidly  says,  we  pas.s  on  to  Xoia  J>ritannia  and  the  rest.  And  again  : 
Mordon.  author  of  a  <juarto  Geograpliy  bearing  the  date  of  ItlSO,  at 
page  oGi>,  teaches  to  the  same  effect.  '•  Canada,"  he  writes,  '•  so  called 
from  the  viver  Canada,  which  hath  its  fountains  in  the  undiscovered 
parts  ol  this  tract;  sometimes  enlarging  itself  into  greater  lakes,  and 
presently  contracting  inro  a  narrow  channel,  with  many  gieat  winding.^ 
and  falls,  having  embosomed  aliuost  all  the  rest  of  the  rivers.  After  a 
known  eastern  course  of  near  tifteen  Itundrcd  miles,  it  empties  itself 
iir.o  the  groat  bay  of  St.  Lawrence,  over  against  the  Isle  of  Assumption 
[Aiiticosli),  being  at  the  mouth  C'.t  leagues  in  breadth,  and  1.'>U  fathoms 
deep.  On  the  north  side  whereof,  the  French  (ToUowing  the  track  of 
Cabot)  made  a  fur. her  discovery  of  these  said  northern  parts,  by  the 
Dame  of  iVoio  FranciaJ' 

It  is  true  that  many  countries  and  regions  on  this  continent  were 
named  Aoui  rivers  by  the  European  immigrants,  as  Ohio,  Arkansas, 
Delaware,  Iowa,  Tennesee  ;  but  not  Canada.  ^Torden's  expression, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  river  Canada  "  enlarging  itself  into  greater 
lakes,"  reminds  one  of  Wordsworth's  allusion  to  the  St.  Jiawronce  in 
the  J'iXCursioo,  where  he  speaks  of 

" tiial  Noi .liorn  pI i cim, 


That  spreads  iuto  successive  seas." 
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Til  respect  to  llie  prosodiacal  quantity  of  the  penultiinr.te  Pjllable  of 
"  Canadii,"  we  may  iiolice  that  the  pscuJo-Dionypius  quotetl  ahove 
luaL-cs  it  long,  contrary  to  inodern  usofrc.    He  says,  as  we  shall  reiuember 

In  the  exercises  of  the  Oxford  versifiers,  on  the  contrary,  the  quuniity 
of  that  syllahlo  is  held  to  be  short.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
remarked  that  in  the  l\-ri;/esit  continued,  and  also  in  the  pieces  cod- 
tained  in  the  IJodleian  folio,  the  lir<t  three  syllaldes  of  •America" 
form  always  a  dactyl,  in  accordance  with  the  popular  pronunciation  of 
the  word.  Nevertheless,  by  the  old  prosodiacal  rule,  '•  l>oiivativa 
eandeni  fero  cum  primitivis  (juantitatein  sorliuntur,"  (he  i  is  by  nature 
long,  as  always  in  the  Teutonic  sylluble  ric  or  r>fc.  Anfri'-a  is  from 
Jlmrricnt,  the  latinizition  of  the  first  name  of  Ameri;jo  Vespucci. 
And  Atneiicus  was  a  softened  form  of  Alberieus,  as  the  name  appeals 
in  ni}' own  copy  of  I'eter  Martyr  Dc  lufms  Ocennic'tK  et  yooo  OLe- 
Colontm  ir)74,  where  the  editor  Gervinus  Calenius  says  the  "  Divine 
Favour,"  '•  terras  novas  majoribus  incognitas,  regibus  catholiei.-,  ducta 
atquc  auspiciis  cum  alioium,  tum  imprimis  Christophori  Culooi  sive 
Columbi,  et  Alberiei  ^'espucii.  patefecit." 

One  more  observation  relating  to  (.'anada  in  Latin  guise  must  be 
subjoined.  On  the  ('onfedoration  medal,  bearing  on  its  ievcr.*e  the 
in.scription  C^tmidd  losOturnl'i^  the  (^neon's  head  is  seen  veiled  and 
crowned.  Posterity  will  understand  the  artist's  symbolism,  and  with 
more  tenderness  than  some  ontemporaries  manifested,  will  recall  the 
touching  devotndness  of  Victoria  to  the  memory  of  the  husband  of  her 
youth.  Tlie  arti>t,  in  designing  this  Interesting  and  grand  head  of  the 
Queen,  ha. I  doubtless  in  mind  one  of  the  medals  of  Livia,  the  Iwnpress 
of  Augustus,  long  *•  the  mirror  of  llon)an  mother.*,"  as  the  Historian 
of  the  ilomans  under  the  I]n)pire  speal(s  (v.  105).  There  are  three 
rather  well-known  medals  of  this  Empress  existing.  On  one  cf  thcai 
8hc  is  represented  simjily  as  Empress,  wi'h  the  common  legend  Sulus 
An-jHHio.  On  the  secotid  she  is  supposed  to  personify  .Juslitiii,  Justice. 
On  the  third  slie  is  represented  as  Pi  tas.  On  this  last  the  liead  is 
encircled  with  a  tiara,  and  is  veiled.  "  his  was  struck  by  Prusus,  her 
grandsoti,  durinj:  his  second  consulship,  as  inscribed  on  tlio  medal  itself 
(PRVS\>!.  (\KSAIl.  TI.  AV(iV8TI.  F.  TK.  1H)T.  riEll. »,  and 
represents  Livia  as  the  failhCul  widow  of  Augustus.  It  is  curious  to 
find  iu  Tacitus   (An.  iii.  oA)  the  record  of  au  express  quotation  by 
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Dvusus  at  tills  particular  period,  of  the  example  of  Livia  as  foriiicvly  a 
devoted  wife.  '•  Quoties,"  he  says,  in  a  speech  deprecatiiuj;  the  thnni- 
lened  prohibition  of  public  ofliccrs  taking  their  wives  witii  them  into 
the  provinces,  "  quoties  uivuni  Augustum  in  Occidctitem  alque  0:icii- 
teui  nicavisso,  couiite  liivia?" 

The  legend,  "  Juventus  et  Patrius  Vigor,"  to  bo  read  on  the  Con- 
federatiuii  medal,  is  fiom  the  niagiiiticent  ode  of  Horace,  usually  eiilitlcd 
the  •' Praises  of  Drusus" — the  praises  of  the  uncle,  nutnely,  of  the 
Prusus  who  struck  the  medal  in  honor  of  Livia.  The  Diusi  were  a 
family  in  which  bravoiy  seemed  to  be  hereditaiy.  This  is  the  burden 
of  the  ode.  It  was — the  poet  reminds  the  lloman  people — one  of  this 
family  that  helped,  as  consul,  to  overthrow  iiasdrubal  at  (he  Motaurus, 
15.  ('.  *J<>7,  the  event  that  brought  about  the  final  retirement  of  llaa- 
uibal  from  Italy. 

Whoever  it  was  Ihat  selected  the  legend  for  the  medal,  he  has 
adroi;ly  given  a  hint  therein  of  the  modern  policy  of  Great  Britain  in 
relation  to  the  colonies  us  they  become  populous  and  s'nmg.  'J'hey 
may  be  timidly  anxious  still  to  keep  under  her  wing  ;  but  when  full- 
fledged,  they  must  be  taught  to  undertake  for  themselves.  Jiinti't'i 
ct  patn'ii*  I'jor,  as  the  words  stand  iu  "The  Praises  of  Drusus,"  aro 
the  qualities  or  instincts  moving  a  now  malure  young  eagle,  at  the  very 
insJant  of  Ins  quitting  the  nest,  to  piovide  bravely  for  hintself,  however 
unwonted  before  was  such  an  occupalion.  Tb.e  youtig  soldier,  Drusu«», 
step-son  of  Augustus,  has  no  sooner  quitted  the  homo  where  he  had 
been  reared  and  trained,  than,  by  a  splendid  victory,  won  amidst  fho 
defiko  and  fastnesses  of  the  Tyrolean  Alps,  he  lays  the  whole  euijiiro 
under  an  enduring  obliga!ion.  He  is  con!re(|uently  couipared  by  the 
poet  to  the  only  just  fledged  but  iqnriti'd  you-ig  eaglet — 

"  WliDiu  nftlivo  vigor  nud  (lie  vusli 

Of  youth  Iwjvo  Hpiu'i'il  Ut  <|\i't  tlie  nest, 
And  skies  of  blue  in  siiiingtide's  fhinli, 

Kiitice  aiofl  (o  broust 
The  giiK'H  lio  feard  befoie  his  loidly  phiiiie.  were  Jiest, — 

Now  <\voopiiijj,  ea;^er  for  hi.s  proj', 

Spcciidn  havoc  Uiroii;»h  tlie  tlutter'd  fold, — 
StiMi\jlit,  tired  l>y  love  of  food  and  i.-ay, 

111  i(mi»[»le  tierce  and  liold 
The  stiuyijliiij,'  dragons  rends  oven  in  the'r  rocky  liold." 

The  appliea'ion  is  obvious.  This  famous  fourth  ode  of  the  fourth 
book  of  the  Odes  was  previously  associated  with  Canadian  hititory. 
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The  inscription  on  the  seal  of  the  former  I'rovince  of  Lower  raimJa 
waa  from  ii — 

Ducit  opes  niiiimimqnc  fovro." 

A  part  of  it  also  is  the  Alcaic  stanza  familiar  to  recipients  of  prizes 
at  Upper  Canailu  College,  from  the  time  of  its  foundation  : 

"  Dctcirmu  sed  vim  pioriiovet  ins'l:iin, 
Rccl'uiuc  C11I1113  pcciorn  iKltoraiiti, 
Utcut'fjue  tlelocere  mores 

Dcileconmt  bcoo  imlrt  culpa?.'' 

The  inscrlplion  on  the  seal  of  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada  was 
also  from  Horace  : 

''  Impel  i 
Porrectii  MnjesUia     *     •     • 
Cu&toile  rerum  Casarc." 

liut  this  was  from  the  fuur(eenth  ode  of  the  fourth  book.  iMjrmcrly 
Virgil  was  held  to  be  a  source  of  mystic  oracular  lesponses;  but  with 
colonial  niiiiisters  Ilo'ticc  has  evident' y  been  the  favorite  for  such  pur- 
poses. One  of  them  (Loid  Lylron)  has  even  given  the  world  a  trans- 
lation of  the  odes  and  epodes  of  Horace. 

The  seal  of  the  province  of  Quebec  before  the  division  of  the  country 
into  Upper  and  Lower  t'anada  may  be  seen  figured  on  the  title  page  of 
"The  Laws  of  Lower  Canada,"  printed  at  Quebec,  by  J.  Neilson,  in 
170:}.  Its  motto,  "  H.I  hr.uc  t/amle-'l  apitoscre  mefec."  (gleaned  from 
Statins,  however,  in  this  instance:  Vide  Silva  V.  2,  2^^')  seems  to  indi- 
cate the  supposed  pleasure  wi'h  whicti  the  new  monarch  was  weiconjed 
after  the  conquest.  A  king,  crowned  and  robed,  stands  before  a  map 
unrolled,  and  points  with  his  sceptre  towards  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
legend  round  the  outer  edge  of  the  seal  is  "  ^'njifhnn  Proiiiuix  N'oslrsc 
Qiirbiceitsis  in  Aiiiericu." 
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ON  MUSiaJMS 


OTHER  CLASSIFIED  COLLECTIONS.  TEMPORARY  OR  PERJIAXENT. 
AS  INSTRUMENTS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  NATIH^AL  SCIENCE. 


H  Y    I!  i:\  i;  V  sc  A  1)  1)1  \(;,   n.  n. 


Head  heforr  the  Cuiu^iVinn  Institiili>,  Jannarn  13th,  1S71,  as  the  I'r.'fiileiit'.'t  Address  for  the 

Hcssioii,  1870-71. 


So  TDuny  persons  had  tiio  advanti!p;e  of  examining  fui'  themselves  the 
Groat  ]''>:hibition  at  Paris  in  i8G7.  and  such  lull  accounts  and  proi'ufe 
illustrations  oi'  its  contents  and  tiurroundings  were  everywhere  to  be 
seen,  that  it  seemed  for  a  lon^r  while  very  much  like  an  iutportiuenee 
whenever  any  one  proceeded  to  olTer,  in  any  formal  way,  additional 
observations  on  the  subject. 

It  was,  I  remember,  some  vague  feeling  of  this  kind  that  induced 
me  to  refrain  from  comnaitting  to  paper  and  reading  to  the  Institute, 
during  its  session  of  18G7-8,  an  abstract  of  a  variety  of  memoranda 
made  in  the  Exbibition,  and  some  of  tiie  thoughts  which  could  not  but. 
be  stirred  within  one  by  a  spectacle  so  marvellous  as  that  Exhibition 
undoubtedly  was :  it  scorned  foolish  to  imagine  that  there  was  any 
point  in  relation  to  a  scene  so  palpable  and  accessible  to  every  one.  that 
had  not  already  been  well  and  sulTiciently  remarked  upon. 

A  considerable  interval,  however,  has  now  elapsed  j  and  the  events 
of  the  intervening  time  have,  in  the  general  mind,  thrust  back  the 
occurrences  of  1807  into  comparative  oblivion.  3Ioreover,  some  of  the 
most  recent  of  those  events  have  created  the  probability  that  svich 
another  very  perfect  international  gathering  will  not  again  be  witneised 
for  some  years  to  come. 
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It  may  consequently  be  an  act  less  out  of  place,  and  of  less  presump- 
tuous seeming  at  the  present  instant,  than  in  some  way  it  appeared  to 
be  in  18G7,  for  any  one  who  imagines  he  has  anything  to  say  on  the 
subject,  to  indulge  for  a  few  moments  audibly  in  his  recollections:  of,  or 
deductions  from,  a  display  which  was  so  uniquo,  and  the  witnessing  of 
which  could  not  but  form  an  era  in  his  experience. 

I  have  therefore  ventured  on  this  occasion — no  other  easy  subject 
readily  suggesting  itself — to  oifer  to  the  Institute,  after  all,  some  of  the 
casual  and,  as  I  fear  even  now  it  will  be  deemed,  rather  unimportant, 
annotations  and  ideas,  which  1  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  occupy 
their  time  with  in  18G7-8. 

Ono  desire  which  1  fuund  myself  haunted  with,  on  returning  home 
fresh  from  a  brief — too  brief — inspection  of  the  marvellously  diversified, 
but  beautifully  classified  contents  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  was  to  impress 
upon  all  with  whom  I  held  any  communication,  and  especially  on  young 
Canadians  about  to  travel,  the  practical,  self-educating  use  to  which  they 
might  put  their  visits  to  Great  Britain  and  the  continent  of  Europe, 
where  access  is  so  easy  to  grand  and  extraordinary  assemblages  of 
objects,  industrial,  scientific  and  artistic,  either  temporary,  like  the 
successive  international  expositions,  or  permanent  but  constantly  aug- 
menting, like  the  national  museums  to  be  found  in  capital  cities  and 
university  towns. 

For  the  most  part,  I  fear,  such  collections  are  approached  by  the 
tourist,  from  Canada  as  from  elsewhere,  in  a  light  and  trivial  spirit — 
are  gazed  at  simply  as  displays  of  so  many  singular,  or  beautiful,  or 
very  useful  objects. 

But  the  doctiine  which  1  longed  to  impress,  and  which  I  of  course 
at  the  same  time  knew  to  be  neither  novel  nor  abstruse,  was,  that  in 
the  mind  of  evevy  one  about  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  access  to  a  great 
classified  collection  of  objects  anywhere,  there  should  be  a  pre-arranged 
scheme  of  examination  ;  a  certain  intention  ;  a  definite  aim  and  object : 
there  should  be,  if  practicable,  some  especial  subject  of  study,  or  a 
particular  point  in  some  especial  subject  of  real  interest  to  the  observer, 
on  which  additions  to  his  store  of  knowledge  were  sincerely  desired, 
'fhen,  at  once,  the  great  museum  or  other  large  classified  assemblage 
of  objects — although  access  to  it  could  be  had  only  for  a  few  days,  or 
even  for  a  few  hours — ceases  to  be  a  mere  show  or  plaything,  and  is 
transformed  into  a  gallery  of  illustration — a  delightful  and  precious 
instrument  of  self-education  :  a  means  of  mental  expansion,  intellectual 
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enrichment,  and  positive  increase  of  personal  competency,  in  whatever 
sphere  of  duty  the  observer  may  be  acting. 

And  the  subject  which,  amongst  a  host  of  others,  I  thought  might 
conveniently  have  a  large  amount  of  light  thrown  on  it  by  .sut-h  exten- 
sive collections  as  those  to  be  met  with  at  the  present  day  in  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  contir;ent  uf  Europe,  wns  Natural  Science,  in  some 
one  or  other,  or  all,  of  its  divisions,  of  3Iechanical  Philosophy,  Chemistry 
and  IMiysiology. 

Natural  Science  is  a  subject  which  is  now  more  or  less  attended  to  ia 
all  our  schools,  I  believe;  but  of  course  only  its  most  elementary  prin- 
ciples arc  expounded  there;  and  the  appliances  for  illustration  are,  of 
necessity,  circumscribed  and  meagre. 

A  few  days,  or  even  liours,  judiciously  spent  in  some  such  collection 
as  that  which  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Universal  Exhibition  at  Paris,  by  a 
youth  fauiiliarized  with  and  interested  in  the  elementary  principles  of 
Natural  Science,  might  be  productive  to  him  of  results  of  life-long 
importance.  Not  only,  in  a  general  way,  would  his  mental  view  be 
likely  to  be  widened,  but  his  profession  or  career  might  be  happily 
decided  by  an  extra  impulse  there  given  to  a  taste,  tendency  or  talent; 
and  a  hint,  or  idea,  caught  from  things  and  processes  then  for  the  t  rst 
time  seen,  might  lead  in  practice  afterwards  to  fame  and  riches,  and  to 
the  increase  of  a  country's  resources. 

With  the  hope  that  even  a  r.ipid  sketch  of  that  collection  may,  here 
and  there,  contribute  sliiihtlv  to  like  positive  results,  T  now  proceed 
with  mv  proposed  annotations  purposing  to  add  afterwards  a  brief 
notice  of  the  Museum  at  Oxford,  and  of  one  or  two  other  kindred 
establishments. 

The  (]hamp  de  Mars  in  Paris,  the  plot  of  ground  on  which  the 
Exhibition  of  1867  took  place,  is  an  area  of  103^  acres.  The  whole 
of  this  space  was  required  for  the  purpose,  and  fifty  acres  more  in  the 
island  of  Billancourt,  a  few  miles  down  the  Seine.  In  Biilancourt  the 
agricultural  objects  were  to  be  seen,  and  experiments  in  scientific  agri- 
culture were  performed.  Here  competitive  experiments  with  ploughs 
and  other  instruments  worked  by  steam  were  carried  on,  exhibiting  the 
comparative  effects  of  animal  and  machine  labour,  and  showing  the 
possibility  of  the  application  of  mechanical  force  to  cultivation  even  on 
a  small  scale.  Here  were  machines  for  drill-sowing  and  reapiig  in 
operation.  Grass  was  cut,  turned  over  and  raked,  and  made  up  into 
heaps,   by  machinery.     Here  was  a  miniature  dairy-farm,  on  which 
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econotnical  processes  for  tlie  preparation  of  food  lor  ealtle  werj  j^oing 
on;  and  the  manufacture  of  butter,  idicese.  oil,  cider  aud  piqiwtfe,  a 
kind  of  sour  wine  made  Worn  unripe  grapes,  and  much  drunk  by  the 
peasantry  of  France.  Modes  of  prcparinir  different  manures  were 
shewn.  The  basiiet-uiaker,  the  cooper,  the  wooden-shoe  maker,  the 
farrier,  the  bhicksaith,  were  all  plyinj^  their  res-pective  trades,  aided  by 
the  uKst  ingenious  mechanical  contrivances. 

Incessant  communication  was  maintained  with  the  island  of  Billan- 
court  by  rail  and  steamboat. 

Of  the  103 i  acres  contained  in  the  Chanin  de  Mars,  the  Exliibition 
building  itself,  or  Palace  proper,  covered  oH  acres  (loo, 11)4  square 
yards).  The  .•=pace  outride  the  Palace  was  styled  the  Park.  An  innu- 
merable multitude  of  buildings  were  here  to  be  seen  in  every  variety  of 
form — kiosks,  pavilions,  chalets,  churches,  chapels,  bell-towers,  school- 
houses,  barracks,  temples,  palaces,  huts,  Tartar  wigwams,  theatres, 
stables,  windmills,  bath-houses,  conservatories;  with  several  real  light- 
houses, one  of  them  LJ20  feet  in  height,  displaying  at  night  the  elec- 
trical light.  The  edifices  ju'^t  spoken  of  were  scattered  about  most 
promiscuously,  as  it  might  seem ;  but  each  had  its  relation  to  one  or 
other  of  the  exhibiting  nations,  and  each  gave  shelter  to  and  conve- 
niently displayed  some  special  product  or  products  of  that  nation, 
natural  or  artificial.  Although  at  the  first  glance  the  paths  leading 
to  these  buildings  seemed  labyrinthine  enough,  by  the  aid  of  a  plan  no 
great  ditfieuity  was  found  in  threading  one's  way  to  any  desired  point. 

Very  conspicuous  in  the  western  portion  of  the  Park,  on  the  avenue 
leading  towards  the  Military  School,  was  one  object  which  quickly  fixed 
the  eye,  and  which  even  in  18G7  was  regarded  as  ominous.  This  was 
a  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  King  William  of  Prussia,  raised  aloft  on 
a  high  pedestal,  of  colo.^sal  dimensions,  and  crowned  with  laurel. 
Towering  up  to  a  height  of  twenty-five  feet,  it  seemed  to  dominate  the 
western  portion  of  the  Park.  It  was  in  jest  likened  at  the  time  to  the 
fatal  Horse  which  found  its  way  into  the  Iicjirt  of  Troy.  It  was  little 
imagined  that  the  comparison  was  destined  to  be  so  nearly  exact  as  it 
has  proved.  Another  ominous  Prussian  object,  in  another  place,  filling 
every  beholder  with  awe,  was  the  so-called  Krapp  gnu,  a  cast-steel 
breech-loading  cannon,  weighing  with  its  carriage  11-1,062  lbs.  To 
enable  this  monster  to  reach  Paris,  the  railway  bridges  in  some  places 
were  strengthened.  A  multitude  of  other  kindred  implements  of 
destruction  accompanied  it.    Sorrow  and  shame,  and  indignation,  could 
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not  but  bo  stirred  bv  the  reflection  that  puch,  after  all.  were  tho  ul'hnrr 
ration'  i  ot"  European  diploinaey.  llDsyiiii's  hymn,  too,  conipHse'l  for 
the  occa-:ion  of  the  (listiil)uti()n  of  the  awards  at  this  Kxhibitiiii:.  and 
there  rendered  with  orchestral  aoeoinpaniments  and  appliances  of  the 
grandest  description,  wound  up,  ominously,  as  was  observed  at  the  time, 
whh  tlii-  tollinir  of  bells  and  the  booniinf;  of  cannon. 

But  to  proceed.     Tlie  l*alaco  itself,   the   E.\:hibition   proper,  was  a 
structure  of  ir;»n,  having  the  appearance  of  being  an  ellipse  in  ontline, 
but  in   reality  it  wa.s  a  square,  with  semicircles  attached  to  the  north 
and    south    sides.       Tt.'i    circumference   measured   just   a    mile.       The 
whole  was  only  of  one  storey.     Fatigue  in  visiting  its  parts  was  thus 
diminished.     To  examine  cursorily  the  contents  of  the  Palace,  it  was 
necessary  to   perform  the   circuit  of  it  at  least  eight  tit'ies      It  was 
divided  into  zones  or  bunds,  concentric,  so  to  speak;  and  these  /.ones 
or  bands  were  cut  into  sections  by  passages  radiating  from  the  middle 
area  of  the  building.     Each  of  these  radiating  passages  had  a  distiu- 
fruisiun  '  name.     As.soeiations  unthou<:ht  of  in  18G7  would  u   v?  attach 
to  some  of  tlie  titles  on  the  French  side  of  the  Palace,  as,  for  example, 
Rue  d' Alsace,  Rue  de  Lorraine.    The  central  area  of  the  building  was  a 
beautiful  ornamental  garden-plot,  with  flowers,  fountains,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  statuary  in  marble.     Its  dimensions  were  400  by  180  feet.     In 
the  middle  of  the  garden  was  a  pavilion  or  temple,  in  which  centred, 
of  course,  the  apices  of  all  the  areas  occupied  by  the  several  nations, 
bounded  respectively  by  the  radiating  passages  and  segments  of  the 
elliptical  circumference.     The  use  to  which  this  temple  was  put  will  be 
presently  mentioned. 

To  one  passing  through  the  zones  or  bands,  the  objects  esliibited 
appeared  arranged  according  to  the  place  of  production  of  carh  ;  but 
to  one  passing  up  or  down  the  radiating  passages,  the  same  objects 
appeared  arranged  according  to  the  nature  of  each.  This  was  an  inge- 
nious and  very  interesting  contrivance. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  east  half  of  the  building  was  occupied  by  France, 
the  remaining  tenth  by  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands. 

The  west  half  was  occupied,  largely,  by  England  and  her  Colonies; 
by  the  States  of  North  and  South  America;  by  Spain  and  her  colo- 
nies; by  Russia,  Austria,  North  and  South  Germany;  and,  in  slips, 
narrow  as  compared  with  the  spaces  occupied  by  the  other  rations,  by 
Switzerland,  Portugal,  Greece,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Paly,  Rome, 
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the   Danubian    rrinciptxlities.   Turkey,    Egypt,    China,   Japan,    Siam, 
Persia,  Tunis  and  Morocco. 

The  place  of  Canada  in  the  pjrpat  industrial,  scientiBc  and  artistic 
Cosmos  was  discoverable,  but  not  imnicdiately  obvious.  Australia,  I 
ren^eiiiber,  asserted  itself  much  more  decidedly,  and  showed  irreater 
individuality.  And  herein  u  fact  is  synibolized.  Australia,  as  a  trreat 
rejL'ion  of  the  Greater  Britain,  is  much  more  accurately  realized,  I 
think,  in  the  common  mind  of  the  mother-country,  and  of  Europe 
perhaps,  than  is  Canada.  Canada  lies  in  the  shadow  cast  by  the  jrreat 
pyramid  thrown  up,  or  being  thrown  up,  on  its  southern  side,  and  is 
but  dimly  seen.  It  is  still,  to  a  great  extent,  thought  of,  not  as  a  vast 
region  filled  or  tilling  with  millions  of  English-speaking  workers, 
emigrants  from  the  British  Island^,  but  as  a  French  colony  in  the 
military  occupation  of  IJritain.  Even  at  the  Exhibition  in  Paris, 
prominent  objects  to  be  seen  in  the  Canadian  slip,  as  well  as  the  names 
of  several  of  the  Canadian  commissioners,  served  to  perpetuate  the 
impression  in  regard  to  Canada  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

But  again  to  proceed  :  The  temple  or  pavilion  in  the  midst  of  the 
central  garden  contained  specimens  of  the  coins,  weights  and  measures 
used  in  the  countries  enumerated,  those  of  each  country  respectively 
being  placed  in  the  apex  of  the  section  occupied  in  the  elliptical  area 
by  that  countr}'. 

The  first  circuit  of  the  Palace  by  the  passage  next  to  the  central 
garden  was  made  through  what  was  entitled  the  Gallery  of  the  History 
of  Liibour.  This  was  a  classified  museuni  of  the  archaeology  of  each 
country.  A  means  of  judging  of  the  progress  made  in  the  successive 
centuries  by  each  country,  in  industry  and  art,  was  thus  afforded.  To 
this  collection  the  choicest  and  most  curious  objects  were  sent  from  the 
public  repiisitories  in  each  country;  and  it  is  supposed  there  had  never 
before  been  presented  at  one  view  such  jin  assemblage  of  the  relics  of 
past  ages. 

It  will  give  an  idea  of  this  remarkable  gallery  if  I  set  down  the  sub- 
divisions in  the  French  portion  of  it,  an  analogous  classification  being 
adopted,  so  far  as  was  practicable  in  the  space  occupied  by  the  other 
nations.  French  archaeological  objects  were  arranged  under  the  heads 
of — Gaul  before  the  use  of  metals;  Independent  Gaul;  Gaul  under 
the  Romans;  The  Franks  to  the  Coronation  of  Charlemagne  (A.D.  800) ; 
The  (Jarlovingians,  from  the  beginning  of  the  9th  to  the  end  of  the  11th 
century ;  The  Middle  Ages,  from  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century  to 
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Louis  XI.  inclusive ;  The  BeaatKasce  from  Chailes  V III.  to  Henry  IV. 
(IGIO)  J  The  Reirrnn  of  Lows  XIII  and  XIV.  (1610  to  171')) ;  The 
Reign  of  Louis  XV'. ;  Th-e^  Reijn  of  Louis  XVI.  and  the  Revolution 


(1771  to   1800).     Id  r 
portion  of  the  mediaeval  -^  • 
eonstituted  a  strikintr  'tr „: 
illuniiiiations  of  certaia  v  ; 
here  shown,  and  those  t- 
and  Latin  monasteries,  w  :  - 
In  the  Swiss  porti'ja     : 
relics  of  the  famous  prir:..-; 
recently  been  discoverei.  -i 


•  •   vf  this  t^allery  devoted  to  the  early 

■:  Ic^nJid  manu.seripts  and  illuminations 

ine  identity  of  style  oh.servable  in  the 

ient  Persian  or  Arabian  manuscripts 

:-.jrate  the  productiuns  of  the  Oreek 

•;,   .urious  to  notice. 

i^it  iralkry  were  to  be  seen  innumerable 
r  lakr-village.s.  built  on  piles,  which  have 
:  irLich  Arthur  Helps  hai^  endeavored  so 
pleasantly  in  his  Realmak  to  rtihabilitate  and  people  with  a  wise  and 
understanding  set  of  inhabttaalft.  These  remains  were  referred  to  ages 
of  stone,  bronze  and  iron.  Pieiuies  reproducing  these  ancient  Swiss 
villages  were  also  diiplaye<i- 

The  next  circuit  uf  the  t-'-iing  to  be  made  was  through  the  Gallery 
of  Fine  Arts.  Each  o^-.---  ''  .:-urse.  became  larger  as  one  advanced 
outward.  This  gallery  v«7i^  -.  ^  with  paintings,  drawings,  sculptures 
in  groups,  single  figure-^.  '  .-:-  iud  medallions;  drawings  and  models 
in  architecture,  engravia.^  .li  iithjgraphs.  Vela's  A'a/^'Veo/i  J/o«ra«f 
was  ever  surrounded  bv  i  :.:.  i_-.  matching  the  figure  as  thouch  it  were 
a  flesh-and-blood  reality.  1:^=:  ^lo'itmhus  recealimj  America  of  the  same 
artist,  a  colossal  group,  v-i*  ■efj.ecially  interesting  to  persons  from  the 
Canadian  side  of  the  Aclan:!..  An  Episode  of  the  Dehuje,  by  Luccardi, 
obtained  the  highest  priz<r  :-  r.ulpture,  with  the  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour  added  to  it — i  ii-.  group,  representing  a  father  and  mother 
and  infant  child,  the  wat^r-  ;-jn  reaching  them. — Whilst  engaged  in 
making  memoranda  oa  :r. :  --•  i  of  several  special  coins  in  a  fin'>  ancient 
collection  in  the  Italian  ^.  -...i.  I  noticed  close  at  hand  tht  quiet  hi&t ! 
of  the  police,  indicating  zci--^  .i,e  was  being  watched.  The  special  coins 
pencilled  down  on  thi:*  '>MirijD.  as  not  having  been  seen  before,  were, 
I  find,  a  Livia  as  Juitiiii.  %  Liria  as  Pietas,  a  3Ianlia  Scantilla,  a 
Lucilla,  a  Paula,  an  OrbiiOiii.  acd  a  Galeria  Valeria ;  with  a  Pupianus, 
a  Balbinus,  and  a  Romai'i.-  Auarustulus. 

Again  we  passed  round  :Lr.u::h  the  building.  Now  it  was  through 
a  gallery  bearing  over  its  eiiTraDces  the  inscription — The  Materials  of 
the  Liberal  Arts.  These  ir^re  fuund  to  le  pat  er  for  printing  purposes 
and  all  purposes;  letter-pria*  aud  printed  bo(  ks;  book-binder's  work; 
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tlrawini:;  materials ;  iipplifjitions  of  drawirif;  and  nioilcUinn;  to  tlio  useful 
arts;  phot(»[jia{)hs;  musical  in.strunicrits  of  all  kinds;  modicil  nppa- 
ratU8  and  sur(;io;d  instruments  of  all  kinds  ;  tilings  dcfincil  to  be 
"  instruments  of  precision,  and  material  for  teaehin^jf  the  seionees," 
that  is,  astronoMiical  and  land-surveying  instruments,  theodolites,  (fee, 
thermometers,  baronieters.  hyp;rumcters,  maps  peologieal  and  otIicM'wise, 
and  plans  in  relief.  Espeoially  noticeable  amoni:;  "printed  books" 
were  ma^nilieent  larp;o-papor  copies  of  Fjouis  Napoleon's  Lifoof  (^tcsar, 
a  production  likely  to  bo  classed  hereaflcr  amoni;  the  curiosities  of  lite- 
rature, its  author  and  his  position  at  the  time  of  its  composition  bcini; 
considered. 

One  always  knew  when  he  had  completed  the  circuit  of  the  buildinf^ 
by  findinp;  himself  again  in  the  grand  vestibule,  a  wide  and  noble 
passage  leading  straight  from  the  principal  entrance  of  the  I'al:!co  to 
the  central  garden  ;  a  passnire  usually  thri)ngod  with  a  mixed  multitude, 
and  itself  supplied  with  objects  of  interest,  as,  for  exani[il(',  a  sueces- 
sion  of  maguilieent  specimens  of  prize  plate,  won  '""  JCnglaiid  by 
French  horses.  At  several  points  along  the  middle  (<f  t>is  passage 
were  circles  of  seats  or  divans.  A  vacant  spot  on  one  of  tocsc  was 
often  nnxiuusly  watched  for  in  vain  by  the  wearied  investigator. 

Proceeding  again  still  outwards,  we  entered  the  next  gallery.  This 
was  styled  the  (rallery  of  Furniture;  in  French  briefly  J/bA/7 /<??•.  This 
term  included  an  immense  variety  of  things:  furniture  literally,  of  the 
most  elaborate  description  ;  inlaid  woodwork,  picture  frames,  paintings 
on  wood,  tapestries,  carpets,  crystal,  ornamental  glass,  wir.dow  glass 
transparent  and  opaque,  pottery,  cutlery,  silver  and  gold  ware,  works  of 
art  in  bronze,  silver  and  iron,  watches,  chronometers,  clocks,  heating 
and  lighting  apparatus,  objects  in  morocco,  brushes,  products  from 
woody  fibre,  <.^c.  Among  articles  of  furniture  exhibited  w.  "the 
cradle  of  the  Prince  Imperial."  On  coming  suddenly  upon  this  object, 
I  remomber  thinking  its  display  here  a  slight  overtax  on  the  public 
cur'osity.  A  resplendent  dinner  set  in  silver  gilt,  the  property  of  the 
Fauperor,  duly  arranged  on  a  long  dining-table,  was  also  exhibited. 

The  gallery  into  which  wc  next  passed  had  the  inscription 
"Vetement"  over  it — "Clothing."  Here,  in  addition  to  articles  of 
dress  of  all  kinds  and  in  every  grade  of  magnificence,  we  find  cotton, 
hemp  and  flax  fabrics  in  infinite  variety,  silk  tissues,  combed  and  carded 
wool,  lace,  muslin,  embroideries,  artificial  flowers,  caps,  hats  of  straw 
and  all  other  customary  material,  head-dresses  and  shoes,  precious  stones, 
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enamel?,  cncravcd  jowcllery.  Iloro  also  wpio  portiihle  firo-anns,  trnvol- 
linp:  apparatus  and  toys.  Jiiftvsize  a.tid  life-like  li'jrurrs.  caivrnlly  nrt's.^ed 
in  tlie  custmno!-;  of  (litfcrfiit  countries,  atui  ul"  various  provinces  of 
(lifiVront  countries,  Jitdiilly  "from  ('liina  to  I'fru,"  were  set  up  in 
divers  pljicos  witljin  tliis  <ralli;ry.  Tlie  laru'e  groups  of  real  precious 
stones  of  every  naiii(\  and  of  jewel-sets  in  every  variety  of  form,  contri- 
buted, jiot  only  ])y  nunuTous  tnanufacturors,  but  by  imperial,  royal  and 
other  personajjes  in  different  parts  of  Kurope,  e  ijuite  fairylandish 
in  elnraetcr.  Here,  for  one  thiiiij:.  was  to  be  seen  tlic  Saticy  diamond, 
once  th(!  pr^'  rtv  of  our  flames  II.,  and  scld  bv  liim  to  Jjonis  XIV. 
for  £?o.0U0.  In  another  place  I  remember  a  cluster  of  uuwrou<rht 
emeralds,  shown  as  found  in  a  Kussian  mine — a  number  of  lorii',  thick, 
six-sided  crystals,  of  a  pure  jrrecn  colour,  bristliuir  out  irregularly 
from  the  sides  of  a  great  block  of  the  whitish  mairis  in  which  they 
had  been  formed. 

Another  gallery  was  now  to  be  examined.  This  was  entitled  the 
Gallery  of  Kaw  Materials  ;  in  French  "  Mati^ros  Pi   .uier<  s  " 

This,  thouirh  fho  least  showy,  wis  possibly  the  most  instrueti  e  of  all 
the  galleries  (u  the  student.  Hero  Mie  observant  traveller,  with  a 
desigi.  f  ini-reasiiig  his  practical  acquaii.t'.nce  v;i'h  the  ])rodncts  and 
applications  of  Natural  .Science,  would  have  reaped  a  ilA\  harvest. 
Here,  if  the  visitor  had  the  time,  he  could  bo  deliberate,  and  be  uuf 
slightly  disturbed  j  for  generally  speaking  the  crowd  was  not  great  in 
this  zone  of  the  Palace.  Here  were  collections  and  specimens  nf  rocks, 
minerals  and  ores,  ornamental  stones,  marble,  serpentine,  (»nvx.  hard 
rocks,  refractory  substances,  earths  and  clay,  sal[)hur,  rock  salt,  salt 
from  .salt  springs,  bitumen  and  petroleum,  specimens  of  fuel  iu  its 
natural  state  and  carbonized,  compressed  C(nil,  metals  in  a  crude  state 
pig-iron,  iron,  steel,  cast  steel,  copper,  lead,  silver,  zinc,  alloys,  products 
from  the  washing  and  refining  precious  metals,  gold  beating,  electro- 
metallurgy, objects  gilt,  .^ilvcrcd  or  coated  with  cop['er  or  steel  by 
galvanic  process,  products  of  the  working  of  metals,  rough  castings, 
bells,  wrought  iron,  iron  for  special  purposes,  sheet  iron  and  tin  plates, 
iron  plates  for  casing  ship:i,  copper,  lead  and  zinc  sheets,  u)anuf;icrured 
metal,  blacksmith's  worl:,  whcisls,  tires,  unwelded  pipes,  chains,  wire- 
drawing, needles,  pins,  wire  work,  and  wire  gauze,  perforated  sheet 
iron,  hardware,  ironmongery,  edge  toolfe,  ooppe'  and  tin  ware,  other 
metal  manufactures.  Such  a  detail  as  this  of  objects,  spread  over  only 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  Gallery  of  Matieres  Iremi^res,  gives  an  idea 
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of  the  enormous  multitude  of  matters  and  things  displayed;  in  the  midst 
of  which  nevertheless  reigned  the  most  perfect  order,  making  esatnina- 
tion  and  study  quite  possihle.  Witiiout  again  being  as  specific,  it 
will  suffice  to  say,  that  after  these  products  of  r-ining  and  metallurgy 
just  named,  came  products  of  the  cultivation  of  forests  and  of  the 
trades  appert'iining  thereto.  Then,  the  products  of  shooting,  fishing, 
and  of  the  gathering  of  fruits  obtained  without  cultivation.  Then, 
agricultural  products  (not  used  as  food),  easily  preserved;  which 
included  among  other  textile  materials,  such  as  raw  cotton  and  hemp, 
the  cocoons  of  silk  worms.  Then  came  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
products.  Then  specimens  of  the  chemical  processes  for  bleaching, 
dying,  pointing  and  dressing.  Then  leather  and  skins,  including  gut 
work.  The  whole  of  the  Russian  department  was  redolent  of  Kussia 
leather. 

We  reached  now  the  sixth  gallery,  which  was  nearly  a  mile  round 
and  of  extra  dimensions.  This  was  the  Gallery  of  Machines,  of  appa- 
ratus and  processes  employed  in  the  common  arts. 

All  along  its  middle  space  was  a  slightly  raised  platform,  on  which 
appeared  a  forest  of  cast-iron  with  a  plentiful  undergrowth  of  the  same 
material;  mechanisms  great  aud.^mall  applied  to  every  human  purpose, 
most  of  them  busily  in  action.  Here  were  railway  apparatus,  telegraph 
apparatus,  civil  engineering  apparatus,  architectural  apparatus,  naviga- 
tion and  life-boat  apparatus. 

I  subjoin  an  extract  from  my  memoranda  : — 

"I  next  undertake  the  outerinosit  gallery,  that  of  Machinea.  This  is  nearly  a 
mile  round :  it  ouirht  to  be  journeyed  through  twice  tor  even  a  cursory  view  of 
it,  as  there  is  a  hitjhwjiy  on  each  side  of  the  central  roped-off  space  in  which  for  the 
most  part  the  machines  are  placed,  while  there  is  a  vast  display  also  of  objects 
round  the  whole  of  the  sides  of  each  of  the  passages  ojjpositc  to  the  central  enclosed 
space.  This  part  of  the  building  is  about  twice  the  height  of  the  interior  zones,  to 
give  room  fur  machine-structures  of  considerable  altitude  when  setup.  The  rest- 
1ms  sound  of  innumerable  machines  at  work  is  immediately  to  be  heard  ;  their 
movements  also  strike  the  eye;  the  smell  of  oil  and  oily  steam  salutes  the  nostrils, 
but  only  faintly  :  the  furnaces,  the  generateurs  de  vapeur,  are  placed  at  intt^rvals 
outside.  Entering  as  before  on  the  French  side  I  notice  a  gigantic  trophy  of 
iron  and  steel  burs  ready  to  be  converted  into  anything.  I  2)as?  cannon,  fire- 
ongines,  looms  for  all  fabrics  at  work,  steam-engines  of  an  endless  rariety  of 
con.structiou.  circular  saws,  brick-making  machines,  gigantic  organs  here  and 
there  pealing  out  grand  music  occasionally  ainid.st  the  confused  machine-babel' 
Bteam-puraps  bringing  in  actual  rivers  of  w^tei ,  distilling  apparatus,  sugar-making 
apparatus,  models  of  ships-of-war  with  their  machinery  of  propulsion.    Id  Prussia, 
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cannons — one  monster  weighing  fifty  tons;  revolving  cannon;  ambulances;  a 
triumphal  arch  of  imitation  niorble.  In  England,  locomotive  engines ;  donkey 
engines;  printing  presses;  electric  printing  presses;  wood-cutting  machines; 
carding  machines  for  wool,  cotten  and  flax;  lanterns  for  lighthouses  ;  eoaclies ; 
hat-making,  sugar-phim-making  and  sewing  machines.  Near  one  of  the  entrances 
to  this  gallery  I  noticed  a  gilded  j)yramid  representing  ti^e  gold  produced  from 
the  mines  of  Victoria,  in  Australia,  in  fifteen  j'ears,  viz.,  1851-66  ;  its  base,  li)  feet 
square;  its  height,  «8  feet;  its  solid  content,  '2,081  cubic  feet ;  value  represented. 
one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  sterling.  In  the  Australian  compartment  was  a 
model  of  a  £10,000  nugget." 

The  outermost  circle  of  all  was  the  Gallery  of  Food  and  Drinks : 
Aliments  ot  Boissons.  This  gallery  was  open  to  the  Park  all  round 
the  exterior  wall  of  the  Palace.  A  projecting  verandah-roof  extended 
out  over  the  whole  of  it.  Underneath,  in  addition  to  a  scientific 
display  behind  glass  of  all  .sorts  of  substances  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  edible  and  the  potable,  there  was  a  series  of  real  restaurants, 
ono  after  the  fashion  of  one  nation  another  after  the  fashion  of  another. 
These  establishments  were  usually  thronged,  and  the  scenes  presciited 
in  a  promenade  round  the  whole  of  the  exterior  of  the  Palace  were 
those  of  a  well-peopled  Parisian  boulevard. 

Of  the  wonderful  Park  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Palace  stood,  I 
have  already  briefly  spoken.  I  may  add  that  a  meandering  stream,  a 
cascade  and  a  lake,  all  artificial,  gave  variety  to  its  French  portion. 
Also  two  immense  aquaria  are  specially  recalled,  one  of  salt  water,  the 
other  of  fresh,  underneath  which  the  visitor  might  go  and  see  a  variety 
of  strange  fish  sporting  above  hia  bead  as  though  he  were  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea. 

A  magnificent  velum  or  tapestry  awning,  green  in  colour  and 
sprinkled  over  with  golden  bees,  had  a  grand  classic  eff"ect,  stretched 
over  the  whole  of  the  wide  avenue  leading  from  the  entrance  gate  by 
the  Seine  up  to  the  principal  entrance  to  the  Palace,  sustained  at 
regular  distances  by  lofty  pules  bearing  long  pendant  gonfalons. 

Though  the  Palace  with  its  innumerable  satellite  appurtenances 
quickly  vanished  like  a  vapour,  records  of  its  existence  and  system  were 
made.  The  story  of  its  beautiful  exemplification  of  law  and  order  in 
the  midst  of  an  unparalleled  multiplicity  remains;  a  id  that,  as  I  have 
already  hinted,  may  serve  in  instances  here  and  there  to  assi.st  a 
thoughtful  youth  to  methodti  by  means  of  which  'le  may,  if  he  will, 
divide  and  conquer  the  domain  ot  human  knowh  dge,  and  especially 
that  province  of  it  which  is  occupied  by  Natural  Science  and  its  practical 
applications. 
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The  career  of  Napoleon  III.,  the  originator  of  the  ppectacle  which 
rendered  IStiT  so  uieniorable„  will  doubtless  hereafter  be  employed,  after 
the  traditional  fashion,  to  p.iiiit  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale,  lie  will  be 
one  more  conspicuous  instance  of  the  instability  of  human  greatness- 
lie  will  be  parallelled  perhaps  in  sentimental  strain  with  Cioesus.  Solon 
had  said  to  Croesus,  when  disphvyin<z  to  hira  his  magnificence  as  King 
of  Ionia.  *'  Xo  one  while  he  lives  is  happy."  When  in  the  grasp  of 
Cyrus,  Croesus  recalled  with  groans  this  saying  of  Solon.  The  oracle 
had  said  to  Croesus,  *'  Go  up  against  Persia,  and  thou  shalt  destroy  a 
great  empire."  He  wont  up  accordingly,  but  with  the  fate  that  has 
befillen  Napoleon.  With  reason  did  he,  when  in  durance,  send  to 
ask  of  Apollo  if  ho  were  not  ashamed  of  having  encouraged  him,  as  the 
destined  destroyer  of  the  empire  of  Cyrus,  to  begin  a  war  with  Persia, 
of  which  such  were  the  first  fruits;  and  with  equal  reason  did  Apollo 
reply,  "  When  the  God  told  him  that  if  he  attacked  the  Persians,  he 
would  destroy  a  mighty  empire,  he  ought,  if  he  had  been  wise,  to  have 
sent  again  and  inquired  which  empire  was  meant,  that  of  Cyrus  or  his 
own."  Aiiii\n,mufatiti  nmtaudia,  the  words  of  Croesus  to  Cyrus  might 
be  addressed  by  Napoleon  to  William  of  Prussia,  "  What  I  did,  0  King, 
was  to  thy  advantage,  and  to  my  own  loss.  If  there  be  blame,  it  rests 
with  the  God  of  the  Greeks,  who  encouraged  mo  to  begin  the  war.  No 
one  is  so  foolish -as  to  prefer  to  peace  war,  in  which  instead  of  sons 
burying  their  fathers,  fathers  bury  their  sons.  But  the  gods  willed 
it  so."  And  this  convenient  shifting  off  from  human  shoulders  of  the 
burden  of  responsibility  would  probably  be  accepted  with  complacency 
by  the  Prns'sian  King. 

The  words,  however,  of  Napoleon  III.,  which  in  connexion  with  the 
Exposition  of  18G7,  I  was  purposing  to  (^uote,  when  this  digression 
was  induced,  were  these: — "  The  Exhibition  of  18G7,"  he  said,  in  the 
really  noble  address  which  accompanied  the  delivery  by  himself  of  the 
medals  to  the  successful  exhibitors,  "  will,  I  hope,  inaugurate  a  new 
era  of  harmony  and  progress.  Assured  that  Providence  blesses  the 
eflforts  of  all  those  who,  like  ourselves,  wish  to  do  good,  I  believe  in 
the  final  triumph  of  tlie  great  principles  of  morale  and  justice,  which,  by 
satisfying  all  legitimate  aspirations,  can  alone  consolidate  thrones,  elevate 
the  people,  and  ennoble  humanity." 

These  words,  heard  now  amid  the  dreadful  echoes  which  every  hour 
reach  us  from  what  was  beautiful  and  comparatively  prosperous  France, 
have  a  strange  and  hollow  sound.     They  may,  in  spite  of  appearance, 
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yet  prove  true.  altlion!2;b  the  issue  may  be  brought  about  otherwise, 
than  as  the  speaker  imagined.  The  most  acute  of  men  are  often  at  fault 
in  their  foresight.  When  the  '•  ihiiperor  of  the  French"  pronouncieci 
these  noble  words,  he  was  surroundetl  by  a  p;roup  such  as  may  possibly 
be  never  seen  assembled  together  ng.iin.  On  his  right  hand  sat  the 
Sultan  himself,  Abdul-Azziz-Khui;  there  sat  also  the  heir  apparent  of 
England,  the  heir  apparent  of  the  Netherlands,  his  own  son.  the  heir 
apparent  of  France,  the  Prince  of  Saxony,  Prince  Teek,  the  Duke  of 
Cambridi'je,  tl:o  Due  d'  Aosta  On  his  left  were  to  be  seen  the  iieir 
apparent  of  Prussia,  the  heir  apparent  of  Italy,  Prince  Hermann  of 
Saxony,  Prince  Napoleon,  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberj;,  3Iohainmed- 
iMourat-Effendi,  Abdul-3Iamid.  IJehind  him  and  the  Iv.uprts.s  were 
arranged,  besides  a  number  of  Princesses  and  Duchesses,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Sultan,  the  brother  of  the  (so-called)  Tycoon  of  Japan 
Prince  Lucien  Murat,  Prince  Joachim  Murat,  Prince  Achiile  ."\lurat. 
Prince  Napoleon  Charles  Bonaparte,  with  the  great  oliicers  of  imperial 
France  and  the  suites  of  the  foreign  Princes. 

All  of  this  assemblage,  with  thousands  of  others  present,  ispplauded 
the  exalted  ideas  of  Louis  Napoleon  at  the  moment  doubtless  with 
sincerity  ;  and  all  anticipated  possibly  as  little  as  the  speaker  himself 
the  bewildering  colla;ise  which  was  about  so  swiftly  to  ensue. 

Nevertheless  no  thoughtful  person  familiar  with  the  histiy  of  man 
in  the  past  can  doubt  of  the  progress  of  man  in  the  future.  That 
progress  will  no  doubt  still  be  besot  with  impediments,  as  usual  ;  but 
its  rate  may,  in  the  age  which  is  close  at  hand,  be  accelerated. 

Unparalleled  disasters  havo  fallen  upon  Furope.  QuiJqni'?  Jd'nant 
re(/es,  p/tctuntur  Achivi,  has  proved  true  again,  and  this  time  on  a  scale 
more  gigantic  tiian  ever.  On  a  scale  more  gigantic  than  ever  have  the 
many  been  made  to  sufFer  by  the  few.  The  rivalry,  the  ambition,  the 
caprice  of  rulers  have  brought  lamentations,  and  mourning,  and  woe 
into  every  household  of  the  ruled.  VV^ill  not  the  very  enormity  of  the 
desolations  created  hasten  the  day  when  nations,  peoples  and  languages 
will  elTecrually  secure  themselvcis  against  an  evil  so  dire  ?  Through  the 
reaction  which  is  sure  to  ensue  on  the  termination  of  the  ex':tiug  most 
lamentable  condition  of  things,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  hn  je  that  peace 
and  happiness,  truth  and  justice,  will  more  rapidly  and  widely  prevail 
amoiiii  men  in  the  immediate  future,  than  they  have  done  in  the  past'/ 

I  :  ow  ask  you  to  transport  yourselves  in  imagination  from  the  City 
of  Paris  to  Oxford, 
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The  Oxford  Museum  (the  New  Museum,  as  it  is  there  called)  is 
contained  in  a  range  of  buildings  286  feet  in  length,  of  the  style  of  the 
13th  century,  and  situated  in  a  large  airy  park.  The  Canadian  is  at 
once  struck  by  a  certain  resemblance  which  it  bears  to  University 
College,  Toronto.  In  the  interior  of  its  central  part  is  a  fine  quad- 
rangle, a  perfect  square,  each  of  the  sides  70  feet  in  length.  This 
quadrangle  is  roofed  over  with  glass.  Around  this  square  is  a  series  of 
rooms,  four  of  them  fitted  up  for  lectures,  with  flights  of  seats  descend- 
ing down  to  a  table  for  the  lecturer.  One  of  the  lecture-rooms  is  for 
chemistry,  another  is  for  experimental  philosophy,  another  is  for  mine- 
ralosy  and  seoloav,  and  the  fourth  is  for  medicine.  The  other  rooms 
are  Professors'  work-rooms,  stove-rooms,  sitting-rooms,  apparatus-rooms 
and  laboratories;  in  the  anatomical  part  of  the  building  I  observed  a 
Macerating-roora;  to  the  chemical  portion  of  the  building  there  are 
attached  balance-rooms.  Almost  detached  outside,  at  one  corner  is  the 
principal  laboratory,  a  reproduction  of  tiie  Abbot's  Kitchen  at  Glaston- 
bury. This  almost  separate  building,  circular,  with  conical  roof,  helps 
the  general  resemblance  to  the  Toronto  University  building,  although 
its  position  is  towards  the  right  and  not  towards  the  left.  The  circular 
laboratory  at  the  Toronto  University  is,  by  the  way,  not  a  reproduction 
of  the  Abbot's  Kitchen  at  Glastonbury;  but,  less  appropriately,  of  the 
Round  Church  at  Cambridge,  commonly  called  St.  Sepulchre's,  built 
after  the  pattern  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem. 
Round  the  whole  of  the  interior  quadrangle  of  the  Museum  at  Oxford 
runs  a  corridor  or  arcade  sustaining  a  gallery  or  upper  corridor.  Double 
rows  of  slender  metal  columns  sustain  the  lofty  glass  roof.  On  the 
left  as  you  enter  are  the  anatomical  and  physiological  collections;  on 
the  right  the  mineralogical  collections.  In  the  middle,  on  each  side  of 
the  central  passage,  are  zoological  collections.  Along  the  side  opposite 
to  the  entrance  are  paloeontological  collections. 

Round  three  sides  of  the  upper  corridor  are  also  rooms  as  below  :  the 
whole  of  the  front  side  is  taken  up  with  a  library  and  reading  room, 
the  latter  containing  the  more  recent  books,  the  scientific  transactions 
and  periodicals.  On  the  left  is  a  very  spacious  general  lecture  room; 
also  an  anatomical  lecture  room,  with  professor's  and  students'  sitting- 
rooms.  On  the  right  v^  another  lecture  room,  and  rooms  for  an 
astronomy  professor  and  a  geometry  professor.  There  is  also  up  here 
au  entomological  museum  with  a  curator's  room. 
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The  general  contents  of  a  great  college  of  science,  so  to  call  it,  like 
the  building  just  briefly  described,  can  be  conceived,  and  1  shall  not 
enter  into  manj'  particulars.  It  should  be  sr.id,  however,  that  the 
Oxford  Museum  contains  the  collections  of  the  celebrated  Professor 
Buckland,  and  is  rich  in  its  palteontoiogieal  department.  The  extinct 
forms  of  life  that  have  existed  on  the  globe  are  here  seen,  so  far  as 
their  remains  have  been  found,  in  a  connected  series;  specimens  in 
abundance  of  the  paiasozoic.  mcsozoic  and  cienozoic  fossils.  Here  are 
veritable  plesiosauri  (not  casts),  veritable  icthyosauri,  megalosauri, 
pterodactyles.  deinotheria,  clephantes  priinogenii.  There  is  also  a  very 
striking  collection,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  of  beautifully  prepared  skeletons 
(all  properly  articulated  and  set  up  in  easy  natural  attitudes)  of  beasts, 
birds,  reptiles  and  fish  ;  the  interior  bmiy  framework  of  each  creature 
as  marvellous  to  behold  as  its  outward  presentment  when  clothed  with 
flesh  and  adorned  with  leathers,  hair  or  scales. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  interior  of  the  museum  which  po.ssesse8 
great  interest.  The  series  of  pillars  which  .support  the  lower  and  upper 
arcades  subserve  a  scientitic  purpose.  They  are,  all  of  them,  geological 
specimens  on  a  large  scale  systematically  arranged.  The  shafts  on  the 
west  side  are  respectively,  grey  granite  of  Aberdeen,  red  granite  of 
Peterhead,  porphyritic  grey  granite  from  Cornwall,  green  syenite  from 
Leicestershire,  pale-reddish  granite  from  Argyleshire,  red  granite  of 
Koss  in  Mull.  On  the  north  side  the  shafts  are,  Devonian  limestone 
from  Torquay,  mountain  limestone  from  <;ork,  mountain  limestone 
from  King's  County,  green  serpentine  from  Galway,  mountain  lime- 
stone from  Limerick,  mountain  limestone  from  Cork,  Devonian  lime- 
stone from  St.  Mary  Church,  and  so  on  all  round  the  lower  quadrangle; 
and  again  all  round  the  upper  gallery,  the  shafts  of  the  columns  follow 
in  order  of  geographical  age  and  succession;  in  all  125  columns. 

Moreover  the  elaborately  carved  capitals  of  these  columns,  together 
with  a  series  of  sixty  corbels  built  into  the  walls,  also  elaborately  carved, 
are  made  to  illustrate  systematically  the  vegetable  kingdom.  On  them 
are  sculptured,  in  such  order  as  may  assist  the  memory,  atid  with  such 
attention  to  their  natural  aspect  as  may  satisfy  the  bwtan  st  as  well  as 
the  artist,  specimens  of  all  the  genera  of  plants  and  flower-!.  The  capi- 
tal of  the  column  of  porphyritic  grey  granite,  for  example,  mentioned 
a  moment  ago.  is  formed  of  leaves  of  the  date-palm  ;  the  two  adjacent 
corbels  of  leaves  of  the  fan-palm;  the  three  together  illustrate  the 
palmace».     Again,  the  red  granite  column  from  Koss  in  Mull,  and  its 
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two  accompanying^  corbels,  present  specimens  of  the  Liliaceae,  viz.,  the 
yucca,  tile  aloe  and  the  liliura,  tulipa  and  fritillaria.  The  capital  of 
the  luouiit.iin  limestone  column  from  Limerick,  and  the  two  neighbour- 
in;j;  corbels,  crchibit  wheat,  barley,  oats,  Indian  corn,  sugar  cane  (with 
sparrows  thereon),  rice  and  canary  grass,  with  buntings  and  canaries 
and  quails  thereon;  these  to  illustrate  the  graminefc.  The  Filices  arc 
represented  by  the  capital  of  Devonian  limestone  from  St.  Mary  (Jl\urch, 
and  tho  adjoining  corbels,  ".vhich  consist  of  ferns,  tlie  hart's  tongue, 
lastnoa  cristata,  scolopendrium  vulgare.  blejhaum  boreale,  and  the 
mallow.  The  capital  of  a  column  of  black  serpentine  from  the  Lizard 
in  Oovnwall,  and  two  corbels,  are  devoted  to  the  Diosc oraccMO,  being 
sculptured  over  with  small-leaved  bryony,  black  bryony,  and  elcpliant'R 
foot. 

Another  feature  in  the  architecture  of  the  Museum  is  very  interest- 
ing, and  possibly  peculiar  to. itself :  the  elaborate  and  very  ornamental 
ironwork  in  the  spandrels  that  branch  out  from  the  metal  pillars 
sustaining  the  glass  roof,  is  made  artistically  to  represent  the  foliage  of 
the  following  thirteen  trees:  chanuisrops  humilis,  carica  papaya,  acer 
pseudo-platanus,  tilia  europaea,  tussilago  farfara,  ;esculus  hippocastanum. 
coeos  nucii'era,  musa  paradi.^iaca,  quercus  rubur,  platyceriuni  alcicorne. 
musa  cavendishii,  juglans  regia,  caryota  urens. 

One  more  feature  must  be  noticed,  whieh,  to  myself  at  least,  afforded 
infinite  pleasure:  all  round  the  quadrangle,  against  the  piers  of  the 
arcade,  there  were  arranged  full-length  life-size  figures  of  the  tbllowi ng 
world-lamed  scientihc  worthies,  finely  conceived  and  exquisitely  sculp- 
tured in  white  stone:  Aristotle,  Hipp 'crates,  Euclid,  Galileo,  Bacon, 
Newton,  Leibnitz,  Harvey,  Davy,  Piiestley,  Watt,  Linn;\3us. 

Altogether,  the  Museum  at;  Oxford  was  a  very  fascinating  place. 
With  its  library,  reading  rocun,  lecture  rooms,  appointed  lecturers, 
varied  apparatus,  and  studied  ornamentatiim,  it  seemed  more  like  an 
institution  in  Plato's  Atlantis,  or  Mare's  Utopia,  than  a  thing  of  the 
present  day.  It  was  a  beautiful  realization  of  a  truo  Muurlio'^ — of  a 
home  of  the  Muses;  of  those  of  the  Nine,  at  all  events,  who  preside 
over  the  departments  of  Natural  Science  and  jiedicine. 

Since  1850,  much  encouragement  has  been  offered  at  Oxford  to  the 
study  of  Natural  Science.  After  the  lapse  of  seventeen  years,  1 
expected,  in  I8I37,  to  find  the  number  of  tho.se  who  were  applying 
themselves  wi'h  enihu.iiasm  to  the  subject  to  be  large  ;  but  I  was 
surprised  to  find  it  to  be  still  comparatively  small.     Tac  i'rs  inertise  of 
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the  old  system,  which  practically  excluded  Natural  Science,  is  very 
great;  and  although  rewards  arc  now  offered  in  the  University,  as  also 
of  late  too  in  most  of  the  old  endowed  schools,  for  proficiency  in  the 
subject,  the  majority  of  those  who  preside  over  ancient  educational 
institutions  do  not  heartily  recommend  the  subject  to  the  attention  of 
the  youth  under  their  charge.  In  1861.  out  of  295  who  took  their 
B. A.  degree,  45  had  been  students  in  the  Natural  Science  school ;  of 
whom  18  only  were  classed,  and  32  passed.  In  1862.  385  were  gradu- 
ated; 41  of  these  were  Natural  Science  students,  12  of  whom  were 
classed,  and  29  passed.  In  1863,  317  obtained  B.A.  degrees,  8  were 
classed  in  Natural  Science,  and  14  passed.  In  1864,  281  graduated; 
of  whom  10  were  classed  and  9  passed  in  Natural  Science.  In  1865, 
out  of  276  B.  A's,  12  were  Natural  Science  students,  of  whom  10  were 
classed  and  2  passed.  In  1866  the  numbers  were  :  in  Literis  Humani- 
oribus,  258 ;  in  Scientia  Naturali,  8 ;  of  whom  7  were  classed  and  1 
passed.  In  1867,  295  graduated  ;  14  in  Natural  Science,  of  whom  9 
were  classed  and  5  passed.  Thus  we  see  the  number  of  those  who  have 
sought  distinction  in  this  department  of  study  has  been  fluctuating  and 
never  large,  considering  the  intrinsic  interest  and  practical  value  of  the 
subject,  the  opportunities  and  facilities  offered,  and  the  rewards  to  be 
obtained.  Several  of  the  Colleges  have  scholarships  far  the  best  can- 
didates in  Natural  Science.  Miss  Burdett  Coutts  has,  in  recent  times, 
founded  so-called  Geological  scholarships,  for  which  the  examinations 
include  Physiology,  Chemistry  and  Experimental  Physics.  Every  year 
a  Travelling  scholarship,  worth  £200,  for  three  years,  is  obtainable,  on 
what  is  called  Dr.  Kadcliffe's  Foundation,  by  the  best  candidate  among 
those  who  have  taken  a  first  class  in  Natural  Science,  and  who  purpose 
entering  the  medical  profession. 

As  to  the  qualifications  of  successful  candidates  in  the  school  of 
Natural  Science  at  Oxford,  from  passmen  a  general  acquaintance  with 
the  principles  of  two  of  the  three  subjects  of  the  course,  viz.,  Mechani- 
cal Philosophy,  Chemistry  and  Phy,«iology,  is  required  ;  and  familiarity 
with  a  special  subject  in  •Mechanical  Philosophy,  as  Hydrostatics,  Pneu- 
matics, Light,  Heat,  &c.  From  classmen  a  certain  knowledg'  of  all  the 
three  branches  is  required,  to  which  must  be  added  a  mor?  extensive 
acquaintance  with  one  or  other  of  the  three,  including  a  special  subject 
in  that  branch  for  more  minute  examination.  A  classman,  for  example, 
may  take  up  Physiology  as  Mo  principal  subject,  and  Osteology  as  the 
special  subject  included  under  that  bead.     Of  Mechanical  Philosophy 
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and  Chemistry,  he  would  only  be  expected  to  have  a  good  general 
knowledge.  Under  Mechanical  Philosophy,  it  may  be  proper  to  add, 
are  ineiudt'd  Meuhaiiica,  Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics,  Acoustics,  Li<rht, 
Heat,  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  in  Chemistry  great  stress  is  laid  in 
the  final  examination  on  Analysis.  A  knowledge  of  some  part  of 
Organic  Chemistry  is  required,  as,  e  <j.  the  Alcohol  series.  When 
Mineralogy  is  offered  as  a  subject,  some  special  branch,  such  as  the 
optical  properties  of  crystals,  must  be  studied.  Classmen  in  Physiology 
are  required  to  exhibit  skill  in  dissection.  Special  instruction  on  this 
subject  is  given  by  a  professor  or  lecturer  in  the  University,  styled 
Lee's  Reader  in  Anatomy.  The  present  occupant  of  this  important 
lectureship  is  Mr.  Barclay  Thompson,  a  brilliant  alumnus  and  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Toronto.  Special  subjects  that  are  taken  up  for 
examination  under  the  head  of  Physiology  are,  as  has  been  already 
said,  Osteology  or  Odontology;  one  of  the  functions,  as  circulation; 
the  functions  of  any  group  of  animals,  as,  e.g.  fish  or  molluscs;  the 
ncrvs;   I'lthnolcgy  also,  Botany,  G-eology  and  Palaeontology. 

Another  famous  museum  at  Oxford  is  the  Ashmolean,  built  in  1679. 
The  portion  of  its  contents  really  useful  for  scientific  illustration  has 
been  removed  to  the  new  museum  just  now  described.  The  remaining 
objects  constitute  simply  a  collection  of  mixed  curiosities.  In  the  base- 
ment of  the  Ashmolean  are  deposited  the  celebrated  Arundel  Marbles, 
The  inscription  over  what  was  originally  the  principal  entrance  of 
the  building  is  -'^Museum  Ashmoleanum  :  Schola  Naturalis  Historise  : 
Ofiicina  Chymiea."  The  term  ''Naturalis  Historia,"  as  used  by  Elias 
Ashmole,  included  of  course,  what  we  now  understand  by  Natural 
Science,  just  as  the  renowned  Natural  History,  so-called,  of  Pliny  is 
in  fact  a  cyclopaedia  of  the  Natural  Science  of  Pliny's  age. 

In  the  University  of  Cambridge  since  1848  there  have  been,  as  at 
Oxford,  instituted  special  examinations  for  honours  in  Natural  Science. 
The  system  of  study  pursued  previously  at  Cambridge  involved  the 
necessity  of  attention  to  many  branches  of  Physics.  The  examination 
for  honours  in  the  Natural  Science  Tripos  at  Cambridge  requires  an 
acquaintance  with 'the  following  subjects: — Human  or  Comparative 
Anatomy.  Physiolosry.  Chomislry,  Mineralogy  (excluding  the  Mathe- 
matical part  of  Crystallogiaphy),  Botany  and  Geology.  In  a  calendar 
that  happens  to  be  at  hand  I  observe  valuable  papers  set  at  the  Natural 
Science  Tripos  Examinations  by  the  Professors  of  Chemistry,  Minera- 
logy, Botany;  Anatomy  and  Geology,  and  the  Regius  Professor  of  Medi- 
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cine,  viz.,  Profs.  Cumming,  Miller,  Ilen^low,  Clark,  Bond,  Sedgwick  and 
Paget.  I  give  one  question  from  eiich  of  these  papers.  In  the  paper  on 
Chemistry  it  is  askud  '•  If  nitric  acid  is  decoinpust;d  by  voltaic  electricity, 
in  what  direction  are  its  elements  separated  ?  "  lu  the  paper  on  Miner- 
alogy it  is  required  to  "Enumerate  the  systems  of  cry^taLizatiun  in 
which  double  refraction  has  been  observed  ?  Describe  the  situation  of 
the  optic  axis  or  axes  with  respect  to  the  figure  of  the  crystal  in  the  pyra- 
midal, rhombohedral,  prismatic  and  ublique  systems  ?"  In  the  paper 
on  Botany  the  examinee  is  required  to  "  Describe  the  diseases  in  wheat 
termed  ear-oockle  and  ergot."  In  the  paper  on  Comparative  Anutomy 
it  is  asked  ''Have  any  of  the  ringed  worms  true  joints?"  In  the 
paper  on  Physiology  it  is  asked  "  What  appears  to  be  a  principal  office 
of  the  pancreatic  fluid  according  to  Bernard  ?  By  the  :>clectiun  of  what 
species  of  mammal  for  his  experiments  was  he  enabled  cle;irly  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  actitm  of  the  bile  and  that  of  the  pincre;itic  fluid 
during  life?"  In  the  paper  on  Geology  it  is  asked  ••  What  evidence 
have  we  for  a  'glacial  period?'  Assuming  its  existence  as  a  fact  in 
the  history  of  the  earth,  how  do  we  fix  its  geological  date?"  lu 
the  "  general  paper  "  we  have  the  queries  : — '•  How  do  we  discover  the 
mean  density  of  the  earth  ?  "  '•  What  are  the  indications  of  its  prime- 
val fluidity?"  "What  are  the  present  indications  of  an  increasing 
internal  temperature  ?  "  "  State  some  of  the  modern  theoretical  inves- 
tigations bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  actual  internal  fluidity  of 
the  earth,  and  the  results  derived  from  them.' 

The  Fitz-William  Museum  at  Canibridgo  is  not  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  necessities  of  the  Natural  Science  student.  It  is  a  magnificent 
collection  of  sculptures,  paintings  and  books.  Institutions  that  help  to 
the  attainment  of  honours  in  the  Natural  Science  Tripos  at  Cambridge 
are  the  Anatomical  Museum,  the  Geological  Museum,  the  Miueralogical 
Museum  and  the  Botanical  Garden. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  attempt  a  sketch  of  the  British  3Iuseum 
in  London.  In  a  collection  so  extensive  and  so  scientifcally  arranged 
the  devotee  of  any  speciality  in  Natural  Philosophy  wil  of  course  find 
what  will  delight  and  instruct  him.  I  will  only  add  for  th  ;  benefit  of 
any  who  are  interested  in  meteors  and  aerolites  that  hero  they  may  sec 
and  closely  examine  many  hundred  of  these  petty  but  eccentric 
and  not  unformidable  members  of  our  system.  After  contemplating 
thoughtfully  the  aspect,  size  and  weight  of  several  of  these  stray 
vagrants  from  the  outer  space,  all  of  which  must  be  well-authenticated 
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or  they  would  not  be  deposited  here,  no  one  can  fail  to  regard  with 

increased  curiosity  the  so-called  shooting  stars  to  be  seen  every  night  in 

the  heavens,  but  especially  the  November  and  August  showers ;  and 

no  one  can  fail  to  feel  in  an  inteusitied  degree  thankful  that  disaster  to 

cities  and  men  from  the  impact  of  such  masses  on  the  Earth  is  so  rare. 

In  the  north  gallery  of  the  Museum  are  between  two  and  three 

hundred  specimens  of  meteoritts,  classed  as  aerolites,  siderolites  and 

aerosiderites.     The  first  are  meteorites,  containing  from  the  most  part 

various   silicates,  interspersed  with  isolated  particles  of  nickeliferoo^ 

native  iron  and  meteoric  pyrites.     The  secondare  meteorites,  consisting 

of  nickeliferbus  native  iron  in  a  more  or  less  continuous  or  sponge-like 

state,  cavities  in  which  are  charsred  with  silicates.     The  third  are  masses 

of  native  iron,  generally  nickelifcrous.  and  containing  phosphides  of 

nickel  and  iron,  carbon  and  other  substances.     One  found  in  Yorkshire 

weighs  451bs.  8oz.;    one  found  in  Tennesee  weighs  OOlbs.;   one  found 

in  Oldenburg,  in  Germany,  weighs  771bs.;  oae  found  at  Parnallee,  in 

India,  weighs  1341bs. )  one  found  at  Tolucca,  in  Mexico,  weighs  ITSlbs. 

Goz.j  one  found  at  Tucuman,  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  South  America, 

weighs  1.4001bs.;  finally,  one  found  at  Cranbourne,  Australia,  weights 

8,2001bs. — The  so-called  Blacas  collection,  purchased  by  the  British 

Government  in  1866,  for  the  sum  of  £43,000,  consisting  of  antique 

gems,  cameos,  coins,  Roman  plate,  bronzes,  painted  vases,  frescoes,  and 

defensive  armour,  may  also  here  be  examined.     It  has  its  name  from 

the  Royalist  French  Dukes  of  Blacas.     The  number  of  engraved  gem.'*, 

cameos  and  intaglios  which  it  contains  is  about  800.     It  has  also  some 

tine  specimens  of  ancient  phaleras  or  horse-ornaments  —  large  silver 

plaques,  with  crescents  appended. 

Other  scientific  collections  in  London  are  the  Museum  of  Economic 
Geology ;  the  Royal  Society  Museum  \  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons ;  the  Soane  Museum  ;  the  India  House  Museum ; 
the  Linn^an  Society  Museum  j  the  Horticultural  Society  Gardens ; 
the  South  Kensington  Museum )  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew,  where 
there  is  a  grand  palace  of  glass,  o60  by  90,  filled  with  palms.  Here 
also  is  to  be  seen  the  gigantic  lily,  named  the  Victoria  Regia.  The 
wonderful  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  with  its  surrounding  domain 
can  be  put  to  scientific  use  iu  many  ways  by  those  who  pay  their  visit 
with  that  intention.  Some  life-size  models  of  the  animals  of  the 
palseontological  class,  seen  in  the  open  air  in  their  proper  habitat,  ia 
the  act  of  crawling  up  the  green  bank  of  a  breezy  lake  give  a  vivid  im- 
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groups  emblematic  of  the  ir- 
partially  in  colours  in  t-^rra. .: 
nomy,  geology,  workers  Ir.  -w  :■ 
construction,  sculpture,  ar.  .     : 


preflsion  of  the  shape  and  Baa^aJtade  of  those  now  extinct  forms  of  life. 
The  Palace  at  Sydenham  is  a  perpetuation  of  the  Universal  Exhibition 
Building  of  1871,  only  'jjrearfr  extended  and  enlarged. 

The  felt  utility  of  the  gicAi  temporary  assemblages  of  objects  at 
international  and  unlver?3il  exhibitions,  as  instruments  of  education, 
has  been  a  stimulus  to  the  iiLiiroTemeat  of  museums,  and  has  led  to 
the  establishment  on  a  krge  s<^ak  of  permanent  exhibitions  scientifically 
arranged. 

Adjoining  the  Ho rticakmal  Gardens  at  Kensington  there  have  just 
been  erected  magnificent  pennaeat  exhibition  buildings,  550  feet  in 
length ;  and  close  by  then  if  to  be  seen  the  beautiful  Rotunda  or 
Colosseum,  entitled  the  Rcjiil  Albert  Hall  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  It  is 
elliptical  in  form,  its  axe*  b«l-  z  -1 9  and  185  feet.  A  beautiful  external 
feature  of  the  buildin cr  «  a  fcmEi  or  frieze  six  feet  six  inches  in  length 
carried  round  its  whole  circT*:-.  794  feet,  towards  the  top,  crowded  with 

sud  sciences   and  industries,  executed 
i-~.     The  subjects  are  agriculture,  astro- 
i.  and  stone,  and  iron,  music,  poetry, 
jrd  mechanics. 

This  vast  elliptical  bu.!-::i'.  "srith  a  spherical  roof  of  glass,  has  not 
yet  been  opened  :  it  had  b't-i-  :  -ilt  by  the  commissioners  of  the  Exhi- 
bition of  1851,  out  of  a  Y-'  '-  ^  ^^^  proceeds  of  that  exhibition.  It 
will  assuredly  be  one  of  iht  mo^x  striking  architectural  objects  in 
London,  and  will  be  o&e  HE"i<re  of  the  scientific  institutions  containing 
collections,  which  the  staifeiif  visitor  from  Canada  will  earnestly  desire 
to  examine. 

Altogether  it  will  be  ?eii-j  tbat  at  the  present  time  there  are  very 
many  appliances  by  mear.-  :  trLicb  bcience  in  all  its  branches,  especi- 
ally natural  science,  can  h-:  1  .'  jgbly  illustrated  and  made  intelligible 
and  interestinf;  to  everv  .i  ,-:ing  mind.  If  the  communities  of 
English-speaking  countries  :.  i:-t  steadily  advance  in  thjir  acquaint- 
ance with  the  facts  and  law=  ■^liilit^d  in  Natural  Science,  iu  will  be  very 
surprising.  Still  no  dou:.  -.TicDce  will  be  required.  Where  the 
so-called  masses  have  b^ez  :.r  eenturies  neglected,  as,  for  example,  in 
Southern  Britain,  where,  .isn.:  ii^diDg  to  narrate,  a  comprehensive  scheme 
for  elementary  popular  eii:-:'-^  did  not  exist  until  last  year,  several 
decades  must  pass  before  za  iawf .  the  ben^eficent  laws  of  Nature  are 
known  and  consciously  obejevi  iiuuDg  the  classes  at  the  base  of  the  social 
fabric.    It  will  be  a  happy  saae  of  llangs  when  throughout  a  community 
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from  its  apex  to  its  lowermost  stratum  each  successive  generatiou,  by 
availins;  itself  of  the  facilities  conveniently  placed  within  its  roach,  at 
an  early  moment  possesses  itself  of  the  acquisitions  of  its  predecessors, 
thus  securing  leisure  to  itself  for  new  enquiries,  having  in  view  the 
extension  of  the  domain  of  practical  science. 

The  world  stands  amazed  at  the  rapid  progress  made  in  civilization 
and  material  improvement  by  the  colonies  planted  in  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  British  Columbia,  Canada  and  the  continent  of  America  gene- 
rally. That  rapid  progress  is  duo  to  the  I'uct  that  the  colonists,  settling 
in  those  regions,  started  from  the  point  which  the  old  communities  from 
whence  they  issued  had  attained  in  science  and  civilization.  They 
carried  with  them  the  results  and  experiences  which  had  accumulated 
in  the  course  of  past  huiuun  history.  Had  it  been  required  of  our 
colonists  that  they,  like  their  rcmnte  fathers,  should  pass  literally 
through  a  flint  era.  a  bone  era,  a  bronze  era,  an  iron  era,  the  continents 
of  America  and  Australia,  the  i.slands  of  New  Zealand,  Van  Dieman's 
Land,  and  a  score  more  places  that  might  be  named,  scattered  over  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  would  not  be  presenting  at  this  day  the  scenes  which 
they  now  do  present — scenes  which,  for  evidences  of  human  culture, 
industry,  taste  and  art,  begin  to  rival  those  which,  a  few  years  since, 
were  supposed  to  be  the  special  characteristics  only  of  lands  whose 
annals  reach  back  centuries  in  the  past. 

Now,  each  successive  generation  of  men  should  enjoy  a  privilege 
analogous  to  that  wliioh  the  coloni.-»ts  of  Great  JJiitain  have  cnjt»yed. 
Each  generation  should  start  on  its  career,  consciously  equipped  with 
the  practical  science  which  has  accrued  up  to  the  moment  of  its  setting 
out. 

And  in  a  similar  manner,  should  not  each  individual  youth  in  a 
modern  community  start  in  his  career  with  a  like  outfit?  Ought  not 
Education  to  mean  this — the  indoctrination  of  each  successive  crop  of 
youth  with  at  least  the  elementary  principles  of  all  contemporary 
ascertained  human  knowledge,  with  a  view  to  practical  purpose  ii»  sub- 
sequent life?  Would  not  Education,  if  it  signified  this,  and  was  this, 
be  the  means  of  saving  a  great  number  of  human  beings  from  a  great 
deal  of  blind,  aimless  action,  and  from  a  great  number  of  blunders  and 
mistakes,  and  so  be  the  means  also  of  economising  a  great  deal  of  the 
world's  precious  time  ?  Should  not  each  generation  of  our  youth  be  at) 
a  colony  swarming  oflf  from  an  old,  well-constituted  and  wise  state, 
carrying  with  it,  in  germ  at  least,  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
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parent  community,  and  starting  from  the  point  to  which  that  had 
luanajojed  to  attain?  i'lspecially  in  rospecl.  to  the  suhjccts  to  which  in 
this  address  partic'uUir  roferoncu  hiis  bfon  made — the  .subjects  commonly 
embraced  undtM*  the  terni  Natural  Soionce — should  not  an  adecjuute 
indoctrinafion  of  the  young  be  secured? 

It  is  one  of  the  chief  distiti(!tions  of  tho  era  in  wliich  we  live,  that 
Nature  has  been,  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  interpreted — not  interpreted 
fully:  work  in  that  direction  remains  to  be  done  in  the  s^eneratious  that 
will  succeed  us — but  interpreted  in  very  many  respects;  and  so  inter- 
preted as  to  make  clear  certain  consequent  duties  on  the  part  of  man,  as 
well  as  certain  practical  advantages  to  be  enjoyed  by  man  in  virtue  of 
an  acquaintance  with  that  interpretation. 

It  is  discovered,  and  is  universally  confessed,  that  throughout  Natui'? 
laws  reign.  These  laws  does  not  every  sane  man  confess  to  bo  laws  rr 
God?  It  becomes  then  even  a  matter  of  religious  obligation  to  incul- 
cate a  knowledge  < "  those  laws  so  fur  as  is  practicable  and  suitable  in 
the  education  of  the  young,  independently  of  expediency ;  independently 
of  the  efficiency,  personal  happiness  and  economy  which  accrue  when 
a  man's  line  of  action  is  habitually  in  the  line  of  those  laws;  and  of 
the  failure,  personal  misery  and  waste  which  are  inevitable  when  his 
line  of  action  is  habitually  athwart  the  line  of  those  laws. 

To  come  back  again  then  to  the  particular  thesis  with  which  this 
address  has  been  occupied  in  the  main,  the  place  and  function  of 
museums  and  other  classified  collections  in  a  system  of  education, 
popular  or  abstruse,  are  clearly  secti.  The  admirable  order  which 
objects,  simple  and  complex,  raw  and  wrought  up,  are  therein  made  to 
take,  even  to  the  eye,  impresses  in  a  powerful  manner  the  reign  of  law 
in  Nature;  and  they  enable  the  student  of  Nature,  professional  or  ama- 
teur, to  make,  with  immense  convenience  and  great  rap'dity.  personal 
examinations  advantageous  to  his  uwn  enlightenment  an'l  advancement 
in  knowledge  and  skill,  which  would  otherwise  be  all  bu  impossible  for 
him  to  make. 

I  have  offered  the  advice  that  our  youth,  who  at  school  or  college 
have  received  instruction  in  the  first  principles  of  Natural  Science,  should 
make  a  specific  use  of  the  great  Collections  which  in  so  many  quarters 
they  will  discover  in  their  tour  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  I  have  advised  that  a  scheme  or  plan  should  be  beforehand 
decided  on,  to  be  closely  followed  during  the  days  or  hours  which  they 
are  able  to  devote  to  such  collections. 
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Visits  to  Boston.  Philadelphia  and  Washington  might  in  like  manner 
b""  utilized. 

The  Geological  Museum  at  Montreal  should  be  deliberately  and 
nvnutely  examined     Laval,  at  Quebec,  also  contains  scientific  treasures. 

Our  own  Universiiv  Museum  at  Toronto  is  of  course  familiar  ground 
aheady  to  our  young  lovers  of  Natural  Science.  It  will  be  found  a 
good  antepast  to  the  feasts  that  await  them  on  their  visits  to  larger 
establishments.  It  presents  some  good  studies  in  ornithology  and 
entomology.  I  wish  our  own  small  Museum,  connected  with  the 
Canadian  Institute,  were  richer  in  objects,  but  it  is  not  wholly  to  be 
despised.  The  formation  of  a  "  Provincial  Museum"  was  one  of  the 
objects  to  be  promoted  by  the  establishment  of  the  Canadian  Institute. 
The  first  sectiou  of  our  constitution  reads  as  follows  : — "  The  Canadian 
Institute  has  been  established  by  Royal  Charter,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  Physical  Sciences,  for  encouraging  and  advancing  the 
Industrial  Arts  and  Manufactures,  &c.,  eflfecting  the  formation  of  a 
Provincial  Museum,  and  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  acquirement 
and  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  connected  with  the  surveying, 
engineering  and  architectural  professions." 

When  an  institution  like  the  University  of  Toronto  establishes  a 
Scientific  Museum  on  a  good  scale  by  the  side  of  an  humble  collection 
like  that  which  the  Canadian  Institute,  witli  only  limited  resources, 
has  been  enabled  to  make,  the  latter  necessarily  becomes  somewhat 
insignificant.  Nevertheless  there  is  a  field  which  our  Museum  might 
occupy.  It  might  be  made  a  repository  of  Canadian  archaeological  and 
iiistorical  oHects.  The  collections  in  the  Normal  School  buildings, 
Toronto,  exist  expressly  fjr  educational  purposes,  and  repay  a  studious 
examination.  Barnett's  Museum,  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  is  by  no 
means  a  common-place  repository  of  objects.  Some  very  fine  genuine 
Egyptian  mummies  may  be  seen  there.  Our  annual  Provincial  Exhi- 
bitions might  also  be  utilized  by  a  student  visiting  them  with  definite 
'ntention  and  purpose. 

Now,  I  desire  it  to  be  observed,  that  in  all  that  I  have  thus  far  said, 
I  have  not  supposed  for  a  moment^  that  Natural  Science  is  to  be  the 
sole  subject-matter  of  instruction  or  study  in  a  system  of  Education, 
I  have  only  been  insisting  that  in  a  system  of  Education  adapted  to 
modern  men.  Natural  Science  must  have  its  due  place. 

I  think  morals  and  religion  are  legitimate  developments  of  man's 
being,  and  are  subject  to  Divine  law.     I  believe  therefore  that  these 
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ought  to  be  included  amongst  the  matters  with  which  Education,  some- 
where or  other  in  its  programme,  concerns  itself.  I  think  Hi.story  and 
the  wise  and  beautiful  Thoughts  of  men  in  nil  ages  should  be  subjects 
of  study  in  a  system  of  Education.  Have  we  not  a  hint  of  this  in  the 
fact  that  the  written  Records  which  we  accept  as  Holy  Writ,  as  a  Divine 
Revelation,  consist  of  History — of  Thoughts  oxalted,  nay.  inspired? 

I  do  not  dream  that  Language  is  to  be  abandoned  in  a  system  of  edu- 
cation. That  too  is  now  seen  to  be  a  human  development  subject  to 
natural  law,  i.c^  Divine  law.  ft  must  continue  therefore  to  be  a  study 
as  it  has  been  in  times  past,  but  now  a  more  intelligent  study  than 
formerly,  as  being  a  positive  science,  far-reaching,  wide-spreading.  It 
will  even  possibly  still  hold  its  own  as  one  of  the  chief  instruments  in 
the  training  of  the  very  young,  for  is  there  not  ])y  a  Divine  arrangement 
a  special  aptitude  in  every  infant  mind  for  language?  What  is  more 
marvellous  than  the  mastery  which  n  little  child  acquires  over  its 
native  tongue  or  any  toncruc  which  it  hears  ftuniliarly  spoken  ? 

The  hiws  of  mind  too.  being  really  laws.  J)ivinc  laws,  brought  out 
into  view  by  a  conipnri.^on  of  human  experiences,  muse  continue  to  be 
taken  up,  in  their  elements,  in  every  complete  course  of  education. 

Rut  what  we  inculcate  is  this,  that  in  addition  to  all  these  subjects, 
at  the  present  time  it  is  expedient,  it  is  reasonable,  it  is  devout,  to 
assign  a  high  place  in  schools  to  the  knowledge  which  will  help  a  youth 
from  the  very  beginning  of  his  career  to  a  true  view  of  the  Earth  on 
which  he  lives,  of  its  constituent  parts,  of  its  relations  as  a  member  of 
the  Universe.  It  is  expedient,  it  is  reasonable,  it  is  devout,  to  assign 
a  high  place  in  education  to  the  knowledge  which  from  the  beginning 
of  his  career  will  help  a  youth  to  soundness  and  suppleness  of  body 
and  mind  J  which,  th»oughoui>  life,  will  render  him,  consciously,  an 
interested  and  skilled  worker  iin  his  place  in  the  great  Whole ;  and  as 
such,  a  happy  man,  going  on  liis  way  rejoicing,  singing  and  making 
melody  in  his  heart. 


